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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE $200 PER YEAR. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
um Mason, Mus. Dx A.C.M., 
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ns, | 


H. W. GREEN E, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 kb 


14th STREET, NEW YORK, 
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**DgarR Sirn—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





“The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
im existence.”’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON 


LL LLLP LLL LLL LALA Nl 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 
Professional. Cards. 
EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. FOUNDED 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperti. 
His acc mpanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 





Author and lecturer on important vocal topics CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Will reopen studio October 1 Pupils prominent every where. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
—___—— cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 


Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., 


W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


; GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Address. 345 Kast 8th Street. New Vork. Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 

> ON Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Le VINSEN, | Method based on the principles of the Italian 
| School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
| power harcaate t a d on application 
| 5 West 22d Street, New York. 


DAVID maaan 


Solo 


Wednesdays. 


MISS SAR: AH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation Private or class instruction 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue New York 


CHARLES PALM, - 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the sacred Heart 
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CARL 
Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Solo Soprano of Grace Church 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


New York 


Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts 

106 West 106th Street. New York 


LOUISE GERARD, 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorto or S 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street. New York, Soprano. 
- ~ Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., Address care Monroe & Co.,Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
, ; Paris, until September. 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 





Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For term, &c.. address 
174 West 58th Street, New York 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Careente Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday 
639 Lexington’ Ave., Monday, , Thursday and Saturday. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, 





Theory of Interpretation. 


A J. GOODRICH, author of *‘Complete Musical 


Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer's standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPE R, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West Erd Ave. near 90th St. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 





New York New York 


GRAND 
Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 








Care Novello, Ewer & Co., lated advantages of vers of successful operation. 
21 East 17th Street, New York. | Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
LENA DORIA DEVIN VE, Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
; ‘ have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
TEACHER OF THE scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 

LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. | particulars address 

E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
Voice placing a specialty 
. The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
35 West 16th Street, New York 142 West 23d St. New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 

specially recommended by him Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, 


AGNES THOMSON, 


Elmira, N. Y. 





SOPRANO. NEW YORK, 
JAMES F. THOMSON,| MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
BARITONE. 


PIANIST, 


Correspondence and New 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. Applications, 7 ae 
Permdnent address: sa aie et 


174 WABASH AVE., Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Roval Conservatory of Music (also 0 Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRAESDYDAN, GBARMARNYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 veachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitszmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Frdul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Ful! courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musica Covuwier and through 
Prof. ECGEN KRANTZ Director. 


and School of 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL ranisc rertormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pian‘st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRECTOR. 


Aasiated bv competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 
COLOGND-ON-THH-RHIN BD. 


Ta HE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. _ 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising al! solo and ail orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these su ro there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiu ue &c., &c. ang oe 

Summer Term commences April 1; _. erm September 16, ext 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse x The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violo classes ; 200 marks ($50) for a lthe other A. +4 instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details app'y to the SECKETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5. COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 
itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and bistory of music). 
Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12 4. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph 


Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon ir m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 
Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 











consists of thirty-two teachers. 
entrance examination takes place 





Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 





(Thuringia), 
Complete the Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS 


Education in all bfanches of Tone 








Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 


Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER, 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 7th Regiment Band; 


iso, ABRMANN WOLFF, N.G. 8.N.¥. 
Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. | W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 
Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- | 


“ ; F Established 188i. 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- | 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, | MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 
Berlin. 
FOR THE 


Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans | 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 

Apply for Catalogues. 


Established in 1867." 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the | 
European conserva- 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street. 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher ef BRAHMS’ and 
Dvrorak’sa Worka. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


CHICAGO, 








Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 


tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at | $2.50, 
any time | or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
| 


t of amount by money order. 
he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $s. 


Young ladies in the home department are | "®**! 


under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“DAS DEUTSCHE LIED" (The Ger 
pane § Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 75c. 
eac 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
R CATALOGUE 

DIRECTORS : 





BSTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND Ft 
MUSICAL 


F- WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano. 

Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. cacvin zB. capy Piano. 
hii Sein aaa VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 

Our Catalogue, giving terms of fen cot com CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 
tld Se calasbte Ieforaetonel be'scck sumten | SS BJACOBSOUN,” Violin. 
FRZDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





CHICAGO, ILL. MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERIIN W.. GERMANY 








application. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO.” 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


® "MANUFACTU RERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND "FOR CATAI CATALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED i840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
bd : : : - 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


eee - 








Organs sell and 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U. S. A. 


TAMES «& OR aaa 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
points. 





wa 
“egies . = 


-— 


Contains the most 
perfect 
Trans posing 
Key board 
in the world 


231 & 233 


East 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Orr UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St, Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers 


WAREROOMS: 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


; ANOS quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t# The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIB, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United } P 7 
isstpaak Canada ¢ 26 Warren St., New York, 








Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 





WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK: 
1483 Fifth Avenue, 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


» PIILADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 




















1894. 


“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, 


MAKERS OF THE 


TRADE MARK 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


so conceded by the 





REGISTERED, 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. | 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EicH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





‘HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


iin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 


ARTHUR E. THOMAS, Manager, 
57 WEST 42d STREET, 
(Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), NEW YORK CITY 


Music Sellers and Publishers. 





New Ballads (just out): “ Jenny, 
ary; When I Shall Ca 
Fo orgiven.”’ 


Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 


enny, Jenny;’ 
Thee Mine; 


af 








PIANOS RENTED AND SOLD, | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


STRAUCH BROS. 


| 





— 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Pjano Manufacturers, » 


Sif & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 














GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








TTT Ue 


Co. =. MARTIN «& CO., 
Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 


SIOUX CITY ITA. 
Counsellors in Patent Causes, 
ATLANTIC BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
CORRESPONDEACE SOLICITED 











IS THE MUSIC TRADE 
Best |Credit Ratings. 

x__ at THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
57 LITTLE WEST 121TH STREET, \ New York. 


452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 





S.S. STEWART, “="" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL” 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 





Play Thousands of Tunes bymeans 4 








of Indestructible Metallic Disks. The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 


Purity & Volume of Tone Unequailed. / 





The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 





attachment. 
The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 
A. WOLFE, 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina === 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





PATENTED 





UNITED STATES. 


Yo? TO-DAY. 


Where we are not repre- 
sented. Catalogue,&c.,free. 





AGENTS WANTED 





MILLER ORGAN C0, 


LEBANON, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYMPHONION 


















yn 


@ ALL f= in 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 
THE SYMPHONION for purity and 
sonority of tone is unexcelled. 
THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 

similar instruments, because of solidity of 

construction and elegance of appearance. 
THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 


compositions. 









MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 














S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Or Productions of the present year are | 
the finest we have ever offered, and J. i A Y N t om x 
represent both in exterior finish and IMPORTER OF 


quality of tone the highest excellence MA HO GAT? N Y 
oa 


in Piano Manufacture. We MANUFACTURER AND DEALEK IN 


solicit for them the critical ALL KINDS OF CUT ano SAWED VENEERS 
examination of the musi- 2 


cal profession and the Foot Houston St., East River, ; Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


| NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


ESTEY 
cuicxerING PHONORIUM. 


& SONS, Used with immense success with Serp1’s 


791 Tremont Street, Orchestra at Brighton Beach Concerts. 


we ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


CONCERT DIRECTION. METAL PIPES 
BraTtTLesoro, Vt., U.S A. 


| 
| 
DANIEL MAYER “i | 

' |Pipe Organs. 
LONDON, - ENGLAND, | sciniuiiaiaiiiiia eden 


SOLE AGENT FOR Also Flue and Reed Pipes, = | F.xamine this new instrument 


Voiced or Unvoiced. 





public. 























Nyack, New York. 


Seow ae - ERARD HARPS 
cia a wa tees DAVEMPORT & TREAOY,| ont, rare Used by tho World's Greatest Herplots 


o 
Note Change of Address: Piano Plates Eastern Representatives: | Western Representatives: 


No. 8 ARGYLE PL Ace | —Aup— N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
LONDON, W. 


| PIANO HAR DWARE PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


Avenue D and 11th Suet, CEO. W. HERBERT, {8 East {7th Street. 


CABLEGRAMS, ‘‘ Liszt, London.” 
.B COptedinniin Detm — oo 8. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England 


ry 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “ SoHMER PIANO.” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 
” Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark oP» ore 
Sa cae : ; £078 “ sonmee 4 


stamped upon the sounding board : He rinm ro O% 
RADE MAR* 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New york. 


HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 


PIAWNWI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, | MARZO, : . 
SCALCHI, WM. ©. CARL, SALAZAR, |  CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 


BEVIGNANI CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, aa | . ‘ p 
GUERCIA, | GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 


PADEREWSKI, F. A. MARSE, without delay. 























VIGNAS BARBER DEAN PROTHEROE, > otmi 
, ’ ’ ¢ S ‘ a, 
TETEDOUN, REV. J. B. YOUNG, | PRICE, partly imilar name 











Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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NEWSDEALERS 

- 
Should place their orders immediately with 
their supply houses for the 
Special Issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which will contain also the first European 
Edition of The 


Courier, making together the largest and 


September 


(International) Musical 


most interesting illustrated weekly paper 
ever published. 








SERIES of musical festivals is announced in 

Bucharest totake place December 23, 25, 28 and 

30 under the direction of Charles Lamoureux. The 

orchestra will number sixty-five Roumanian musi- 

cians in addition to the principal instruments of the 
Lamoureux Paris Orchestra. 


EXT November the Grand Opéra in Paris will 
give the 1,000th representation of Gounod’s 
‘‘Faust.” It will be remembered that the first rep- 
resentation took place at the Lyric of the Boulevard 
du Temple March 19, 1859; the opera was included 
in the repertory of the Grand Opéra in 1869, 


OVIO'S now famous work ‘‘ Jesus Christus at the 
Purim Feast,” with the music of the young com- 
poser Giannetti, is to be given with a German ver- 
sion at the Frankfort Opera House. This piece has 
a strong political and social tendency, which shows 
through the biblical disguise. The Purim Festival, 
which the Jews are still celebrating, commemorates 
the victory of the fair Jewess Esther over Aman, who 
was the leader of the anti-Semitic faction at the 


the characters of the Bible into action. The music 
is said simply to follow the words of the drama; a 
grand scene between “‘ Juda” and ‘‘ Mary Magdalen” 
is particularly interesting, as in this the composer 
has thrown to the wind all the traditions of the 
Italian operatic school. The representation in 
Frankfort might give a shock to the Protestant and 
the numerous Jewish inhabitants. At all events it is 
a courageous attempt. 


EPORTS from Genoa are to the effect that Master 
Verdi is at work once more on a new opera, not 
however ‘‘King Lear,” as was generally supposed, 
but on the subject of ‘‘ Ugolino,” the literature of 
which is said to have been exhausted by him. 


HE ‘ Trovatore,” of Milan, says it is assured that 

the opening of the Cannobiana will take place 

on September 20. The principal work on the alter- 

ations of the theatre have been finished and the dec- 
orating will be done in a few weeks, 

Of new operas (or rather new for Milan) that will 
be given are mentioned ‘‘Martire,” by Samara; 
‘‘Claudia,” by Gellio Coronaro; ‘‘Graziella,” by 
Auteri; ‘‘Cristo di Valaperta,” by Brunetti; ‘‘Voto,” 
by Giordano; ‘‘ Manon,” by Massenet ; ‘‘ Lakmé,” by 
Délibes, and ‘‘ Djamileh,” by Bizet. The season will 
open with ‘‘ Medici,” by Leoncavallo. 

It is probable that the tenor De Lucia will appear 
during the season for the first time, making his début 
in ‘‘Carmen.” 

ERMAN papers are publishing a story from Bay- 
(Gj reuth which is as near the truth as most tales 
that come from that curious old town which outside 
of its Wagner theatre is, in all probability, the most 
unattractive spot in Europe. That is to say, the 
story is true and it could not have happened in any 
other town. 

One of the five now famous dogs of Cosima Wag- 
ner was taken very sick several weeks ago and Doc- 
tor Landgraf, the family physician, was called in to 
attend him. He declared an operation necessary 
and called on the hospital physician, who sent the 
Bayreuth City Hospital ambulance and the dog was 
taken to the hospital. There, on the operating 
table, with the regular hospital instruments, an 
operation was performed, but to no avail, for the dog 
died, very much to the sorrow of the family. Bitter 
tears were shed as a matter of course. 

Two dogs were buried in the public park by Rich 
ard Wagner himself, who never as much as conde- 
scended to ask the authorities for permission to put 
away the carcases. The headstone can now be seen 
about 20 feet from Wagner’s owntomb. This sickly 
sentimentality is only one of the minor psychological 
problems of the Bayreuth aggregation—a curious 
self-contradictory combination of genius and insan- 
ity which will be cited in course of time as another 
evidence that the two conditions are co-related. 





FRENCH POPULAR MUSIC. 

HE Paris journals have lately been indulging in 
T statistics with regard to popular music and the 
call for the inept songs to be heard in the cafés-con- 
certs—songs which are the pride of these establish- 
ments. Certain pieces have reached sales of 40,000, 
50,000 and even 100,000 copies. ‘‘ Pére la Victoire” 
has reached a sale of 160,000 copies, and ‘‘ En r’ve- 
nant d’ la r’vue,” known here as the ‘ Boulanger 
Marcb,” as much as 300,000. The sales of ‘‘ La femme 
a barbe,” ‘‘ Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur,” ‘‘ C’est 
dans l’nez qu’ga m’chatouille” have also reached ex- 
traordinary figures. Fortunately this kind of music 
is not alone demanded by the public. On this point 
some figures are given, the exactness of which is 
vouched for. 

From a theatrical point of view it is to be remarked 
that certain scores, more or less classic, have, despite 
their more or less advanced age, a regular sale, which 
is extremely valuable for their publishers, For ex- 
ample, in spite of the Wagnerian tendencies of the 
time, there isalarge demand for ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,” 
‘Guillaume Tell,” ‘‘ Pré aux Clercs,” ‘‘ La Favorita,” 
&c. It is said that up to the present 25,825 piano and 
song scores of ‘‘ Mignon” have been sold, in addition 
to11,900 piano scores of the same piece. Of ‘‘ Lakmé,” 
which appeared in 1883, 10,500 piano and song scores 
have been sold. Of ‘‘ Mignon” the assertion is made 
that of the overture for piano 13,100 copies have been 





wo 


less than 108,000. ‘‘Connais tu le pays,” the ‘‘ Mig- 
non” ballad, has had a big sale ; 116,000 copies have 
been disposed of, without counting the edition pub- 
lished without accompaniment. 

The ‘‘ Passe Pied” in Leo Délibes’ ‘‘ Roi s’amuse ” 
has hada sale of 10,000,and the ‘‘ Pizzicatti,” from the 
same ballet, more than 143,000, with a regular an- 
nual sale of 10,000. The slow waltz ‘‘Sylvia’» has 
had a sale of 36,000 copies. 

There are other things besides scores and parts of 
operas. Melodies by Faure, the singer, have had 
much success. His ‘‘ La Charité” has had asale of 
19,400 copies for the edition with accompaniment, 
andof 7,900 for that without accompaniment. ‘Le 
Crucifix,” for one, two or three voices, with accom- 
paniment, has passed 32,000. Of ‘* Alleluia 
d’Amour,” 38,000 copies with accompaniment, and 
25,000 without, have been disposed of. Duprato’s 
sonnet ‘Il était nuit déja"’ has had a sale of 35,900 
numbers. Massenet’s melodies 
those of MacNab. 
eThere are some additional figures concerning piano 
music. A polka by Amédée Godard (who is not to be 
confounded with Benjamin Godard), ‘‘ Bébé,” has 
reached a sale of 13,500 copies, and Théodore Lack’s 
‘*Valse Arabesque ” more than 17,000, while Hess’ 
variations on the ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise "” have passed 
the 32,000 mark. The latter figure is as nothing com- 
pared with the 80,000 of the fantasia by Hess on the 
romance ‘‘ Ow vais tu, petit oiseau?” The same can 
be said of the famous quadrille by Strauss on ‘‘ Orphée 
aux enfers,” to which all France and a large part of 
Europe have danced, and which at Paris alone has 
had a sale of 79,000 copies. 


the 


also seli well, as do 





THE VIOLIN OF CAMILLO SIVORI, 


HE history of the violin which was owned by the 
a violin virtuoso Sivori, lately deceased, is a 
strange one and known to but few; it completes 
in a certain sense the history of the violin that is 
kept in a glass case in Genoa by the request of Paga- 
nini, who was Sivori’s master—the latter being, it 
may be remarked, Paganini’s only pupil. 

It is known how in 1820 the French merchant 
Livron, who lived in Leghorn, a great admirer of 
Paganini, made the latter a present of a Guarnerius 
del Gest bearing the mark 1743. From this on date 
the celebrity of the Guarnerius instruments, for 
Paganini with his magic talent used the violin at 
all his concerts. While up to this time the Guar- 
nerius was known to and used only by a few Italian 
violinists, these violins now became the rage, and 
every artist was on the hunt after them. Besides 
the Amati and Stradivarius a new star had arisen, 
the Guarnerius. 

On one of Paganini’s triumphal tours through Eu- 
rope, and while in Paris he had to have his violin 
repaired, and he made inquiries as to the violin maker 
who would suit best his purpose. He was recom- 
mended to Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, who at that time 
was doubtless the best violin maker of Paris and a 
connoisseur of old violins. Vuillaume had not long 
before this bought the collection of the celebrated 
Tarisio, that eccentric old person who had searched 
in every nook and corner throughout Italy for old 
instruments, and who was one day found dead at his 
house surrounded by a heap of violins, violas and 
violoncellos. The heirs, who gathered in large 
amounts in money, gave small heed to the old instru- 
ments which hung on the walls, nor to the bellies, 
backs, scrolls or other parts of old violins which 
Tarisio had arranged in boxes. Vuillaume made 
post-haste for Milan as soon as he learned of Tarisio’s 
demise and bought the whole collection at a ridic- 
ulously low figure. 

Paganini took his Guarnerius violin to this same 
Vuillaume for repairs. The latter was a happy man 
to possess, if only for afew days, the much spoken 
of violin of the great Paganini, and he resolved to 
copy it. 

Many Guarnerius violins have in the wood of the 
belly two veins running parallel with the fingerboard, 
and Vuillaume found among the old bellies of Tar- 
isio one exactly like it. Paganini’s violin was of ro- 
bust make, the inlay somewhat worn, strong bord- 
ers and sharp carved scroll. The Tarisio collection 
made it easy to furnish parts, with which Vuillaume 
built an exact counterfeit. Nothing was wanting ; 
even the varnish, which showed constant use and 
wear, was there just as on his model. 

When Paganini came for his Guarnerius Vuillaume 








Court of the Persian King, is only a pretext to bring 





sold, and of entr’acte gavotte, of the same work, no 





handed him the copy he had made in the few days 
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that had passed since the great artist had called. 
The master tried the instrument, expressed himself 
satisfied and was taking leave, when Vuillaume told 
him of the deception. Paganini was now given his 
genuine Guarnerius, but his astonishment was great 
that such a true copy could be made in such a short 
time 

He at once offered to buy this copy, but Vuillaume 
refused any remuneration ; he begged him to accept 
it as a souvenir, and said that he felt well repaid by 
having earned the praise of Paganini. 
the master gave to Sivori, his pupil, and 
the violin which Sivori used henceforth at nearly all 
his concerts was none other than that which Vuillaume 


made Tarisio collec- 


hic rT 
Chis copy 


from the odds and ends of the 

Camillo Sivori is now dead, and his violin will very 
likely be deposited with Paganini's in the Museum of 
Geno: Inethis way the Guarnerius del Gest and 


the copy of Vuillaume will come together again. 





PARIS OPERA SEASON. 

HE first new work to be produced at the Grand 
T Opéra, Paris, ‘* Otello.” Boito was 
recently in Paris and the first rehearsals of this work 
At the Opéra Comique the sea- 
‘Paul and Vir- 
by ‘‘La 


is Verdi's 


have taken place. 
son will open with a repetition of 
Victor followed 
(1792), opera in three acts, by Henri Cain 
snjamin Godard; ‘‘Guernica,” by Gailhard 
and Gheusi, and music by Paul Vidal; an opera by 
; an opera by Th. Dubois, teacher at the Con- 


be 


ginie,” by Massé, to 
Vivandicre 


ind Be 


Leroux 
a comic opera by Paul Ferrier, music by 
by 


servatoire ; 
Gaston Serpetti; finally a ‘‘ Nina de l’Enclos,’ 
Leneca and Bernéde, music by Missa. The Théatre 
de la Gaieté is to have ‘‘ Thimour,” a comic opera in 
by Robert Planquette, a novelty. 
La Grande Made- 


three acts, as 
Furthermore it is expected that ‘ 
moiselle”’ will be produced some time next winter. 
This is a comic opera with the scene of action during 
the reign of Louis XIV., composed by George Marty, 
who received the Prix de Rome and is now a teacher 


at the Conservatoire. 





THE WORCESTER FEST/VAL. 

HE thirty-seventh annual festival of the Worces- 
T County (Mass.) Musical Association will be 
held at Mechanics’ Hall, September 24 to September 
28 inclusive. The artists engaged for this festival are 


ter 


as follows 

Mme. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer, Mme. 
Miss Caroline Gardner-Clarke, 
Miss Elizabeth K, Pelton, and Mme. Emma _ Juch. 
Contraltos—Mrs. Carl Alves, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, Mrs. May Sleeper-Ruggles, and Mrs. Julie L. 
Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. J. H. 
B. Davis and Herr Anton 
Carl E. Dufft, Mr. Ericsson 
and Mr. G. Campanari. 
Instrumental virtuosi- 
Julia Rive-King, piano; Mr. William C. Carl, 
organ; Mr. Franz Kneisel, violin; Mr. Edmund 
Schuecker, harp; Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, harp, and 
Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute. 

At the first concert, Tuesday evening, September 
25, Mendelssohn's ‘‘Elijah” will be given. The 
principal numbers at the other concerts will be as 
follows: Second concert, Wednesday afternoon at 
2:30; September 26—Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4, in 
B flat major, op. 60 ; Chadwick's ‘‘Phoenix Expirans” 
(selections), Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” Weber- 
Berlioz ‘Invitation ala Valse,” with two harps, as ar- 
ranged by Berlioz; Bach's adagio and gavot, for 
strings, and songs by Miss Caroline Gardner-Clarke. 

Third concert, Wednesday evening at 7:45, Sep- 
tember 26—Brahm’s ‘‘Tragic Overture,” Verdi's Man- 
zoni Requiem Mass, Mme. Zippora Monteith, Mrs. 
Julie L. Wyman, Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. G. 
Campanari, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

Fourth concert, Thursday afternoon, at 2:30, Sep- 
tember 27 Hindel'’s coronation anthem, ‘‘ Zadok 
the Priest ;" Handel's concerto for organ and orches- 
tra, as arranged for this festival by Alexandre Guil- 
mant; Berloiz’s symphony, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet;” 
Clayton Johns’ romance and scherzo for strings, and 
selections by Mme. Zippora Montieth and Messrs. J. 
H. McKinley and Wm. C. Carl. 

Fifth concert, Thursday evening, at 7:45, Septem- 
‘‘Paradise Lost (selections) ; 
Wagner's overture, ‘‘ Faust ;"" Wagner's grand duet, 
‘‘Die Walkiiure;” Wagner’s grand aria, ‘‘ Dich 
Theure Halle;"" Wagner's grand aria, ‘‘ Winter 


Sopranos 


Zippora Monteith, 


Tenors 


Mr 


Wyman 
Mckinley 
Schott. | 


Clarence 
saritones—Mr. 
F. Bushnell, Mr. C. I. Rice, 
Mr. D. M. Babcock. 


Bass 


Mme 


ber 27—Rubinstein’'s 


Sturme;" Berloiz’s overture, ‘‘ Carnival Romain ;’ 
Schuecker’s harp fantasie, for two harps, and selec- 
tions by Mme. Guthrie-Moyer, Mrs. Alves, Mme. 
Emma Juch, and Messrs. Schott, Rieger, Edmund 
and Heinrich Schuecker. 

Sixth concert, Friday afternoon, at 2:30, Septem- 
ber 28—Tschaikowsky’s fantastic for piano and or- 
chestra, op. Tschaikowsky’s overture, ‘‘ 1812”; 
Tschaikowsky's songs; Gounod’s ‘‘ Hymn to St. Ce- 
celia ;’ Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust ;” Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption ;” 
Gounod's ‘‘ St. Cecelia Mass,” and selections by Mme. 
Emma Juch, Mme. Julia Rive-King and Messrs. Davis 
and Dufft. 

Seventh concert, Friday evening, at 7:45, Septem- 
ber Saint-Saéns’ Biblical opera, ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah,” complete vocal and instrumental represen- 
tation, chorus, soloists and orchesta, Mrs. Alves, 
Messrs. McKinley, Dufft, Rice and Babcock. 
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THE SEIDL ORCHESTRA. 

AST Monday Mr. Anton Seidl brought to a close 
L his very successful concert season at Brighton 
These concerts were well attended and the 
programs of a high order. Mr. Seidl has already re- 
ceived an offer for nextseason. The Seidl Orchestra, 
as has already been announced, will play four Sunday 
concerts beginning in the month of October at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and in the spring the or- 
chestra will make a tour in the South and West. 


Beach. 





BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


HE visit paid by our Mr. Blumenberg to Europe 


regular traffic exists in the production of fraudulent 
and illegitimate musical instruments supposed to be 
old and prepared especially for American collectors, 
who become the victims of systematized robbery and 
fraud. 

Clavichords, harpsichords, spinets, violins, ‘cellos 
and curious instruments in imitation of medizval 
types are manufactured or doctored to give them the 
appearance of old specimens, and they are placed in 
the track of American buyers, who are apparently 
misled chiefly because of their confidence in the par- 
ties engaged in this line of business in Europe and 
their agents in the United States. 

It is therefore our duty to advise all persons who 
propose to spend any money on such objects to in- 
vestigate the party or parties offering them for sale. 
Europe has been scoured of nearly all perfect speci- 
mens and the pedigree of nearly every legitimate 
instrument is known. If this cannot be produced 
together with the instrument no one should be 
tempted to purchase, for it is almost certain that a 
‘‘fake” or fraud is about to be foisted upon him, es- 
pecially if he is an American—for the stuff is made 
particularly with an eye upon the American market. 








THE PORTRAIT OF A LUTE PLAYER. 
“ HE Portrait of a Lute Player” is the title of an 
article in ‘‘Le Guide Musical.” It concerns 
the portrait of Charles Mouton, lute player to Louis 
XIV. Itis a curious fact that neither Fétis nor any 
other biographer mentions this masterpiece in en- 
graving. It is the work of the famous Antwerp en- 
graver Gérard Edelinck, who, it is said, introduced 
the square copper-plate. The artist took as a model 
a painting by De Troy. He lived from 1649 to 1707. 
His work has every right to be ranked among ‘the 
best of itskind. The lute measures 10 centimetres in 
width and it is 25 centimetres in length, while Mer- 
senne’s is only 6. 

Only five copies of the print are known, and they 
are considered most valuable. 1. Is supplied witha 
Latin rhyme praising the virtuoso. It precedes the 
names of the artists. 2. Has a cut margin. On the 
left below are the words : ‘‘ De Troy pinxit,” and on 
the right: ‘‘Edelinck. Sculp. cum privil. Regis.” 
Edelinck engraved with the King’s consent. At 
Paris, rue Saint-Jacques. ‘‘ Au Séraphin.” 

Some proofs can be found which have the follow- 
ing verse : 

Cher maitre, a te voir si bien représenté, 

Par des charmes secrets je me laisse surprendre 
Je suis de ton portrait doublement enchanté 

Je te vois et je crois t’entendre. 

3. Is that which bears the inscription on left below, 
“De Troy, pinxit Edelinck sculp. Paris, at T. 
Audran’s, engraver to the King. ‘Aux Gobelins.’” 
4. Has instead of Audran’s address, Paris, at Budlet’s, 
rue Gesvers. These words are preceded by ‘De 





Troy pinxit, Edelinck sculp.” The fifth copy has the 
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same inscription asthesecond. Mouton, aGallictype, 
with a smiling, clever face, is sitting with his legs 
crossed in a cushioned armchair. He wears the wig 
of his time, and is dressed in a large and sumptuous 
robe with gold strings. Round his neck and hands 
is beautiful lace. One hand touches the strings of 
the lute, the other marks the stops of the clavier. 
The hands are most beautifully chiseled. All this 
splendor reveals not only the concert player, but the 
artist who moved in the highest circles. 

A gentleman of this kind was the Flemish master 
De Fesch, who became celebrated in London through 
his instrumental classes. As regardsthe instrument, 
it is areal gem. Its graceful and elegant form is fully 
displayed, and itis to be hoped that some day the 
name of its maker may be ascertained. Unfortu- 
nately these great works are generally imitated, and 
such is the case here. A copy of the figure tepre- 
senting Cambert. a composer during the reign of 
Louis XIV., is reproduced in the ‘‘Musique Popu- 
laire” of December 21, 1882, Cambert used to play 
the organ, but gave it up later on to devote himself 
to the drama. The engraving of this pseudo-Cam- 
bert is copied from Mouton’s, except for a change in 
the position from right to left. But this print gives 
only part of the lute, which produces an ugly effect. 

Another imitation is the portrait of the German 
lute player Adam Falkenhagen. Happily this is only 
partial, the instrument and the pose of the hands 
being imitated. A table, on which an inkstand and 
pen are placed, indicates the composer. 

In 1707-1716 Etienne Rogeo published at Amster- 
dam a series of the celebrated lute player’s works. 


this year has disclosed to him the fact that a| Edelinck’s superb portrait is mentioned in the Cata- 


logue des estampes de Firmin. Didot (1877, No. 
It was sold for 45 frs. To-day it is worth 
Various modern proofs without signature 
circulate, but they are easily recognized, and even 
the most simple amateur could not be deceived. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 


XII. 
ERE are two very interesting letters to Anton 
Rubinstein : 

My DEAR RuBINsTEIN—Gurkhaus has just sent me 
a copy of your ‘‘ Persian Songs,” on the title page of 
which there is a mistake which I beg you to get cor- 
rected without delay. The Grand'Duches Sophie is - 
no longer ‘‘ Hereditary Grand Duchess,” but ‘‘ Grand 
Duchess” pure and simple, and I think it would not 
do to send her the dedicatory copy with this extra 
word. Please write therefor to Gurkhaus to see to it. 

‘‘In the number of the ‘ Blatter fiir Music’ which has 
come to me I have read with great pleasure and 
satisfaction Zellner’s article on your first concert in 
Vienna. It is not only very well written, but thor- 
oughly well conceived and of the right tone and man- 
ner to maintain for criticism its right and its raison 
d'étre. I second it very sincerely for the just eulogy 
it gives to your works, and if you have the oppor- 
tunity make my compliments to Zellner, to whom I 
wrote a few lines the other day. This article coin- 
cides rather singularly with that which appeared in 
the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift’ (No. II.) on Robert Schumann, 
in which I probed rather deeply into the question of 
criticism. If you believe me, my dear Rubinstein, 
you will not long delay making yourself of the party, 
for, for the few artists who have sense, intelligence 
and a serious and honest will, it is really their duty to 
take up the pen in defense of our art and our con- 
viction—it matters little, moreover, on which side of 
the opinions represented by the press you think it 
well to place yourself. Musical literature is a field 
far too little cultivated by productive artists, and if 
they continue to neglect it they will have to bear the 
consequences and to pay their damages, 

‘‘ With regard to Weymar news, I beg to inform 
you that this evening Kiihmstedt’s oratorio, ‘The 
Transfiguration of the Lord,’ will be given at the 
theatre, under the very undirecting direction of the 
composer. I cannot, unfortunately, return him the 
compliment he paid you at Wilhelmstahl—‘ Young 
man, you have satisfied me’—for after having heard it 
at three rehearsals I found no satisfaction in it, either 
for my ears or my mind—it is the old frippery of 
counterpoint—the old unsalted and unpeppered 
sausage, &c., rubbish to the ruin of eye andear! I 
will try to leave it out in my Mass, although this 
style is very usual in composing church music. In 
five or six weeks I hope to have finished this work, 
at whichI am working heart and soul (the ‘Kyrie’ and 
‘Gloria’ are written,) Perhaps! shall still find you at 
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Vienna (or in the outskirts, which are charming), 
when I come to Gran in the month of July. 

‘If not, we shall see each other again at Weymar, 
for you owe me a compensation for your last fugue, 
which is no more to my taste than Kiihmstedt’s 
counterpoint. 

‘‘When are you going to send me the complete 
works of Anton Rubinstein that you promised me, 
and which I beg you not to forget? Your ideaof a 
retrospective carnival seems to me excellent, and you 
know how to write charming and distinguished pieces 
of that kind. 

‘‘Farewell, dear friend; I must leave you to go 
and have a rehearsal of Schumann's ‘‘ Genoveva,” 
which is to be given next Monday. It is a work in 
which there is something worthy of consideration 
and which bears a strong impress of the composer's 
style. Among the operas which have been produced 
during the last fifty years it is certainly the one I pre- 
fer (Wagner excepted—that is understood), notwith- 
standing its want of dramatic vitality—a want not 
made up for by some beautiful pieces of music, what- 
ever interest musicians of our kind may nevertheless 
take in hearing them. A thousand cordial greetings, 
and yours ever, F. Liszt. 

‘‘Weymar, April 3, 1855. 

‘‘When you write to me, please add your address. 
I beg you will also return my best compliments to 
Lewy. 

‘‘A thousand affectionate messages to Van II. from 
the Princess.” TPs 

‘*My Dear RubinsteEIN—On my return from the 
Musical Festival at Diisseldorf, where I hoped to 
meet you, I found the parcel of ceuvres choisies and 
the portrait, which is very successful, of Van II. I 
hasten to give you my best thanks for this first send- 
ing, begging you not to forget your promise to com- 
plete in the course of their publication the collection 
of your works, which have for me always a double in- 
terest of art and friendship. This morning we had a 
taste with Singer and Cossmann of the trio in G 
minor, of which I had kept a special recollection—and 
afterward Princess Marie Wittgenstein (who commis- 
sions me to give all herthanks to you until she can 
have the pleasure of giving them to youin person) 
demanded the pieces dedicated to her, which had 
complete success. 

‘‘A propos of dedications, the Grand Duchess 
Sophie is enchanted with the ‘Persische Lieder’ 
(‘ Persian Songs’), and this she has probably already 
intimated to you. Shortly before her departure for 
Diisseldorf she sang several of them over again, tak- 
ing more and more liking tothem. Decidedly the 
first impression that these ‘Lieder’ made on me, 
when you showed them to me, and when I begged 
you to publish them without delay, was just, and I 
have not been deceived in predicting for them a 
quasi popular success. Mdlle. Genast, who has re- 
turned from Berlin, tells me that she made a furore 
there with ‘Wennes doch immer so bliebe!’ (‘ Oh, 
could it remain so forever!’) But unfortunately, as 
an older song has it, ‘It cannot remain so forever 
under the changing moon!’ 

‘‘The last time I was passing through Leipsic 
(where they gave my ‘Ave Maria’ exceedingly well 
at the Catholic church) I told Gétze to appropriate 
to himself three or four of your ‘Persische Lieder,’ 
which he will sing splendidly; and, as he comes 
here pretty often, I will beg him to give us the 
first hearing of them at some court concert. The 
Grand Duchess Olga is expected for the day after to- 
morrow ; and if, as is probable, they treat her to a 
little concert, I shall take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make her become better acquainted with 
the trios you dedicated to her, and which I consider 
as among your best works. In the parcel I noticed 
the absence of ‘ L’Album de Kamennoi-Ostrow,’ which 
I should like to make known, or, better still, to offer 
from you to H. I. H. the Dowager Grand Duchess, 
and which I want you to send me for this purpose. 

“If by chance you pass through Bonn, do not 
forget to go and see Professor Kilian, who has been 
interested in you from very old times, and with whom 
we talked much of you and your works during the 
journey from Cologne to Diisseldorf. 

‘*Write me word soon what you are doing now. I, 
for my part, shall spend the summer at Weymar, up 
to the time of my journey to Grau (June-August). I 
count on your promise to come and see me 1n the 
autumn, unless your road should lead you into these 
parts sooner. You may be very sure of being always 


most welcome at the Altenburg; and even if a num- 








ber of those holding our musical opinion should meet 
still less often than in the past, that would not in any 
way influence the very sincere feelings of friendship 
and esteem which I bear towards you and keeptowards 
you invariably. When we see each other again you 
will find my ‘ Divina Commedia’ pretty far advanced; 
I have sketched a plan of it (a symphony in three 
parts; the two first, ‘Hell’ and ‘ Purgatory,’ exclu- 
sively instrumental; the third, ‘ Paradise,’ with 
chorus), but I cannot set myself entirely to this work 
until I have finished the new score of my choruses 
from Herder’s ‘ Prometheus,’ which I am rewriting in 
order to have it printed shortly after the publication 
of my ‘Symphonic Poems,’ six of which will come 
out next October. 

‘*T am very curious to see what your new case of 
manuscripts will contain. Have you set to work on 
‘Paradise Lost’? I think that would be the most 
opportune work for taking possession of your fame 
as a composer. 

‘‘A thousand cordial expressions of friendship, 











and yours ever, F. Liszt.” 
(To be continued.) 
MUSICAL BITS. 
: p. {[PickKED Up BY A EUROPEAN 
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/»ARLSBAD is crowded with 
' musical people this sea- 
son. Leoncavallo was 
there for a few days and 
cunningly escaped the at- 
tentions which the daugh- 
ters from America and 
other countries were anx- 
ious to bestow upon him. 
A Viennese wit remarked 
that Leoncavallo was tak- 
ing the cure for ‘‘ Melo- 
dienfluss.” (Please trans- 
late this yourself.) A daughter of Meyerbeer, a 
young lady of seventy-five, was among the cur- 
guests of Carlsbad. She is a baroness, and of such 
remarkably youthful appearance that she could be 
easily taken for a young woman of thirty, were it not 
for the face covered with thick layers of paint and 
wrinkles. She is said to be wealthy and anxiously 
guarding that posthumous opera which Meyerbeer 
left to be produced at acertain period after his death. 
The people of Carlsbad all know and regard with 
reverence the baroness as she passes along silently 
among the woods. 





* 
* 7 


Julius Bauer and C. Wittmann, the librettists of 
‘Poor Jonathan,” are working on a new comic opera 
with Millocker, The subject is on the order of the 
‘‘ Beggar Student,” which was after all the greatest 
success of Millocker. ‘The managers abroad are all 
complaining of the dearth of novelties in the comic 
opera field, and predict a revolution in lighter amuse- 
ments unless the two promised novelties for the next 
season—the new opera by Millocker and the new 
work by Johann Strauss, for which the Viennese 
critic, Kalbeck, is writing the libretto—shall prove 
popular successes. 


* 
* * 


Strauss has only had succes d’estime of late years. 
Nevertheless, the Viennese people are preparing in 
great style for his fiftieth artistic anniversary, which 
will occur some time next fall. Two monster per- 
formances will be given simultaneously, one at the 
Imperial Opera House, the other at the Weidner 
Theatre, the home of the Strauss successes. At the 
former house a special pantomime and ballet produc- 
tion is promised, into which all the popular works of 
the ‘‘ King of Waltzes” will be introduced. The In- 
tendant of the Imperial theatres, Baron Besezny, will 
himseif supervise this performance. At the other 
house a production of ‘‘ The Bat” (Die Fledermaus), 
with only grand opéra singers in the cast, who have 
formerly been opéra comique singers, is promised. 
Wouldn't it be lovely to have Mme. Materna come 
from America to sing the light-hearted ‘‘ Rosalinde ” ? 


* 
* * 


Apropos of Materna, that reminds me that during 
my stay in London I was overwhelmed by the spec- 
tacle in a box at the Lyric Theatre of Mme. Kate 
Rolla and Miss Marie Halton, who have both devel- 
oped some very formidable eméonpoint. And who do 
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you think sat between them—wedged in, like a thorn 
among full-bloomed roses? Whom do you think? 
Perugini, Signor Jack Perugini, as true as I am sitting 
here among shady trees sending youthis jetsam. All 
the three notes of Miss May Yohe did not have the 
attraction that little Jack in his box had. Mme. Rolla 
was exceedingly sweet on him and often undertook 
the quite superfluous task of whispering into his ear. 


* 
a * 


Little Marie Tempest and the latest subject of her 
light fancy, that curious leading man, Julius Steger, 
are now doing the small watering places around 
Vienna. They are having a blissful time, and Julius 
is trying to reciprocate for the favors which the 
Dresden china prima donna bestowed upon him in 
London. She even went so far as to introduce him 
to Manager Edwardes, who at once did not engage 
him. What curious eyes Theodore Reichmann will 
make when he perchance meets his former chum on 
the arm of a lady—and a perfect lady at that! 

a & 

Herr Fritz Schréder, the leading 
Vienna Opera House, gave a song-recital in Carlsbad 
which was distinguished by a curiously cosmopolitan 
audience, which enjoyed the fine voice of this artist, 
and by the remarkably lengthy program he gave. 
He sang fourteen numbers and gave three encores, 
rendering, among other songs, ‘‘ Siegmund’s” spring 
song from the ‘ Valkyrie,” Hanno’s aria from Sme- 
tana’s ‘‘ Kiss,” Georg’s aria from Mascagni's ‘‘ Rant- 
zau,” Canio’s aria from ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and Ossian’s 
ta-ra-ra-bum-de-aye prayer from Massenet’s ‘‘ Wer- 
ther.” Remarkable endurance, but then Schrédter’s 
voice is wonderfully fresh and sympathetic. Whata 
success he would be in New York! Herr Sigmund 
Griinfeld, who looks like his brothers, accompanied 
him, and in the audience were Banker Jefferson 
Seligman, from New York; Banker Porges, from 
Paris; Banker Pringsheim, from Berlin; Baron Op- 
penheim, from London ; Baron Springer, from Vienna 
—all multi-millionaires. Think of it!—and I was 
there too. 


tenor of the 


= 
= =x 


Manager Cleary, equally well-known in London, 
Paris and New York, does not seem to be discouraged 
by the dismal failure of his ‘‘Enfant Prodigue” en- 
terprise in the States, and has secured the rights of 
‘*M’ms'lle Carabin,” a Parisian success, for America. 
Mr. Cleary says that he has a new Australian prima 
donna for this operetta, whose name he will not 
just now divulge. Cleary enjoys life with his 
friend, Charley Einstein, of New York, in Marien- 
bad and other places where beautiful specimens of 
womanhood are plenty. 

* oe 

Do you remember Nina Farrington, whose com- 
mand of newspaper notoriety was always in inverse 
ratio to her artistic achievements in the light opera 
region? Well, she thrones as Mrs. Ferris now in the 
Tyrol, and is studying chansonettes in different lan- 
guages. She intends to make her début as interna- 
tional chanteuse excentrique at the Empire or at 
Koster & Bial’s shortly. 


* 


* 


I hear that Alvary has signed with Damrosch, after 
first offering to Pollini, with whom he is under con- 
tract, part of the wages offered him for America. 
This Pollini absolutely refused, whereupon the good 
Alvary sat down and discovered a flawin his contract 
with Pollini which enabled him to accept the engage- 
ment for America. Perhaps you have heard all this. 


* 
x * 


The letters of Hans von Biilow, which are pub- 
lished in this month’s ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau,” create 
no end of comment in the musical world. They were 
written to Richard Pohl, and are full of characteris- 
tics of the marvelous individuality of the writer. He 
signs himself, for instance, 

Yours truly, I 


| 
— 


.O 


“LZSI 


4 jy <a 
IAN ve 


‘ZOITESA 


He says that ‘‘ Tausig makes a furore in Vienna with 
piano recitals 4 la Moi,” and makes brilliantly erro- 
neous comments on the musical productions of the 
day—but you had better get these letters and have 
them translated, VIENNA. 

Elisa Kutcherra.—Miss Elisa Kutcherra the well-known 
soprano, who has been singing with” marked success in 
London under the management of Sir Augustus Harris, will 
arrive in this country shortly. 
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1 home August 17 from a two 
Europe. He visited Bayreuth, 


greatly enjoyed a tour through 
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Amy Ward Murray has spent the summer in the 


She will return to the choir gallery of the 
ned Church, Jersey City, next Sunday, 

tlett’s three new songs, published by Schir- 
a wide sale. One is entitled ‘‘ What means 


lonely and is dedicated to Mrs. Curl Alves. 


Dearest Robin,” is written for Mrs. Charles 

} Dutton. The third, ‘‘ Contemplation.” dedicated to 
Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, of the best 
its syncopated accompaniment of close har- 


is cne songs ever 
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written, and 
monies is fascinating beyond description. 
les Jerome Coleman has returned from his vacation, 


He visited Saratoga, Thou- 


Char 
rounder and jollier than ever 
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sand Islands and Niagara Falls, and played the organ for 
one month at the Park Street Presbyterian Church, Syra- 

Iferman Hans Wetzler sends me greeting from Germany. 
He married Miss Lini Dienstbach, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C bach, at June. Mr. Wetzler 


1 several successful organ recitals, and is having 


Dienst Usingen, in 


fulsummer. Heexpects to reach New York 
th his bri 
Mrs. Katherine Spencer Bloodgood has returned from a 
where she 


de about September 20 
lightful at Chenango Bridge, N. Y., 
aptivated the members of the Baptist and Congregational 
hes by her exquisite singing on several Sundays. 
Misses Marie I Mosher, 

the Lyceum Ladies’ Quartet, are rusticating at 
lian, Ulster County, N. Y. Thealtosof the organiza- 
Miss I The 
artet has just issued new circulars for the coming season. 
lished soprano has recently settled in 

the person of Mrs. Oriska Worden Glover, who 

rned to America from a fifteen months’ course 

Her voice is pure, 
1 sympathetic, and has a wide range, 
juality throughout. She will be heard 
ling winter in the best concerts, and is 
rapidly to the front rank of local musical ar- 
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; Jacques Bouhy in Paris. 
ellow, powerful an 
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Reformed Chur 


Glover was heard at the Second Collegiate 
ch, Harlem, on August 19; at St. Mary the 
irgin’s the following Sunday, and at Plymouth Church, 


Brookly In each of these places her voice 
and style 


Mary Dolor 


y admired, Besides Mrs. Glover, Miss 
es Foley, of Baltimore, contralto, and Maurice 


Stone, from Paris, bass, substituted last Sunday at 


Plymouth Church in place of the regular singers of the 
cpnotr 

Miss Helen 
Bis: es 
Clara B 


Lamont, the popular soprano, is resting at 
Salem, 
Miss Random, soprano, will sing next Sunday 
Church, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island. 
ing contralto, Miss Laura Esperanza Gar- 
summering at the Sagamore, Long Lake, Hamil- 
ity, N.Y. She has sung there several times in 
1d concert with decided success. 
Miss Mary Dolores Foley, a very interesting contralto 
from Baltimore, with a voice full of tears and tenderness, 
i her friend Miss Jenkins for several weeks 


Nevada, She has been recognized for 
years as the best contralto in 


has been 


at the this city. 


Baltimore, and is 


‘ry ambitious for a broader field, so she will settle 
rotham early in October, and the musical circles of the 
stropolis will be better off by the addition of one more 


lass contralto 


Miss Foley sang with Sousa’s Band 


at Coney Island and won a host of musical ad- 


mirers. She will be heard next Sunday morning at the 
Church of the 
S. F 


the injury 


Pilgrims, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Storrs’. 
the 
beg pardon, limb—and goes about 


ischer Miller, tenor, has nearly recovered from 
y to his leg 
his business with the aid of a silk stocking. He was hit by 
a baseball. One may as well be struck by a cannon ball 


nowadays. Louis R. Dressler and the perpetrator of 


‘*Gotham Gossip” spent a delightful evening last Thurs- 
day at Mr. Miller's pretty home in South Orange. 

Mrs. Janet E. B. Crosby, soprano of St. Ann's Church, 
Harlem, writes me from Helena, Mon., where she is spend- 
ing a pleasant vacation. She will be at her post here next 
Sunday. 

Ulysses S. Thomas, organist of the Lafayette Street 











Church, Buffalo, was in New York last week on his way 
home from an Eastern watering place. He isan agreeable 
fellow and a competent musician. 

Albert W. Brown presided at the new organ in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s last Sunday in the absence of Richard Henry 
Warren, Mr. Brown went into ecstasies over this grand 
instrument. He is a musician of rare attainments. Be- 
sides being a fine organist he has a magnificent tenor 
voice, and is at present musical director for Mr. Frohman. 

The Rev. Dr. A. W. Seabrease, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was in New York recently for the purpose of securing an 
organist and choirmaster for his surpliced choir. From the 
several organists whom he met he selected Miss Mary H. 
Gillies, of Sparkill, N. Y., and made her a handsome offer, 
but Miss Gillies has decided toremain East. It was quitea 
triumph for the genus female organist that Miss Gillies 
was tendered this fine position. 








Ysaye. 

SAYE, whose picture appears on the front 
Y page of this paper, is the idollized pupil of the im- 
mortal Vieuxtemps. It is a name not easy to pronounce, 
but once pronounced never forgotten—Ysaye was born at 
Liége, that violinist nursery. He is famous throughout all 
Europe, the number of countries in which he has achieved 
triumph covers all, and the number of cities in which his 
name is celebrated is legion, he has only to add to his glory 
America, which he will do this fall, making his début No- 
vember 16 with the Philharmonic Society of this city. In his 
youthful days he received the first technical training from his 
father; he progressed rapidly, and after a short stay at the 
Conservatoire at Liége, he spent one year under the direc- 
tion of Wieniawski in Brussells, he had the good luck to be 
noticed by Vieuxtemps in a concert at Antwerp, upon 
which occasion, Vieuxtemps, as told in the Paris ‘‘ Figaro,” 
leaped upon the stage, and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, hugged and kissed Ysaye and called him ‘‘my 
son,” and ‘‘star of my school,” and the vast audience 
shouted itself hoarse. On the solicitation of Vieuxtemps, 
Ysaye was sent to Paris with a pension allowed him by the 
Government of Belgium. 

By constant association with Vieuxtemps Ysaye imbibed 
the manner and methods of that great genius. In 1878 
Vieuxtemps retired to Algiers, where hedied. Then Ysaye 
made a series of succesful tours through Europe, receiving 
the patronage of crowns and the nobility. This was inter- 
rupted only three years ago, when he was nominated to 
the Royal Conservatory at Brussels. Since that time he 
has taken no rest, as many others doin such situations. 
Every year he makes an artistic tour, without neglecting 
his pupils. The testimony of this is the number of perfect 
violinists created by him. His pupils can be distinguished 
by the suppleness of the bow and by that free style and 
bright gesture worthy of Ysaye. They are as clean cut as 
a cameo, as distinguishable from other graduates as the 
real sun from a stage effect. Ysaye’s magnificent stature, 
with flowing hair and the face of a young Greek god, con- 
sistently deserve for him the title of ‘‘ Champion of the 
Violin.” When carried away and inspired by his great 
playing one half expects to see an aura descending upon 
his magnificent head, and when playing it does not seem 
that he is pressing the violin with his fingers and powerful 
arms, for his violin follows the curves impressed and the 
phrases sung, and the enraptured hearer inclines to the 
belief that he is listening to an organ, of which the notes 
cross one another and multiply. 

An exalted enthusiasm takes hold of the audience after 
the end of each number, and when Ysaye plays Bach for 
violin only no word can describe the splendor of this music, 
interpreted by such an artist ; a new world comes to us, the 
heavens open, nothing more stands upon the earth ; this 
giant of music carries you away into the terrestrial space ; 
it is a little of the divinity disclosed by Bach, and which 
received the flight of fancy by the bow of the charming 
Ysaye. In decorating Ysaye it is not only to those great 
virtuosos of our times that the honors are rendered, but 
also to that distinguished foreigner who has served so 
faithfully the French art. The man is not less interesting 
than the artist ; he is one of those whose face will strike 
you with wonder, even if you only pass him by in the 
street ; it is not the form of those hats and fur caps that 
draws the attention, but his gigantic and flexible body, 
and his face, fine, warm and living, worthy of the brush of 
Franz Halsor Manet. While playing his body seems 
transfigured, but his gestures remain sober and the audi- 
ence can face the virtuoso without fear to be molested or 
disturbed ; the instrument and the man make one body. 
As a conversationalist he is charming, with a vivacity that 
draws you toward him, and in the discussion of arts he 
talks with an irresistible vehemency. 

Here are a few of his press notices : 

From the London “‘ Times.”’ 

‘Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, was heard at his concert, in 
the Beethoven concerto and variations by J. Joachim. His marvel 
ous execution, broad conception and perfect tone put the audience 


warmest enthusiasm. Ysaye may be considered the greatest 


violinist of the world.”’ 


in the 


From the London “ Daily Telegraph.”’ 
“At the Symphony Concert Ysaye was heard in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and the “Scotch Fantaisie”’ of Max Bruch’s. Neverdidany 





violinist make such a sensation, the sweetness of his tone in the soft 
passages and the boldness of his bowing in the technical parts called 
forth the most genuine admiration.” 


From the London ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 

““Ysaye was heard in the Ninth Concerto of Spohr and Bach's 
“Chaconne.”” His interpretation of these works was stamped by uw 
greatness of conception and a clearness of execution rarely heard 
before, the enthusiastic audience called the splendid artist innumer- 
able times before the public.” 


‘*YsayE AS A CONDUCTOR.” 
[Written by Eugene Georges, the Parisian critic.] 

* Another feature under which Ysaye is less known and where he 
had in Belgium as rivals only M. Dupont and Jevaert, is that of 
Kapelmeister. At his beginning at Waux Hall last year, where he 
was the leader of three or four concerts he excelled himself and es- 
tablished new faith in his ability, this revelation brought to hima 
success of which he can be justly proud. This artist will by many 
rights appear in the portrait gallery published by the ‘‘Le Libre 
Critique” to encourage the glories of the artistic world more univer- 
sally appreciated than this.” 

Ysaye is Knight of the Order of Leopold, Officer of Public Instruc- 
tion of France, Knight of the Legion of Honor of Russia, Knight of 
the Oak Crown of Holland, Knight of the Crown of Italy, &c 

Ysaye will bring to this country two of the best violins 
in existence, one a ‘‘ Gagliano” which cost thirty thousand 
francs, and the other a ‘‘ Guarnerius” which is said to be 
the finest in the world, which cost Ysaye nearly forty thou- 
sand francs; the tone of this noble instrument under the 
marvelous bowing of Ysaye sounds at times like an organ. 

M. Ysaye has sent to this country a répertoire which is 
said to be the largest and the grandest ever sent by an in- 
strumentalist to this country, consisting of two hundred and 
forty-three classical compositions. M. Ysaye adds in his 
letter to his managers, in which he incloses the répertoire: 
‘‘If the American people want any more, I could inclose 
another fifty.” 

This great artist willbe heard at nine different concerts 
in this city, three in Boston, three in Chicago, three in Cin- 
cinnati, and also in St. Louis, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit and Cleveland, and as quoted in a recent 
evening paper, he is the highest priced instrumentalist 
that has been brought from Europe in many years, having 
been engaged at an enormous expense by the new firm of 
R. E. Johnston & Joseph Arthur, Mr. Johnston having been 
obliged to make a special trip to Europe in order to secure 
him. 

Miss Fannie Hirsch.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, the dramatic 
soprano, is now open for engagements for the fall and win- 
ter season. Miss Hirsch sings all the oratorios and her 
‘* Lieder” work cannot be excelled. Those desiring to 
become pupils of this artiste can address her at 111 East 
Seventy-third street. 

Heinrich Zoellner.—For the New York Philharmonic 
Club Heinrich Zoellner, the well-known director of the 
New York Liederkranz, has composed and dedicated a 
sextet suite in tour movements, which will be on the club's 
répertoire next winter. Also Theo. Gouvé, the French 
composer, has composed a flute solo for Mr. Eugene Weiner, 
the director of the club, the manuscript of which the latter 
has lately received. 


A Staten Island Concert.—An interesting concert was 
given by I. W. Whitford, Jr., with the Apollo Band of 
thirty pieces at the Staten Island Auditorium. The large 
hall was well filled with listeners, and to judge from the 
applause the band and the artists were much appreciated. 
The band opened the entertainment with the march from 
the ‘‘ Prophet ;” it also played selections from ‘ Faust,” 
Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiiuser March” and Mazurka Russe ‘‘ La 
Czarina,” by Ganne. Mr. Whitford showed the right 
spirit in conducting his various numbers. Theprima donna 
of the evening was Miss Clara C. Henley, soprano, who 
sang an aria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute,” also several 
German Lieder. She was the recipient of great applause, 
well deserving the flattering demonstration, which claimed 
from her two encores. The same must be said of Mr. 
Eugene Weiner, the well-known flutist, who had two num- 
bers on the program, (a) andante from concerto (op. 98) 
by H. Hoffman, (b) allegro by Demerseman and the Amer- 
ican rhapsodie, ‘‘ Columbus,” by Terschack. Mr. Weiner 
is one of our foremost flute virtuosi, and Mr. Whitford, the 
director of the band, is one of his pupils. Special mention 
should be made of Miss Nellie Hillyer, a ‘‘ Crane pupil” 
and fine singer, who played that evening the accompani- 
ments in a highly artistic manner. 


THE PEABODY GRADUATES’ PREPARATORY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


17 East Centre Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Staff of teachers includes Peabody graduates and others of the 
foremost Baltimore musicians. 
TERMS PER YEAR: 
Vocal or Instrumental Music, $30. 
Ensemble Classes, $5. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT of. operatic ensemble singing for 
professional vocalists and advanced students conducted by 
GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
Director Hinrichs Grand Opera Company, 
——-TERMS PER YEAR : $30, 
For circulars address MAY G. EVANS, President. 








Theory, $20. 
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IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN Mr. Frank 


Burnand are to co-operate in the new opera for the 


and 


pavoy. 
collaborated in this line of work, and the result of the re- 


It is now twenty-six years since these gentlemen 
union is looked forward to with much interest. The date 
for the new production has not been fixed, and it is proba- 


ble that one of the old when the 
‘* Mirette,” 


which did not prove to be a lasting favorite, was taken off 


favorites will be revived 


theatre reopens, some time next month. 


last Saturday. 

Rehearsals of Brandon Thomas’ and Jakobowski's comic 
opera, ‘‘ The Queen of Brilliants,” are progressing rapidly. 
the mentioned last week in the cast, the 


Besides names 


American contingent contains Miss Annie Meyer, Miss 








Laura Joyce, Mr. Westford and Mr. Herbert Wilke, and 
Miss Russell has brought her own conductor, M Steindorf, 
to wield the baton. This opera was originally given in 








Vienna with success and afterward at Prague. 

Professor Hollander recently introduced into one of the 

programs of the Volksgarten Concerts at Cologne an over- 
pa 

The 


work met with the approval of the audience and was 


ture by Mr. Frank M. Gwyn, an English composer. 


favorably criticised by the press. 


‘*Amy Robsart,” the 








opera by Mr. Isidore de Lara, that 
was first produced at Covent Garden, and last winter en- 
joyed a successful season at Monte Carlo, has recently been 
played successfully at St. Petersburg. It will also be pro- 


duced this week at the theatre of the Casino Municipal, 
Boulogne. 
‘*The Lady of Longford ;” 


Emil Bach and Sir Augustus Harris, will be produced at 


the new opera by Chevalier 


Cologne during the autumn. 

A subscription list which has attained large proportions 
has been opened in Wales to present a well deserved tes- 
timonial to Dr. Joseph Parry. 

It is reported that Mr. Ernest de Greef, the pianist, will 
come to London to give a series of his historical recitals in 
the autumn. 

A London military band has been engaged to give a se- 
ries of concerts in Berlin during the present month, and 
the programs of each performance will be principally made 
This band is 


up of selections from English composers. 
eminently suited to efficiently represent England, and do 
justice to her composers. Under the conductorship of Mr. 
Warwick Williams it has reached a high degree of ex- 
ecutive skill. 

The many lovers of the old Promenade Concerts that 
have usually prevailed in London at this season of the 
year, regret the absence of this institution the present 
summer. The experience of the past few years has been 
so adverse that no managers are willing to face the prob- 
able loss. 

The Royal Society of Musicians will hold their 156th 
anniversary festival at Westminster Abbey, on November 
7, when ‘‘ The Messiah” will be given with Dr. Bridge as 
conductor. Preparations are being made to make this as 
far as possible commensurate with the importance of the 
society. 

Mr. Otto Sutro is now in town again after a trip on the 
Continent, and will sail for home after paying a visit with 
Mrs. Sutro and his daughters. ‘The young ladies, who 
recently made such a great success here at Steinway Hall 
with their ensemble playing, will remain on this side and 
will appear at several prominent concerts in October. 
in London this 


The tickets for Bayreuth sold year 


amounted to £5,629. 





I see it announced that Mr. Watkin Mills will accom- 
pany Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Nachez in their tour on the 
Continent this autumn. F 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is at present busily engaged in fin- 
ishing the incidental music to the next Lyceum produc- 
tion, ‘‘ King Arthur.” 

Considerable discussion 
report that Colonel Mapleson has organized a stock com- 


has been aroused here by the 
pany to carry out an Anglo-American operatic scheme 
on a large scale. 

At this season of the year, when London takes up her 
abode at the seaside or inland summer resorts, as the case 
may be, music, or rather musicians also migrate thither, 
and while away the hours of existence of the would-be 
pleasure seekers with the enlivening strains of the lighter 
forms of music played by the bands in the open air and 
pavilions, which latter are also used for concerts, to say 
nothing of the itinerant musicians, who always play their 
part, and rake in the pennies with constant regularity. It 
was my good fortune to spend the past week at Folke- 
stone, where an earnest effort is made to give pleasing 
entertainment to the thousands of people who choose this 
excellent resort fortheir holidays. Through the enterprise 
of the Town Corporation two good military bands perform 
daily in different parts of the town well-arranged pro- 
grams, which are listened to by many people, who evi- 
dently enjoy them. The Folkestone Minstrels make daily 
tours of the place, singing to crowds that gather to enjoy 
their music and dancing, and contribute coppers which in 
the aggregate form no small remuneration. Pianos, hand- 
organs and street singers add to the entertainment, of 
which there is no lack in variety or quantity. At the 
pavilion Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co., through their man- 
ager, Mr. de Manche, give three concerts daily. From 
11 a. M. to 1 p. M. the Ladies’ Orchestra of fourteen play- 
ers, conducted by the Countess Wolaska, rendered pro- 
grams, of which the following is a fair sample: 

Wagner 
Herman 


March, “ Gigerl”’ 





Overture, “ Couronne d or 











Valse, ‘“‘ Tansend und eine Nachte "’..... ..ccccccccccseccccees Strauss 
Serenade, “ Beneath thy window””’........ccccccscccscccoess Le Thiére 
S COMPU FIG is ads dckisecncuses ccscececsctscdeuvencesss . Michiels 
Gavot, ‘“* Moderne ”’........ : ....Pascal 
Selection, ‘‘ Yeoman of the Guard .--.- Sullivan 
March, “ C NE cs on taadanndednsenetectegnnsmivenses eres fo 
Val BE ON NN nc coecccceeescbhccsernscorsnuceasucs Waldtenfel 
> solo ee Sens pecank ‘ -— 


$d nb0.00bsceceiecddocdeceesceuneoevede ..Casseus 


Beaumont 


yn Rot 


and finale, ** 








Raty Syrup yas ssc scisingsevecseess Haydn 


Each afternoon a vocal concert is given, one of the pro- 
grams of which I give herewith : 
Mendelssohn 


Piano solo, ** Andante Rondo Capriccio” 


Miss Christine Greenhill 


ees ** OES TORT vec iintnaneccil cay: wdascnkneckeeess Hope Temple 
Miss Rina Robinson 
Song, ‘**The Last Watch ” sauéeuwdeewe Pinsut1 
Mr. John Probert. 
Edeophone solo, “In happy moments”’...........+seeceseeeees Wallace 
Signor Alsepti 
Song, “ Serenata’”’.... «+seeee.M. Moszkoswsk 


a 





George Pritchard 





Ori§mal musical sket coos e 
Coeprertuen aale., © aaritae ©. cncxvesius ceakadtsticlasvaend Simonetti 
Signor Alsepti 
Song, **‘ Angus Macdonald ”"’........ ban ..Roeckel 
Miss Rina Robinson 
Song, ‘‘ The Morning Star” Kbsdwbanes Mvesveet vadewe fuaeaenes Moir 
Mr. John Probert 
Song, ‘“*She wandered down the mountain side”’........... ..Clay 
Miss Regina Atwater 
Humorous reminiscences......... ceeee eeees- Mr. George Pritchard 


Every evening at 8 a more elaborate entertainment is 
provided, a good sample of which I append : 


OCrartire, “Des Jas © 6 iisicdvccecddsenecvss cetiscdtecdsees ....Mozart 
The Blue Zouave Orchestra (Countess Wolaska) 
Song, ‘“ The Better Land” witebwaGdadekeudeie ab badaudonnes Cowen 
Miss Rina Robinson 
Song, ‘‘Lend Me Your Aid”’........ “2 Gounod 
Mr. John Probert. 
Edeuphone solo, ** Fra Diavolo”’.........cecccsceces -Auber 
Signor Alsepti 
Song, “ Nella Calma”’.............00: ehcccscebaneeh Gounod 
Miss Regina Atwater 
Selection, *‘ Mikado”... .ccescecess ise uacksetenneeas Sullivan 
The Blue Zouave Orchestra 
Valse, ‘‘ Amoretten Lanze ih —d ue eanaes eben hares édmad ..Gungl 
The Blue Zouave Orchestra, 
Some, EG ic can de ce hn edacecs ctvesdeds s0bcds hada Cies<efoes Behrend 
Miss Rina Robinson 
Sona, “* How Shall T LOVe Tee oc ccccccccuccsccccscvscvccces Leipold 


Mr. John Probert 












Concertina solo, “ Black Wate” iceccccoccscccscudcesesvedsce Wilson 
Signer Alsepti 
Sougi “ Denr Hease™, . ois cvecesicocsevadesscevcedctsndsaws Tito Mattei 
Miss Regina Atwater 
Oe TRIN occ c ccctovecétdccevcebdaduceoucedecedssacuangacsenen Leoni 
Mr 
Humorous reminiscences..... r. George Pritchard 
March, “ Des Mowanuetaires”’ . ix. cccecescscecceccessndecece St. George 
The Blue Zouave Orchestra 


On Sunday afternoons sacred concerts are given and the 
orchestra on Sunday evenings plays sacred music. One 
evening of the week is chosen for a promenade concert, 
with a more elaborate program. The artists are engaged 
for the entire week and the orchestras are usually taken by 
the month, Mr. de Manche having had the Meister Singers, 
conducted by Mr. Norfolk Megone, and two other orches- 
tras. Criticism of the work done by the artists is not called 
for in this article. All did their part exceedingly well, and 
Mr. de Manche is to be congratulated on giving his patrons 
such enjoyable programs; and the public on their part 
showed their appreciation by the attendance and enthu- 
siasm at the concerts. From the above it will be gathered 
that the Folkestonites and their guests are amply provided 
with variety and no lack in quantity of music to supple- 
ment the never ending murmur of the waves on the shore. 
This is a fair illustration of what is going on at many other 
summer resorts. 

Mr. David Bispham. 

One of the singers who have gained a high reputation 
before the London musical public that America should be 
proud of is Mr. David Bispham. Few are his equals in the 
interpretation of German songs and the Wagner operas. 
Mr. Bispham was born in Philadelphia from a Quaker 
family, who had decided objections to his going on the 
His parents both had musical talent, so Mr. Bispham 
A business career was marked out 


stage. 
comes naturally by his. 
for him, but it proved so contrary to his tastes that he de- 
cided that he could not be happy or successful out of the 
musical world. Both at school and after he left college 
he always took part in everything musical that came in his 
way. He was a member of the Orpheus Club, of Philadel- 
phia, where he gained considerable experience in singing ; 
also sang in the choir of Holy Trinity and in the St. 
Cecilian Society, which gave oratorios and other works. 
He was the leading bass of St. Mark’s choir for two 
In 1885 Mr. Bispham married and came abroad, 
and has remained in Europe ever since. He had laida 
good foundation for his voice in several years’ study with 
Mr. Michael Cross and the late Mr. Edward Giles. 

His first study on this side the Atlantic was in Italy, 
where he spent two years with Signor Vannuccini and his 
pupil, Mr. Hall, With these gentlemen he studied voice- 
production and singing in Italian and Latin, doing a con- 
siderable amount of church work during his residence in 
He chose this course preparatory to taking up 
oratorio. He then came to London and studied with sev- 
eral masters, among them Mr. Shakespeare. After some 
time spent here he went back to Italy and studied with 
Lamperti. Mr. Bispham has always been a keen observer 
of all public singers, and has thereby gained many valu- 
able hints which have helped him in perfecting his vocal 
methods. When this period of preparation was over he 
settled in London, singing in concerts here, a tour with 
Mr. Sims Reeves serving as an excellent introduction for 
him. It brought him an engagement from Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, and in the autumn of 1891 he sang for him the part 
of the ‘‘ Duc de Longueville ” inthe opera ‘‘ La Basoche.” 
In this connection Mr. Bispham tells the story of how he 
was led to study the Wagner operas. He was told that he 
was adapted tothis work by a planchette. Several times 
before he had tried to find out by this method the best 
course to pursue, and one day, through his frignd Baron 
Rudbeck, who wasa good medium, and another friend, 
Baron Alphonse Wallery, he had aséance with a planchette, 
and received in reply to his question and to whether he 
should study opera or not the answer, ‘‘ By all means.” 
When asked ‘‘ Whose?” replied ‘‘ Verdi’s and Wagner's,” 
giving ‘‘ Aida” of the first, and ‘* Tannhiuser,” ‘* Tristan” 
and ‘ Die Meistersinger” as the best of Wagner’s. In an- 
** Wolfram,” 


years. 


Florence. 


swer to ‘‘ What parts?” said ‘‘ Amfortas,” 
‘* Kurwenal” and ‘‘ Beckmesser.” 
Immediately after this séance Mr. Bispham commenced 
to study each of these rdles. Two months afterward Sir 
Augustus Harris heard him sing one of them at a concert 
given at the house of Lord Dysart, and immediately en- 
gaged him for the part of ‘‘ Wolfram.” While rehearsing 
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CONCERTS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 
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booking for the Concert Tour of 
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Mme. Lineff Russian Choir. 
In response to a great many requests, Mme. Eugenie Lineff begs 
to announce that she will undertake to organize and direct Con- 
Russian Music (as performed by her Choir at the World's 
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this, he was asked if he could take on short notice the part 
of ‘* Kurwenal!” in ‘‘ Tristan,” which he did most success- 
Since then 


fully. This was in the autumn season of 1892. 
Mr. Bispham has been one of the most popular members of 
Sir Augustus Harris’ troupe, both at Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane and in the provinces. He has also continued 
singing at concerts, and is one of the most popular singers 
in London on the concert platform. Last winter he went 
to America, singing in New York, and met with immediate 
success. The press spoke very highly of his work, and he 
was greatly amused that they should all take him to bea 
patriotic journal remonstrated while 


foreigner. One 


speaking of him that ‘‘ these foreign artists come over here 


and take the bread out of our American mouths.” I be- 
lieve it is arranged that Mr. Bispham will again visit 
America this winter, and, if he does, the probabilities are 
that the public and the press will be proud to pay homage 
to one who has acquired such an excellent reputation 
abroad 

Mr. Herbert Bunning. 

One of the most successful of the younger school of rising 
English composers is Mr. Herbert Bunning, whose works 
have attracted considerable attention in England since 1891. 
His father was a Frenchman, but became a naturalized 
Englishman, and this accounts for the vein of the French 
school which we see in his son's work. Mr. Bunning was 
born in London, May 2, 1863. He received his education at 
Harrow, afterward going to Brasenose College, Oxford. 
He was placed at the age of seven under a German profes- 
in London for the piano, and at twelve studied with 
Professor Engel. He left Oxford, after qualifying as a uni- 
versity candidate for the army, and immediately went to 
Sandhurst Military College, and was two years a lieutenant 


Sor 


in the Fourth Hussars. 

In 1886 he left the army and went to Milan where he 
studied for five years, first under Dominicetti, and con- 
tinuing with Vincenzio Ferroni, who received the first prize 
for fugue from Massenet’s class at the Paris Conservatoire. 
While 
3unning composed a fugue which is kept at the 


He also studied privately with the latter teacher. 
there, Mr 
Conservatoire as a model, all the divertimenti being them- 
selves a counter-subject, which is tantamount to double 
counterpoint throughout. With these professors he took 
courses of harmony, counterpoint, tugue and orchestra- 
tion, afterward taking an advanced course with Savard. In 
February, 1891, Mr. Bunning came to London, and his first 
was published 


‘* Ludovico il Moro,’ 
This was first introduced to the 


song, an Italian scena 
by Breitkopf & Haertel 
public by M. Eugene Oudin in February, 1892, at the 
Crystal Palace. The immediate success of the work led 
Mr. Bunning to be invited to write much of the interpolated 
music for ‘* Incognita,” and for some time he was con- 
ductor at the Lyric Theatre. He is one of the most pleas- 
ing writers of the younger school that we have, and has 
written several scenas, songs, part songs, orchestral suites 
and overtures, and we may look with assurance for some 
more serious work from his pen to increase his reputation 
at home and abroad. Frank V. ATWATER. 


Verdi’s House Robbed.—Thieves broke into the 
house of Verdi, at Genoa, recently, and after destroying 
some of the furniture and maliciously mutilating manu- 
scripts and bric-a4-brac carried away a lot of jewels and 
silverware valued at about $16,000. A telegram was sent 
to Verdi at Sant Agate, informing him of the robbery, and 
he was expected at Genoa to assist the authorities in ferret- 
ing out the thieves. 

Tannhbauser. ‘«Tann- 
hiiuser,” which is said to be in possession of a collector 
at Frankfort-sur-Main, has just been sold to a rich ama- 
teur of Leipsic for 10,000 marks. There was a time, just 
about half a century ago, when Wagner would have been 
glad to have sold the whole copyright for such a sum. 

Johannts Brahms.—Johannes Brahms has been 
spending a portion of his holiday in collecting and editing 
forty-nine old German Folkslieder. He has arranged them 
with piano accompaniments, and they will be published a 
few weeks hence, so that they will be available for the 
winter season, 
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PARIS. 
La Distribution des Prix au Conservatoire—Saint-Saens receives 
the Cross of Commandeur de la Legion d’Honneur 

NE of the most interesting events of the 

musical year in Paris has been the distribution of 

prizes this week at the Conservatoire. This was the official 

recognition of distinction already won, and included the 

white haired Membre de l'Institut, and the solfége student 

who was not born till after he was fifty. France begins 

rewarding her children at the first indication of value, and 

keeps right on doing it till another existence claims them as 
subjects. 

One o'clock was the hour set for the commencement 
of the exercises. At 12, entrance into the old stone court 
was difficult, sodense was the waiting company before the 
still locked doors. 

The four streets bounding the building were guarded 
by mounted dragoons, by their presence indicating its na- 
tional character. Their vivid red and black trappings, 
bright brass helmets and long horsehair plumes falling 
to the saddles, contrasted picturesquely with the gray 
walls, and the modest uniforms of the sergents de ville 
and of the officers of the school mingled under the stone 
The gentle buzz of chat was now and again 
‘of the guardiens, 


roofings. 
broken by the ‘‘ Personne sans billets’ 
to the unenlightened stranger within the gates, and the 
courteous firmness of French discipline was again ap- 
parent. 

The tiny salle in which so many hearts have beaten in 
pride and alas! in pain for a century, was neither large 
nor luxurious, but a thoughtful person reflected that this 
building is but one of a phalanx consecrated by this tiny 
but art-loving and generous nation to the gratuitous plant- 
ing of art-seeds in the people—and this is much more than 
even the great leviathan America with all her boundless 
resources and wealth can boast of having. 

Modern sumptuousness was indeed lacking, but every 
faded medallion, every limit of space, every bit of old dig- 
nified intent in the place, spoke of the divine thrill of art- 
fever that worked in the soul of France even through sea- 
sons of bloodshed and famine, and that raised this imper- 
ishable monument to music even in the very midst of the 
chaos that lay surging between the fall of a ruinous royal} 
and the rise of an untried liberty. 

We must remember that the time has been when noble 
professors labored here for almost nothing for art’s sake, 
when classes had to share the few instruments or go with- 
out, and when both pupils and teachers suffered so from in- 
sufficient heating that old furniture and even old pianos 
were burned to keep numb joints in working order ; and 
that over and above all discomfort, obstacle, trial and pri- 
vation, the hardy impersonal art-love grew, persevered, in- 
sisted, till within the century the results have been—what 
they were intended to be—monumental. 

The little stage was evidently in its best dress, the semi- 
circular table lying through the centre, the semi-circle of 
arm chairs behind, the rows of straight, backless banks in 
front, all in bright red plush ; bright carpets were stretched 
about over the unpainted flooring, and the gaslight shone 


on the great gilt armis of the director's fauteuil, reverently 
placed by the hands of a direct descendant of him who as 
reverently placed the unpainted chair of Bernard Sarrette 
100 years ago. 

The hall was crowded to the ceiling when the 238 prize 
pupils of the year 1894 filed into their places in the red 
seats in the front of the stage, the boys facing the girls— 
one of the rare events in French life in which such a thing 
is possible. 

The students were of all ages from ten to thirty, the 
dignified and tragic member of the Opéra, the flippant 
coquette of Comédie and Opéra Comique, the member of 
the preparatory piano class, the Bach choral enthusiasts, 
the wielders of archet and wind instrument—all ‘‘in the 
same boat,” the bearded man side by side with the little 
chap in knickerbockers and sailor collar, the developed 
and décolleté young lady beside the little girl with short 
skirts and long hair—all winners. There were thirty-six 
first prizes, forty-one second, fifty-one first accessits, 
thirty-six second accessits, twenty-one first medals, twenty- 
one second medals and twenty-seven third medals. 

The mingling of colors among the girls was about the 
same as ours. Chatter was equally lively. Gesture was 
more alive, yet the whole effect of the company was more 
gentle and orderly than a similar one across the Atlantic 
would have been. The absence of the blonde was again 
noticeable. 

At a sharp ‘‘sh-h-h-t” all the students rose. M. 
gues, the Ministre de l’Instruction publique et des Beaux 
Arts, with M. Roujon, directeur des Beaux Arts, and M. 
Seignouret, his chef de cabinet. M. Ambroise Thomas and 
the personnel of the Conservatoire entered and quietly took 


Ley- 


their places. 

The Ministre was president of the session. At his right 
were MM. Thomas, Saint-Saéns, Halévy, Dubois, Lenep- 
at his left MM. Roujon, Seignouret, Des Chapelles, 
Bertrand and Marck. These were seated in front of the 
semi-circular table. Among those seated about them were 
Widor, Pugno, Marsick, Vidal, Diemer, Duvernoy, Fissot, 
Giraudet, Godard, Delaborde. 

M. Leygues made a charming opening address, wise, 
delicate and beautifully expressed. Among other things 


veu; 


he said: 

‘France is the country of the world where artistic 
production is most abundant and most varied. It is the 
garden of the Muses, and whoever loves art has but to 
come here and pluck the flower of his choice. The very 
air that one breathes elevates the art and exalts the facul- 
ties. As Gluck said to Marie Antoinette, ‘The sky of 
France sheds genius.” 

After the address he passed over some of the musical 
events of the year, the centennial of ‘‘ Mignon,” the suc- 
cess of the new works of Massenet and of Saint-Saéns. He 
spoke feelingly of the deaths of Alboni, Maurin, Schoel- 
cher and General Mellinet, and in eloquent terms of 
Gounod, whose definition of art was: 

‘* It is emotion become knowledge ; heart become head.” 

At mention of M. Thomas there was most loud and pro- 
longed cheers, in which the students joined with evident 
warmth and sincerity. 

At the sight of Saint-Saéns, and again at mention of his 
name by the Ministre, there was the most tumultuous 
applause, to which he was obliged again and again to re- 
spond. é 

It was the occasion when the greatest of French musi- 
cians was to receive his official decoration as Commandeur 
de la Légion d’Honneur. Here, in the very spot where he 
received his first prize as organist from the hands of Auber, 
he was to receive this crowning recognition of over a quar- 
ter of a century of work that is known to the whole world. 

He was the only one of the company who wore a white 
vest in addition to the immaculate tie, broad shield front, 
and white gloves—glove indeed, for he carried the right 
in the left hand. : 

One noticed how like an American he was—sharp, busi- 
ness-like, modern, just like a bank president, with long, 
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curving nose, searching, grey-blue eyes, light brown hair 
perfectly trimmed, with the little round spot in the centre 
like that of a young. monk, a short, pointed beard, and a 
complexion that looked as if he had recently been mnch in 
the sun. His glasses seemed to trouble him, for he re- 
moved them frequently and passed his fingers over the 
brows. From first to last he maintained a wideawake and 
interested observance of everything. The smallest child, 
the biggest man, the prettiest girl were alike alertly 
scanned, and in many cases commented upon. Almost 
every action was criticised, especially the performances of 
the students later. The few telling, alert sentences were 
almost invariably accompanied by a peculiar gesture, a 
throwing of the fingers of the hand downward, which when 
they came in contact with the crimson cover of the table 
rested there with a sharp and emphatic tattoo punctuating 
the statement. 

One would have given much for a résumé of the whis- 
pered comment through the afternoon. One thing certain, 
there was not a word of it that did not mean something. 

The centre of the performance was his decoration as 
Commandeur de la Légion d’Honneur. The wording of 
the presentation was again the signal for a sensation. M. 
Thomas rising embraced him, impulsively kissing him on 
both cheeks. Many of the musicians grouped about him 
came forward and shook his hands. Indeed the perform- 
ance was quite interrupted for several minutes. 

After that M. Emile Rety, chief secretary of the Con- 
servatoire, received the cross of Officier, which ceremony 
was also greeted with long applause. Then followed the 
decoration of MM. Achard, Giraudet. Marmontel, Rabaud, 
Rose and Taskin as officiers de l’instruction publique, and 
Mmes. Renart and Trouillebert as officiers d Académie. 

The students here all rose and left the stage, and enter- 
ing one by one the opposite door in response to the call of 
the secretary, passed across in front of the semi-circular 
table, receiving their medals and diplomas on the way and 
saluting their director in return. Many shook hands with 
M. Dubois and M. Paul Vidal, who seem to be peculiarly 
Three or four were thoughtful enough to 
turn and bow toward the house. It was a difficult march 
for the girls, between the two batteries of eyes. All 
walked well, without exception, the Opéra and Opéra Com- 
There 
were many fine looking men and some lovely girls among 
these. 

The names of Widor's two first prize pupils were called 
together, and both passed across together, one kindly tak- 
ing the diploma for the other, who you remember is quite 
blind. Passing from the stage all the pupils went into the 
body of the house, where seats had been reserved for 
them, and a short recess followed, during which the stage 
was cleared in readiness for the little performance which 
followed. 

Directly opposite the stage is the jury box. Into this 
presently filed about a dozen of the professors, M. Thomas 
as host, the great crimson ribbon of the Légion d’Honneur 
passed across the white shield front, Saint-Saéns in the 
centre, now for the first time wearing the crimson cordon 
of Commandeur around his neck, the heavy gold cross at- 
At the sight the people again broke into enthusi- 


sympathetic. 


ique people being of course the most impressive. 


tached. 
astic cheers, calling bravos, with his name and those of his 
works. 

The program consisted of selections chosen from those 
of the concours. ‘They were: 
Variations Sérieuses, Mendelssohn, by Mlle. Weingaertner. 
Air d’Aida, by Mlle. Lafargue. 
First Concerto of Paganini, by M. Flesch 


Scenes from second act of “ Britannicus,’’ MM. Magnier and 
Ravet 

Scenes from ‘“‘ Une Visite de Noces,”’ Mlle. de Boucza MM. H. Mon- 
teux and Jahyer. 

Scene from third act “‘ Robert le Diable,”’ M. Vailler, Mlle. Lioyd. 

Scenes from first act ‘‘Carmen,’’ Mlle. Dubois, MM. Adeline and 


Vals. 

Although it is customary on such occasions to play the 
piece by which the prize was gained, exception was made 
in case of Mile. Lafargue, who sang an air from ‘‘ Fernand 
Cortez” at the examination, but was allowed to sing from 
‘* Aida" instead, the former not being considered interest- 
ing enough as a show piece, though good as a test of 
ability. 

The author, by the way, of the poem of ‘‘ Fernand Cor- 
tez” was also the writer of the words of ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” 
—Jouey. It is told that this Jouey had a friend, Béranger, 
an inveterate tease, who did not spare even the sensitive 
poet. One evening at a dinner this ‘‘ fun” was kept up at 
the expense of the latter in relation to the opera ‘‘ Fernand 
Cortez,” when the writer was provoked into saying: ‘I 
can tell you one thing, young man—there is in that opera 
one most excellent act which you are not smart enough to 
appreciate.” 

At midnight the poor poet was awakened by a loud 
knocking at his door, and there stood Béranger and a half 
dozen of his friends. They could not sleep, they said ; they 
had come to know which was the ‘‘ good act” in Fernand 
Cortez ! 

Another exception on this program was that of the young 
violinist Flesch, a pupil of Marsick, who created sucha 


sensation by his playing of the Nineteenth concerto of 
Kreutzer in the Concours, but was allowed to change it for 
the First concerto of Paganini. This he did inthe most mas- 
terful manner, Marsick playing the accompaniment. 

You remember reading last week that one of the prettiest 
dresses worn at the examinations was an entire accordion- 
plaitin pink silk. Well, it was Mlle. Weingaertner, the 
wearer of this costume, who won the first prize in piano. 
Mlle. Lafargue has already been engaged at the Opéra. 
Her dress was cream cashmere, embroidered in pale blue 
buds, a heavy border of embroidery at the bottom, puffed 
sleeves of pale blue velvet and full waist square décolleté. 
Her black hair was arranged in a small psyche. 

M. Maugier made a splendid ‘‘ Nero,” and Widor from 
his box seemed especially to enjoy this piece, many times 
uttering ‘‘Oh charmant, charmant—bene, bene—quelle élé- 
gance !” when the young tragedian was especially happy 
in his lines or movements. 

Mlle. Boncza’s costume was worthy of note by brunettes. 
It was black satin entire, not a particle of trimming except 
two narrow lines of beading separating the straight front 
from: the graceful fan back of the skirt, and over the quite 
low décolleté waist a square neck band of heavy jetting. 
The latter effect was very sweet and original. She too 
was black as night, as to hair and eyes. 

The fascinating parts were the scenes from ‘‘ Carmen,” 
with Mlle. Dubois. How could such a child, and such an 
amateur, act as she did! Why, there on that little old stage, 
without a particle of accessory, the little creature created 
all the illusion of a first night Metropolitan Opera House 
performance! She was inexpressibly Spanish and charm- 
ing, dresses in yellow satin, red roses in her hair, her long 
black curls, small, slender feet and mocking eyes playing 
the mischief with everything. Her voice is not so much, 
but she can act. 

She is engaged for the Opéra Comique. So are Mlle. 
Tiphaine and Mlle. Dufour Vaillier, others of the gradu- 
ates. Mlle. de Boucza is engaged by 1’Odéon. 

At the close of the interesting séance the public formed 
two long lines through the courtway, where the lions were 
to pass. M. Thomas, pale and smiling at the close of his ar- 
duous duties (in which he was not absent once from jury duty 
and did not miss one count or beat of the test work), was 
accompanied by MM Halévy and Lenepveu, the Ministre, 
by his secretary and M. Ronjou, and then the interesting 
body of French artists. 

But attention was still riveted on the big doorway, and 
‘* Has he passed ?” ‘‘Is he there?” ‘‘ Where is he?” were 
scattered about. Presently ‘‘ he” appeared, the red ribbon 
completely hidden under the neatly buttoned brown over- 
coat, a pair of neat tan gloves substituted for the white, the 
silk hat, with its broad band of black, in his hand, in re- 
sponse to the greetings, compliments and attentions all 
The expression in his blue eyes was genial 
and excited, but not stolidly content. It was the air of a 
man starting for the goal, not reaching it. His manner 
was gracious and unaffected. He was no taller than the 
majority of the ladies who pressed forward to shake his 
hand. 

I wonder which will be the first subject to come from the 
hand of Commandeur Camille Saint-Saéns ! 
*& * * 


along the line. 


OPERA, OPERA COMIQUE, OPERA BOUFFE 

The distinction between these three is very marked in 
France and wholly different from the American division of 
musical plays. 
In the opéra proper no talking is allowed in the play. All 
conversation must be in recitative. Opéra comique work 
is mingled with conversation, and opéra bouffe is our comic 
opera. We think grand opera is where everybody gets 
killed, and comic opera where everybody laughs. 
We are surprised when we hear of ‘‘ Mignon,” “ Car- 
men,” ‘‘ Werther,” ‘* Felin,” ‘‘ Noce de Figaro,” ‘** Falstaff ” 
and ‘‘ Barber of Seville” being given at the Opéra Comique, 
and that ‘‘ Mascotte” or ‘' Miss Helyett,” or ‘Grande 
Duchesse " would not be allowedin there. Think of ‘‘ Roy 


13 
d'ys,” by Lalo, very much on the Wagnerian order, in 
which there are ‘‘ many griefs,” never being at the Opéra. 
This is why it is such a triumph for Miss Augusta 
Holmés to have her ‘‘ Montagne Noire” given at the Opéra 


the coming season. 


sn *# 


The distribution of prizes at the Niedermeyer School of 
Classic Music under the direction of M. Gustave Lefévre 
was also an interesting and impressive occasion. 

There were classes in solfege, harmony, fugue, organ, 
piano, plain chant, improvisation and accompaniment. 
Ch. Lemaitre received the Prix d’Honneur. First prizes 
were won by MM. Bernard, Vichard, Ott, Palanque, Mas- 
suelle, Frontin, Andlauer, Altenburger. Albert Lefévre 
received the Prix d’ Excellence. 

M. Lefévre, who has been the revered director of this 
school since 1865, was born at Provins, and was pursuing 
a literary course when the love for music led him even at 
the age of thirteen, without any knowledge whatever of 
composition, to write pieces in four parts which were well 
harmonized. After conquering the objections of his family 
to an artistic career, and following solfége, he was recom- 
mended to Auber, the director of the Conservatoire at that 
time, who showed a strong interest in the lad, even having 
played some of his amateur compositions at the musical 
Gymnase Militaire, of which he was also director. 

In the Conservatoire he studied harmony under Colet, 
and later studied for ten years under Pierre Maledin, to 
whom he owes his peculiar bent for the sacred and classic 
in music. After his marriage with the daughter of M. 
Niedermeyer in 65 he was made director of the School of 
Sacred Music, which the latter had founded in ’53. 

Since then, with the aid of a noble band of co-workers, 
heretofore mentioned in THe Musicat Courter, he has 
succeeded in placing organists and choirmasters of the first 
class in most of the prominent French churches, all of 
whom are doing strong and excellent work for music. 

In ’72 he reorganized the Society of Music for the study 
of classic vocal music without accompaniment, which had 
been created in '43 by the Prince de la Moskowa and 
Niedermeyer. In the six concerts given every year are 
produced numbers of the compositions of the sixteenth 
century before unknown in Paris. In "73 and '74 the 
society gave in 5t. Chapelle, during Holy Week, the same 
service as had been given in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome. 

M. Lefevre is besides a composer of distinction. His 
works will be later referred to. It is a pity that owing to 
lateness of date the proceedings of this excellent school 
could not be given more in detail. 


* &# * 


‘* Werther” has been given with the greatest success at 
Aix-les-Bains. Delna has been singing admirably and re- 
ceiving flowers and ovations. She sang besides in ‘* Sam- 
son and Delila” and ‘‘ Carmen” with Vergnet, Mondaud 
Belhomme and Maréchal. 

At La Villa des Fleurs ‘‘ Falstaff,” with Fugére Soule- 
croix and Nénot, hasalso been making people happy. M. 
M. F. Landouzy, artistic director here, is the husband of 
the prima donna of the same name. She was his pupil * 
first, and afterward became his wife. 

A charming young song bird is to make her appearance 
next season in ‘‘ La Femme de Claude,” by Dumas Gallet 
and Cahen, at the Opéra Comique. More anon. 

By the way, look out for a real live baroness, a contralto, 
who isto visit America on a semi-pleasure trip immedi- 
ately. She is the contralto of Sibyl Sanderson's early 
roles. Her sister is also a beautiful singer. The name— 
Bidzby de Bidzby, or something very much like that. 

Mme. Verheyden, chanteuse légére, is engaged for the 
coming season at the Opéra Comique. 

A grand organ was inaugurated at Montreuil-sous-Bois 
this week. It is from the house of Merklin & Co. M. 
Henri Dallier, of St. Eustache, played with his weil-known 
skill compositions of Bach and of his own writing. 
‘*Femme a Narcisse,” an unpublished piece, by Audran 
and Fabrice Carré, entitled ‘‘ L’Enlévement de la Belle 
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Toledade,” and an opéra comique of MM. Burain and 
Wormser, ‘‘ La Veille de Rivoli,” will reopen the Bouffes. 

M. de la Nux has finished a musical drama taken from 
Sophocles and Eschylus, entitled ‘‘ Labdacides.” The 
principal réle has been written for Miss Courtenay Thomas, 
of St. Louis, a young American singer. 

Spanish musical editors are waking up. Then indeed 
is musical progress on the way ! 

Mme. Fétis, née Schlenn, widow of the composer-author 
of the Dictionary of Musicians, died in Paris this week at 
the age of seventy. 

A German paper speaks of selling music by the pound ! 
A woman has invented a set of musical plates. It would 
be a comfortable dinner if all should play different tunes 
and be out of tune ! 

The audience and singers of the Bayreuth Festival are 
envying the conductor who can conduct without collar, 
vest if he will. 
the baritone, has been He 
in rue Spontini, Passy, and 


cuffs, coat 

Lassalle, in trouble. lives 
here ina superb apartment 
being a lover of bric-a-brac and souvenirs, and being rich, 
has many choice treasures scattered about. When about 
to start for the seashore the other day he went to ‘* put his 
hand” on a kodak instrument of great value (no one knows 
what M. Lassalle could possibly want with a kodak at the 
seashore, where there are ‘‘ no trees,” but he wanted it any 
way) and he did not find it! 

Searching in vain for this one article led to the discovery 
of the loss of about 30,000 frs. worth of the most exquisite 
things—a musket incrusted with gold and diamonds, worth 
12,000 frs., 


No one knows where they have gone as yet, but the 


rare enamels, charming souvenirs of artistic 
value 
police think they are on the track of the thief. 


x x 

I did not know till this morning that Rachel, the tragé- 
dienne, was a professor in the Paris Conservatoire. Gra- 
duating under Auber, in 1855, she was appointed professor 
of a class in dramatic declamation, but the state of her 
health did not permit of her commencing her duties, and 
she was replaced by Mlle. Augustine Brohan, of the 
ThéAtre Francais. 

Among teachers of the Conservatoire have been and are 
Adam, Kreutzer Talma, Méhul, Che- 
rubini, Berton, Lesueur, Fétis, Reicha, Halévy, Leborne, 
Frank, Hué, Léybach, Paladilhe, David, Fabre, Zimmer- 
Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Guiraud, 
Dan- 


Rode, Boieldieu, 


mann, Reber, Massé, 
Délibes, Dubois, Lenepveu, Dourgault-Ducoudray, 
hauser, Achard, Pugno, Vidal, Widor, Marsick, Lavignac, 
Duvernoy, Diemer, Hasselmanns, Godard, Barthe anda 
all eminent artists. There were 125 profes 
There are now about seventy- 


host of others 
sors at the commencement 


five. 


Bernard-Sarrette, Perné, Cherubini, Auber and Thomas | 


have been the directors from the time of the Convention 


till to-day. FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


A Letter to Mr. Virgil From a Scien- 
tific Authority. 


18 BROAD STRE! 


Augus 


r, NEW YORK, / 


t 28,1804, { 


M* DEAR SIR—Some time ago, after enjoy- 
ing one of your very instructive lectures on the | 


subject of piano playing, which was supplemented bya 
most successful piano recital, given by one of your-pupils 
to illustrate the new methods devised by you for a 
intelligent development of the capabilities of piano stu- 
dents and for their progress toward virtuosity, I took the 
liberty of writing to you a letter of congratulation, and of 
expressing certain impressions of a decided character, which 
had been made upon me by the lecture and recital, as well 
as by a long and careful observation of the effect of the in- 
struction given at the Virgil Piano School. Since then I 
have had other further and ample proof that the deductions 
then arrived were fully 


and conclusions at which I had 
warranted, and I am glad to notice through the columns 
of the musical journals that the musical public generally 
is beginning to recognize the merits of your system, and 
to realize and appreciate the great advantages which it pre- 
sents to both professors and students. 

Music, unlike her sister arts, unfortunately has not kept 
pace with modern intellectual advancement ; she has sadly 
lagged in the race for general progress, and seemingly be- 
cause of a too rigid adherence and confinement to old meth- 
ods and to the traditions of past ages. The musical mind 
is naturally reverential, and the veneration happily cher- 
ished for the great tone-masters of the past has come down 
to us from generation to generation with such undiminished 
fervor that to harbor even a suspicion of the usefulness of 
the methods employed by them seems to be nothing 
short of a sacrilege and a desecration. But in this day of uni- 
versal enlightenment, when all things are reckoned at their 
true value, and esteemed in proportion to their adaptability 
wants, even that which is most sacred must 
In music, as in science, 


to present 
stand entirely upon its merits. 
conditioas are constantly changing, and means which well 
served their purpose at earlier epochs are sadly deficient at 
it is a uni- 


the present day. Music is not for genius alone ; 


versal bestowal, and most people have musical capabilities 











| have passed through their hands are, alas 


| will give a 


| ing influence is exercised, purely physical in its 


more | 
through it 
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which, if properly directed, can be made to reach a stand- 
ard of perfection which extends up to the very threshold 
of the temple wherein genius presides. 

True progress is never iconoclastic ; on the contrary, it 
promotes and fosters real veneration, for it is by progress 
that the mind is enlarged and developed, and made better 
able to comprehend the full worthiness of the object which 
it adores. If we are to recognize music as an art, we must 
have an intellectual conception of its nature, purpose and 
tendency, and the clearness of our perception of the grand 
place which it holds in the world of thought will be in pro- 
portion to our own enlightenment and culture. 

The old theory which limited the scope of music to sim- 
ply emotional effects produced through the medium of the 
sense of hearing is dead and can never be resurrected. 
To-day music is known to be the very highest form of in- 
tellectuality where every mental endowment may be exer- 
cised and utilized to the full limit of its power. It is soul 
speaking to soul in the loftiest strains of eloquence, and the 
master of to-day sways his listeners not alone by a con- 
cord of sweet sounds, but by his own impassioned per- 
sonality, unconsciously communicated to the delightful 
strains which he invokes, and which by his intelligence he 
has elevated, idealized and vivified, until he has imbued 
them with the very spirit of a psychic entity, and sends 
them forth glowing with all the warmth and effulgence of 
aliving, new, glorious and eternal beauty. 

In view of our increased and increasing knowledge of 
the real nature of music a new definition would seem to be 
called for. ‘*‘ Sense in vibration”’ expresses well the mod- 
ernidea. Itcoversthe whole groundwork of intellectuality 
and satisfies the philosophical and scientific questions in- 
volved. If I understand your system aright it has dis- 
carded the emotional for the intellectual, and strives to 
adapt the means to the end by improving them, and not, 
as has heretofore been the practice, to mutilate and mar the 
end, with the view of adapting it to imperfect and inade- 
This is in exact conformity with the sense 
Under the old 


quate means. 
of my definition and in harmony with it. 
method thestudent was treated as an imitative being only— 
one could easily imagine that it was founded ona precon- 
ceived belief in the Darwinian theory of the descent of 
man. The more monkey-like the copy after some tone- 
model the more successful was the student regarded, and I 
regret to say that even in this day, judging by their words 
and acts, there still exists a number of old fogies who not 
alone believe that man is but a monkey, distantly removed, 
but that he is also capable of being retrograded to his 
simian origin; and sad it is that many piano students who 
mournful living 


' 


illustrations of the baneful effect of fogy-belief in this in- 


| famous doctrine. 


A consideration of the difference between what are sim- 


ply sweet suunds and sounds which are really musical, 


clearer insight into my purpose of defining 


music as ‘‘sense in vibration.”” Sweet sounds, regarded 


simply from their effect on the senses, must be considered 


as always pleasing; they find in us a mutuality of con- 


|} sonance of harmonic or melodic effect ; there is a nervous 


| responsiveness of the senses by which a soothing, satisfy- 


ts nature. 
Musical sounds, on the contrary, may not be either pleas- 
ing or soothing ; they are of a nature to reach and move 
every passion of the human heart, for they carry asense and 
me g with them ; they act through the intellectual fac- 
ulties, and their impress is primarily through the mind, and 
reaching that mysterious, unknowable power 
which constitutes our inner consciousness and very life. 
We cannot by any effort of the will imagine or picture to 


| ourselves a sound which is simply sweet ; because to ex- 


perience the effect that a sweet sound is capable of produc- 
ing requires an absolute co-operation of sound and nerve. 
On the other hand, we can readily picture to the mind, and 
actually mentally reproduce, the whole absolute sense of a 
musical sound, because its effect is purely intellectual, and 
consequently is capable of being recalled by mental effort. 
This is why sounds emanating from the strings of a piano, 
accidentally struck, no matter how mellifluous or harmonic 
they may be, are not musical because of the absence of 
sense and meaning ; whilst the very same vibrations, awak- 
ened by human design and intentional touch, may convey a 
sense of deep meaning—nay, of personal inspiration—and 
they are musical to the full extent of the sentiment, feel- 
ing and intention which directed the hand that called 
Herein, it seems to me, lies the very life and 
it must rest the foundation of 


them forth. 
soul of music, and upon 
music as an art. 

If these views are correct, then it is impossible to avoid 
certain conclusions that have a grand, practical import for 
music students generally, but for piano students more par- 
ticularly, 

Once it is recognized that we have the power of intellec- 
tually creating to ourselves musical sounds, phrases and 
effects, even to the full extent of experiencing their exact 
sense, meaning and value—this in entire absence of the 
sounds themse.ves—then it must be acknowledged that 
the study of musical compositions may be proceeded with 
without the aid of sound. Here is where the clavier plays 
its grand part. The hand and the intellect keep even pace. 





The conception of the mind directs the fingers ; and, as the 
eye takes in the composer's thoughts, the fingers, respon- 
sive to the dictates of the mind, move with a correct cor- 
respondence of both speed and force, exactly as has been 
determined by the judgment and the student’s realization 
of the composer's intention. ‘There is no conflict between 
the physical and mental forces ; they move more as if they 
were a single power, and with an absolute completeness, 
limited in perfection only by the extent of the development 
of the student’s capabilities. This is no mere striving after 
tonal effects, which have been acquired through the ear 
alone ; it is the very imprinting on the mind of the effects 
themselves, and in a way that enables them to be pro- 
duced, not as a merely mechanical operation, but as an in- 
tellectual conception, almost partaking of a personal inspi- 
ration. 

Fortunately the mental culture absolutely essential for a 
correct mastery of the art of piano-playing may be pro- 
moted simultaneously with the acquirement of technical 
skill and made auxiliary thereto ; and I notice with pleas- 
ure that the main purpose of your system and the principal 
endeavor of your school seem to have been especially de- 
vised for and directed to this grand end. 

There is one branch in musical education which I have 
long thought has been considered from an erroneous stand- 
point and from a misconception of the agencies and poten- 
tialitiesemployed. I refer to what is termed ** cultivation 
of the ear.”” Now, the human ear, like the eye, is only a 
pathway to the brain, and performs no more than a mere 
physico-mechanical function. It is quite true that some 
ears are more susceptible to sounds, both sweet and mu- 
sical, than others; but the susceptibility of a mere physical 
organization can never be raised to the condition of an 
agent capable of independent action; and yet this is ap- 
parently what is meant by the so-called ‘ cultivation of the 
ear.” 

The real fact is that as the intellectual faculties expand 
and broaden there is an increased mental capacity to re 
ceive impressions through the senses, and every onward 
step in mental growth makes us more and more capable of 
grasping the sense and meaning of musical sounds. But 
the medium which conveys these sounds remains the same 
unless the physiological or pathological conditions of the 
organ itself have undergone achange. As well might we 
endeavor to ‘‘cultivate” the sound-board of a_ piano 
The reflecting power of the board may be affected by 
exterior and immediate attending conditions, which may 
be removed or modified ; but no amount of the most as- 
siduous educational endeavor can ever impart to the wood 
itself a resonance which is not natural to it, or which may 
not be incidentally due to some special preparation applied, 
or the peculiarity of form and manner of construction. 
Neither can the most 
ever add one single quality that nature has not already 


ceaseless so-called ‘' cultivation” 
bestowed upon the human ear ; it is simply a passive agent, 
and cannot be made anything more than what nature in- 
tended it to be, the telegraphic medium of communication 
between the mysterious power enthroned within the laby- 
rinthian recesses of the brain and the exterior world. 

It may be claimed that our knowledge of sounds must 
come from hearing, as our knowledge of place comes from 
seeing, and that it needs a constant and prolonged reiter- 
ation of musical sounds to enable us to understand and 
appreciate them correctly. The claim is not tenable. A 
musical sound has an established, fixed pitch, determined 
by the unchanging law of vibration. Illimitable as are 
musical sounds in their combinations and quality of tone 
they are nevertheless but seven in number, and it matters 
not how wide a range the notes may take they can be but 
repetitions of themselves whenever they exceed that num- 
ber. Indeed they may extend from the lowest step, where 
vibration commences, up to the vanishing point of all 
sound ; and yet they are but children of a single octave. 
and with no difference from the parent sound that is not 
diatonically apparent to the eye. Once the mind has 
recognized the musical progression of the scale it needs 
but the eye to comprehend the value of its notes, no matter 
how low or how high, or in what key they may be placed ; 
and it is within its power to conceive an extension of the 
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limit in both directions, far beyond the hearing capacity of 
the human ear. 

The skilled painter may produce from his imagination 
scenes far more lovely in every detail than any he 
has ever seen, but yet they must exist in some coun- 
terpart in nature—for the human mind cannot create what 
is material. We can behold the artist only in the nearness of 
approach to the perfection of nature; of himself he can 
show nothing but his name. Not so with the great musi- 
cian; he can imagine and evoke strains that no ear has 
ever heard, and impart to them not alone true value and 
meaning, as musical vibrations, but also his own concep- 
tion of expression, and vary their sentiment until they ex- 
press with the music which they embody the player’s very 
own personality. It is because of this that the art of 
music is grander and nobler and higher than all the other 
arts, 

The human mind and heart are mines from which the 
skilled may draw, and continue to draw illimitable and 
ever new effects and charms that never had a counter- 
part, because they are of a nature not material, and all 
the more enchanting because of their inborn spontaneity 
and psychic origin. No mere imitative player can ever 
do this ; what he has received through the ear he may give 
back, but never even in the full beauty of the original ; 
at best it is but acopy and with the defects inseparable 


in style to which I have referred. 


tentions. 
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eles 8 
Nikita’s System. 

PARIS, August 10, 1894. 
chosen number whom Mme. Ambroise 
third birthday anniversary of her illustrious husband. 
from a copy. 

The hearing of musical sounds, then, is not essential to 


an intellectual conception of their sense, and consequently 
grow and expand quite in- 





gratulations, I noticed his pupil, Jules Massenet, as well as 
Saint-Saéns, Ernest Reyer, Halévy, DuBois, de la Nux 
and ahost of other celebrities of the day. 
favorable opportunity arrived I sought my way through 
the animated throng of well wishes, and as I grasped the 
| extended hand that put the notes of *‘ Mignon,” ‘*‘ Ham- 
let,” and ‘* Frangoise”” to paper I assured the yet vigorous 
maitre that in wishing him still many more happy returns 
of the occasion I felt certain that the sentiment would be 
echoed by everyone of my countrymen. 


musical intellectuality may 
dependent of tonality. The 
not certainly depend upon 
repetition of musical sounds, for true technic implies a per- 


acquirement of technic can- 
a meaningless and ceaseless 


fect consonance of nerve, muscle and will, acting intelli- 
gently together, to produce a preconceived tone-effect, o1 
one immediately improvised and entirely outside the guid- 
ance of the ear. Indeed the most successful player is one 
whose own ears are seemingly unconscious of the actual 
intonations which he is calling forth, but who feels within 
himself the mysterious thrill of uninterrupted and perfect 
harmony between the mental and the physical, and who 1s 
aroused to the loftiest endeavor by the sentiment of warm 


| music in general, and added that he would be pleased if I 
would call upon him ‘‘ vendredi prochain” and hear a 
young American in whom he had discovered the ideal 
‘* Mignon,” who would make her début in that role on Sep- 
tember 15 next at the Opéra Comique. I attempted to as- 
certain there and then the name of my fortunate compa’ 

hed aside while making the inquiry. 


recognition which is always communicated to him through 

that bond that ties heart to heart, where mutual regard and 

feeling and reciprocal sympathy go forth and meet each | 
other. It is this intuitive, mental comprehensiveness and 
unconscious perfection of physical co-operation which tend 
to make the virtuoso. | triote, but was pus 
| The auspicious afternoon seemed a long time in coming, 
but when it did roll around, 5 o’clock found me at the door 


of Ambroise Thomas’ residence listening to the whirr of 


musical |} 
to the 


The performance of a piano-student whose 
ur ling 
L ling 


1} 
simultaneous development of intellectual comprehension 


training has been conducted upon lines all tenc 


and of technical perfection—in other words, after the | the electric bell I had set in motion, and in a half minute | 
method of your system—is very different indeed from that | more a bright faced bonne opened the portal and politely 
of a scholar who has been instructed in the old way. To} bowed me in. 


him a musical composition is an aggregation of melodic | As I passed through a cosey, tastefully furnished suite of 


and harmonic effects, arranged after a careful design and | petits salons leading to the grand drawing room, my senses 
were enlivened with atinge of pure delight by the echoes 
of a voice that I thought must belong to the mysterious 
cantatrice whom I had come to hear by the gracious per- 
mission of the veteran composer. When I entered into 
his distinguished presence I found him in ecstacy over the 
charming manner of the prima donna’s rendition of the 
allegretto in the finale of the third act of ‘* Mignon.” Not 


with a clearly defined, specific purpose ; it forms a com- 
plete, intelligent, comprehensiveand homogeneous creation, 
of rich and varied meaning, and conveyed in the most | 


full 
sublime of all languages. 
fairy 
Each active nerve that bears its portion of the impress is 


It passes before his mind’s eye | 


like some scene viewed from a lofty eminence. 
y 


for it has never been dulled by the 
When the time for 


quivering with life ; 


constant beating of incessant sound. 


action has arrived, the restive will lets loose the nimble 


l every key seems to throb with | the interesting séance. 
Then I advanced and was introduced by mon cher 


maitre to the heroine of the hour, who proved to be our 


and expectant fingers, an 
a living pulse, in its quick res} 
and communicates to the strings his very life-power and 
the student of the old 


yonse to the player's touch, 


own, identical Louise Nikita. 

I felt my patriotism at that moment leap to the highest 
point of fervor and for my life I couldn't help telling her 
M. me, exclaimed, ‘* Yes, 


spirit-energy. On the other hand, 


school knows nothing of this intellectuality of comprehen- 
sion; he never had any occasion to think or to imagine ; 
so. Thomas, 


guided by his ear alone, he knows the sounds only as he addressing 


has heard them produced by his own touch, or from the 
fingers of his master; and he can reproduce them only in | combined with a natural, inborn histrionic talent that will 
like manner ; personal feeling plays no part—his is simply 
a mechanical of remembered tones and 
phrases, and while every requirement of accuracy and 
technic may be faithfully fulfilled, there is still lacking in- 
tellectuality and personal inspiration, which are the very 


enable her to reach the very highest pinnacle of fame in 
the world of music. 
succeeding in singing that allegretto—the most difficult 
part of the opera—to suit me.” 


reproduction 


essence and soul of music. been heard by the maitre in the rdle, must be set down as 


Anyone who attends the recitals given at the Virgil | 
School must be impressed by the playing of the pupils 
there, and cannot fail to discover the marvellous difference 
To the pleasure always 
derived from listening to perfect playing there is there 
added the unique delight of feeling each pupil’s personality 
and his or her own idealized conception of the composer’s in- 
Interwoven with the beauties of the composition | 
there is an intellectuai rendition of all its inherent thoughts, 
feelings and meaning, and not merely in accordance with 
freedom, 
breadth, force and abandon of comprehension and com- 
To the clavier and to the methods you | 
have devised for its practical use, as well as to the intelli- 
gence by which they are applied, I unhesitatingly attribute 


T was my happy lot to be counted among the 
Thomas in- 
vited to attend her reception on the 5th inst.—the eighty- 


In the midst of a galaxy of pretty representatives of the 


‘* divine art,”” who surrounded the grand old master, over- 
whelming him with their handshakings and hearty con- 


As soon as a 


Before I left his side he expressed himself in the most | 
complimentary terms over America’s great appreciation of | 


daring to cause any interruption I stepped back into the | 
ante-chamber and awaited the conclusion of that stage of | 


mademoiselle is the possessor of a most marvelous voice | 


She is the first artiste who has ever | 


This, considering that Malibran, Nilsson and Patti have | 


extraordinary praise and permit us to feel justly proud of 
| Miss Nikita’s nativity. No that Rubinstein, 
| Tschaikowsky, Massenet and Gounod have been so en- 
thusiastic over sa belle voix. 

And, when Edward Hanslick, of the Freie 
Presse’’ (Vienna)—who foretold the Patti's career—gave 
a forecast of Miss Nikita’s artistic destiny and wrote of her 
as ‘‘la jeune grande artiste’”—five years before she had 
passed out of her 'teens—he again proved himself a ‘* far- 


seeing man,” as the present facts verify. 


wonder 


** Neue 


v 
y 


Resting still under the charm of my visit to the kind old 
President du Conservatoire National de Musique and with 
the souvenir of Miss Nikita’s passion-swaying notes yet 
lingering in my thoughts, a desire seized me—a determina- 
tion to ascertain from whom and by what means she had 
learned to use with such absolute control.and consummate 
skill her powerful, rich, sympathetic, smooth, flexible, 
chaude voice, with its exquisite pianissimi nuances, remark- 
able as well on account of its extensive compass, covering 
a range of nearly three octaves—from G natural, second 
leger line, below to E natural on the third leger line above 
the treble staff. And, let me add, there is not the least 
suspicion of anything save a full sonorous tone coming 
straight from the chest in Miss Nikita’s low notes; and 
when she opens her smiling mouth and lets the high E 
natural escape, your ears will not revolt at a shriek but be 
tranquilized with a clear, well defined musical sound. 


‘* Certainly,” exclaimed Miss Nikita, ‘‘1 will do so with 
pleasure, particularly at this time, because I have been in- 
formed that during my absence from Paris these past years 
a number of American girls have been exploited and have 
had their voices ruined besides by a string of hook and line 
self-styled ‘ professeurs de chant’ who have succeeded in 
duping their victims by falsely representing themselves as 
having been the teacher of ‘ Mile. Nikita now running (sic) 
I began my musical instruc- 





a billiant career in Europe.’ 
tion under the guidance of M. M. Le Roy ata very early 


age. It was he, in fact, who discovered that nature had 
gifted me with a vocal organization capable of reaching a 


From this gentleman I learned 


| 


very high development. 
the elements of musical theory and whatever I know about 
the art of playing upon the piano. By him I was also 


drilled in the use of a set of calisthenic exercises that 


I have daily ever since practiced and to which Iamina 
great measure indebted for the perfect health which I grate- 
fully enjoy. I shall ever thank him, too, for the care he so 
patiently exhibited when he used to place me—a wee bit of 
a child that I was—on the top of the big Steinway piano, 
while he played appropriate snatches of accompaniments 
to the poses he directed me to take in representing hope, 
The 


fear, anger, expectation, scorn, &c., &c. se were the 


moments when I was taught what ‘ suiting the action to 


the word’ meant. Ah, yes, but thorough ! 


‘* At the age of thirteen M. Le Roy advised my mother 


Simple 
to send or take me to Paris. I will not lengthen my story 
with the details of how I became acquainted with Maurice 
Strakosch. 
his last pupil. 


I met him and he consented to accept me as 


‘*Before I attempt to describe the simple method em- 
ployed by M. Strakosch, I will state for the information of 


whomsoever it may concern that Lamperti (the elder) came 


tome aftera concert I gave at Baden-Baden a few years 


ago and congratulated me upon the thorough manner in 
which I controlled the emission of my voice in singing, and 
said: ‘If you had not tole I known that 


would have ki 
you were a pupil of Maurice Strakosch—a great master.’ 


1 me 

‘The flute, notwithstanding itis so generally accepted by 
professors of singing as the best model for the emission of 
the voice, was not looked upon with favor by Strakosch. 
His pupils were taught to think of the tones wafted from an 
zolian harp. This instrument comes nearest to the actual 
working of Nature herself, who, we must admit, should 


te 
lé 


be the model for our imitation. The tones of the flute are 
obviously produced by an artificial process of inhalation 
and exhalation; it is the natural force of a current of air 
which sets the strings of an zolian harp in vibration. Let 
this natural current,of air be imitated in the human breath. 
Take a full natural inspiration, and let the voice escape as 
if it were borne on the breeze from those life-quickened 
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eolian chords. The tones of the eolian harp strike the 


ear in a gradual rise and fall. They swell and die away 
in imperceptible gradations. So should it be with the 
voice 

‘In the production of the scale the transition from piano 
to forte and from forte to piano, should be so gradual as to 


render it impossible to detect when the voice begins and 
where itends, A quick ear will discover a slight disturb- 
ance in the air before the tones of an zolian harp are heard. 


re is first something like a sigh, which with the in- 





Th 
crease of vibration, imperceptibly develops into a musical 
to singing. If you 
were to stand near me when | sing you would hear a slight 


sound. Now, this should be applied 


breath before the first note is produced, like the prelimi- 
This manner of attack is 
sch called the great secret, the key to the very 
song. The exhaustion of a little breath 


should precede the articulation, and for this purpose he 


ighing of the wolian harp. 





what Strake 
} 


nouse ot 


treasure 





taught me use the syllable‘ Han’ instead of the cus- 
tomary ‘An'in the attack of the scales when I practice. 
The employment of ‘ har’—not ‘hor’—gives the voice a 
natural start and pushes it forward with the easy motion of 
a swing, lightly, in a smooth and measured ascent, and the 
npetus it has acquired brings it back without an effort to 

a position of rest 
he best rules are ever the simplest. Practice your 
iles in this manner and you will approximate to nature’s 
w igs, with the result that your voice will attain a de- 
ve nent accordance with nature’s methods. This 
e expedient governs the whole process of my voice 
productio The syllable ‘Ah’ comes straight from the 
throat to the lips ; ‘ Hah’ sends the voice curving upward. 
rhus nging ‘ Ah’ the sensation (in the attack) is in the 
throat; in commencing with ‘Hah’ we feel a current of air 
issing along thé roof of the mouth. Now, the roof of the 
th is nature's sounding-board, and the voice in follow- 
iis direction acquires the resonance and steadiness of 

nat Ss music 

Poor Strakosch used to laugh heartily when recounting 
to me how Mrs. ‘So and So’ and Miss ‘ So and So,’ who 
ca to h for common sense instruction, would become 
entangled in trying to show him how someone had insisted 
yn a close application of ‘ abdominal breathing,’ another 
yuld have ‘ intercostal,’ another ‘ diaphragmatic’ and other 
des of respiration, while even the classical professor of 
one more unfortunate’ put cork between her teeth and 


then subjected her to the ordeal of protruding her tongue 
uly member rested on herchin, while at the 
he admonished her that ‘the j should hang 
us looseness.’ Mr. Strakosch, waiving all 

made me understand that the chest 


until that 1 





ame time aw 


in unconscic an- 
atomical technicalities, 
r of air obtained by an 
meaning that breathing should be as natural 


The secret of the acquirement of the 


should form areservoi atural respira- 
tion 
ing as in speaking 
pianissimo or mezzo voce which you heard me employ 
whi ‘Mignon’ with Mr. Thomas is very simple 
In ascending the scale above C or do, in the third space, 
1 be gradually inclined forward from the 
waist with each successive note, thus allowing the head to 
be lowered without bending the neck. This, however, is 
merely a temporary expedient, because after some con- 
siderable practice (which must be done gently, softly) 
the voice becomes accustomed to take the proper direction 
for the formation of each tone, and the body may then be 


in sing- 


le studying 


the body shoul 


allowed to remain erect. 

The mouth must be opened sufficiently to show the 
upper teeth. A smiling face, comme ga [here Miss Nikita 
assumed a captivating sourire that made me almost lose my 
head], will go far to supply the right expression. By this 
ied the fair diva, ‘‘the lips are prevented 
from obstructing the free passage of the breath and the 
pure emission of the voice. This is an important point, so 
important that Strakosch required all of his pupils, from 
Adelina Patti down to my humble self, to hold a hand mir- 
ror when practicing, to make sure that the lips and mouth 
were in proper position. You may have noticed that in 
singing pianissimo I always showed my teeth. The mouth 
should remain in the same position whether the body be 
held erect or lowered. The instructions on this point are 
of permanent application. It ultimately becomes unneces- 
sary to lower the body, but the prescribed position of the 
mouth must be always retained. The full or forte voice 
will take care of itself and gain in volume if the singer 
practices the scales piano. The mezzo voce, 
must The delicate pianissimo was a prominent 
feature of Strakosch’s system—a method he acquired from 
Yuditt the contemporary and rival of Malibran 

By following the directions of Strakosch I am able to 
hours without forcing my voice. When I practice 
and I do soevery day—I never employ a tempo 
This is why I am enabled 
I have the tones fixed 


means,” contin 


however, 
be learned 


a Pasta, 


sing tor 
my scales 
faster than andante moderato. 
to execute rapid passages with ease. 
in my mind, and when I will that my notes shall be emitted 
The obvious fact that the human 
and strength of the vocal or- 
ganization for its purity and power is too often ignored. 
should be the motto of every 
can only come from a healthy 


the brain clear and the 


allegro the voice obeys 


voice depends on the health 


‘ Vox sana in corpore sano’ 
A 
the lungs 


singer healthy voice 


body ; must be sound, 











nerves steady. Many people who would give a sities as- 
sent to these observations have yet no adequate notion of 
the degree to which the voice can be improved by a regu- 
lar course of judicious physical exercise. Now, just such 
training is required to give us new and great artists. 

‘‘I am quite sure that the artists who sing as though 
their notes were being squeezed out of their throats would 
feel much better and trill with more ease if they would 
only loosen their eorsets—the arch-enemy of the vocal sys- 
tem is tight lacing. I am quite sure that the great master 
would not have seconded the advice of the prima donna 
who gave a certificate to an American concern recommend- 
ing an alcoholic compound for the voice. If, on the con- 
trary, one would wish to preserve the voice in perfect con- 
dition the question of diet must be seriously considered. 
This should be enough toconsole the tenor for his forbid- 
den cigar and cigarette, or the prima donna for her inter- 
dicted ice cream, water ices, candies of all descriptions, 
nuts of all kinds, piquant sauces, vinegar and, above all, 
alcoholic are injurious. Licorice and ‘ voice loz- 
enges’ are equally bad, and a deaf ear should be turned to 
‘ Take just a 


liquors 


Swallow the juice of a lemon,’ or 
Such stimulants are erroneously sup- 
Prevention is better than cure, 


the advice ‘ § 
drop of brandy.’ 
posed to clear the throat. 
and if nature is not tampered with the throat will not have 
Nature supplies the saliva as a lubricating 
will do all that is re- 


to be cleared. 
and her action, if not impeded, 
quired.” 

Miss Nikita then entertained me with an interesting re- 
view of the careers of Malibran, Pasta, Adelina and Car- 
Patti, Sontag, Catalani, Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
, thus establishing the fact that she has not only de- 
ch time to the study of vocal and instrumental 
her leisure moments in the ac- 


fluid, 


lotta Grisi, 
XC 
voted mu 
but has profited of 
11 knowledge of musical history. 


music, 

quisition of a useft 

Taking leave of the pretty song bird I wished her a rous- 

nph during her three year’s engagement as the 

the Théatre National de l’Opéra 
Px. 





ing trit 
prima donna soprano of 
Comique. 





And the Band Played.—Benvenuto Coronaro, the 
Festa Marina,” : a’ is to be 
1e Milan Scala Theatre this season, recently pub- 
lished some reminiscences in the Italian musical 
papers. He was serving once in the army, and was ordered 
to take part in a long On the way 
tohim. He could not get rid of it. He heard it above the 
‘toots” of the trumpets and the beat of the drums. The 
soldiers themselves seemed to be marching fo the rhythm ; 
it would not leave him. 

Suddenly the fear possessed him that he might forget 
the melody ; it was necessary to write it down. Taking 
courage, he drew his notebook from his pocket and began 
to write. Of course he lost his place in the ranks, and the 
sergeant hurried toward him. 

‘* Are you crazy?” he asked. 
company at once! 

‘‘But I cannot,” cried Coronaro. ‘‘I must write this 
down,” and he began to whistle the tune in the face of the 
under officer. 

‘That was too much,” says the composer. ‘‘He drew 
his sword and was about to strike me over the back when 
the captain appeared. The sergeant made a report, while 
I continued to write. 

‘‘*What are you writing!’ thundered the captain. I 
handed him the notebook, which he read quickly. 

‘** The man is to continue writing,’ he went on, ‘ but if 
that piece (and he pointed to the sheet of paper in my hand) 
is not played by the regimental band to-morrow morning 
he will be put in prison for eight days.’ He then put spurs 
to his horse and disappeared 

‘The band played the piece on the following day.” 








composer of * whose ‘‘ Clau 
given at th 
one of 


march. a melody came 


‘*Take your place in the 
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‘ . 
The Little Trooper.” 
ECULIARLY gracious was the reception 
accorded Della Fox last Thursday night at the 
Casino, the occasion being her first stellar venture, and 


| especially gracious was the manifest good will of the audi- 


ence received by the plump, popular footlight favorite. 

Miss Fox chose as the vehicle for her début as soloist in 
the field of light opera a work called on the house bills 
‘The Little Trooper.” Of its genesis we only know that 
in French it is known as ‘‘Clairette ; or The Little Recruit,’ 
and that in occasional situations it suggests a play produced 
a year ago at the Garden under the title of ‘‘ The Other 
Man.” 

The same absurd juggling with the sexes, the comic 
military life, the entanglements and final solution, are all 
of the same stripe—a stripe which bears indubitable Gallic 
marks, 

The first act went with such a swing and was so concise 
as to raise great hopes for the two succeeding ones—hopes 
that were hardly realized, however. 

The honors of the evening were carried off by Miss Fox 
and Jefferson de Angelis. This popular comedian in- 
dulged in a make-up that was hideously funny, and as his 
role was that of an amorous lieutenant, you may readily 
imagine his opportunities for fun making. His strut was 
Miss Fox was the same clever little woman who 
a trifle more rounded 


unique. 
first won admiration four years ago, 
in contour and an agreeable surplus of military garb. 

She looked like a little blond Napoleon. Her best songs 
were in the first and third acts. They were by William 
Furst, to whom must also be credited a very dainty chorus 
at the begining of the second act. ‘The music throughout 
is bright and taking, especially a trio, and in the last acta 
septet, ‘‘ He isa man.”’ 

Clay M. Greene furnished under great pressure the Eng- 
lish book. He has contrived some bright lines, and asa 
whole ‘‘ The Little Trooper” may be pronounced a success. 

The audience was wildly appreciative,and Miss Fox was 
forced to make a speech after the curtain had fallen on the 
second act. It was voted the hit of the evening. 

It contained a delicate allusion to De Wolf Hopper and 
his many kindnesses to the speaker, and its unassuming 
frankness brought down the house. Gratitude isa virtue 
that does not obtain to any considerable extent in the musi- 
cal and dramatic profession, hence Miss Fox’s avowal gave 
us all unexpected pleasure. 

The cast included Paul Arthur, whose touch was light 
and of the high comedy order, and whose singing has ap- 
preciably improved; Charles Dungan, Villa Knox, Eva 
Davenport, Marie Celeste, Alf C. Wheelan and other 
efficient people. 

Adolf Bauer, late of the Tivoli Theatre, San Francisco, 
and one of the best conductors of light opera in the coun- 
try, directed the orchestra. 

‘‘ The Little Trooper,” with some changes in the second 
and third acts, will be a success. The action needs quicken- 
ing in these acts, and the anomaly of one section of the 
performers employing the vernacular and Mr. Dungan in. 
dulging in language a century old should be remedied. 
Nervousness, of course, marred some of the work attho first 
night, but with conditions more favorable the new ‘piece 
will surely be a —— favorite. 








The Beckers.—Mr. and Mrs. Gustav L. Becker returned 
home last week after aten weeks trip through England 
and Germany, visiting Bayreuth, Dresden, Berlin, Bonn 
and many of the smaller towns in Germany and London 
and the cathedral towns in England, 

Mr. Becker has been greatly benefited by thé trip and 
will shortly resume his lectures at the Hasbrouck (Jersey 
City) School of Music. 
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Distinguished 
Concert 


(Organist, 
* 
WM. C. CARL. 


Permanent Address, 6 West 21st Street, New York. 


European address until Sept. 1: care RICHAULT & CIE, 
4 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 








. SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. nowis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &c. 


Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL, 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M.D., Jul. 
E. Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. 
Herzog, J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c StND FOR CATALOGUE, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Under the management of EMIL GRAMM. 
Fall Term becins Sept. 10. 


10 to 12 and 3 to 5. 











Examinations daily from September 3 : 
Students can enter at any time. 
Write for Catalogue and particulars. 
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The New York School of Opera and 


Oratorio. 
E have received and read with interest the 
new handsome catalogue of the New York School 
of Opera and Oratorio for 1894-5. The book is a beautiful 
sample of the printer's art, and its reading matter is un- 
usually interesting. 

The first page is very appropriately adorned with an ad- 
mirable portrait of the director of the school, Mr. Emilio 
Agramonte. 

The catalogue contains an article by Mr. Agramonte, 
setting forth the reasons which prompted him to establish 
this school specially devoted to the study of opera and ora- 
torio, the practical system of its instruction, the results 
achieved, and the plans for the future. 

Then follows a list of the faculty and a description of the 
plan of the school and its terms. 

Specimen programs of the pupils’ weekly concerts and the 
programs of the two operatic performances, when scenes 
and acts from ‘‘ Traviata,” ‘‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘ Martha,” 
‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Favorita,” ‘‘ Carmen” and * Tro- 
vatore” were given, and the program of the school com- 
mencement at the Mendelsshn Glee Club Hall are repro- 
duced. This last program contains a list of the medals 
awarded the names of the winners and the generous donors. 
A beautiful engraving represents Mr. Agramonte sur- 
rounded by the group of the proud winners of the medals. 

A list of the lectures delivered by Mr. Agramonte on 
analysis of operas of the modern répertoire, on vocal topics 
and methods of voice-teaching is also included. 

The examination questions on vocal topics, methods of 
voice-teaching in vocalization and in musical dictation are 
published, and the vocalies and examples are carefully re- 
produced. These examination papers afford abundant tes- 
timony of the high and thorough character of the tuition 
imparted at this school. 





twenty in the opera, five in the oratorio course, and eighty- 
five studying separate branches. 

The press notices fill up eight closely printed pages. 
Their general tenor is highly eulogistic of the school’s sys- 
tem and of the student's work. It may safely be asserted 
that no other school has commanded so much attention from 
the press within the short period in which this institution 
has been established. 

We find some new names in the faculty, among which 


the most important are Mr. Alfrede Goré and Mr. Rafael 


Navarro. 

Mr. Goré has just arrived from Central and South 
America, where he has been conducting an Italian opera 
troupe. He is an artist of the first rank, being an excellent 
musician, composer and pianist. 
years of age, he has held the important position of musical 
conductor at the theatres of Nice, Genoa, Milan, &c. Asa 
pianist and accompanist he has few rivals, and we have no 
doubt will prove a valuable acquisition to this successful 
school in its second year. 

Mr. Navarro, the conductor of the Amateur Opera Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn, is also associated with Mr. Agramonte 
in his noble enterprise, and having proved himself an ex- 
cellent singing master and director during the many years 
he has been established in Brooklyn, the new teacher will 
complete a trio difficult to find elsewhere in any other 
school. : 

Mr. Agramonte remains at the head of the school, and 
certainly no one could fillthe place better than he. His 
musical education is thorough, vast and, regardless of 
prejudices, he is conversant with the style of music 
peculiar to all nationalities, interpreting each one with 
fidelity in its special and distinctive characteristics. From 


his unflagging energy, musical enthusiasm and broad | ee a . : i 
career in New York with much interest. 


scholarship, and to judge by what he has already achieved 
last season, we expect great things this year. 

Mr. Agramonte proposes to give twelve operatic per- 
formances this season, continuing the successful repre- 
sentations of last year which achieved such deserved 
triumph. Among the new works which he will give are 
‘* Six Young Girls to Be Married,” an operetta in one act, 
by Délibes ; ‘‘ Djamileh ” and ‘‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,” 





Although only thirty-five | 


| admirable taste in the choice of costumes. 
| to dress for every part, whatever its character—a happy 


| qualities. 


several others in others in one act, the chefs d’ceuvres of 
the Opéra Comique of Paris. Someofthese representations 


will be with piano accompaniment and others with a small | 
The staging | 
of these operas will be entrusted to Mr. Henry L. Winter, | 


orchestra of eighteen or twenty musicians. 


teacher of elocution and the art of acting at the school. 


Mr. Winter, who, besides being a splendid actor, is a| 


thorough musician, is eminently fitted for this important | : : oer 
| kept him from being true to his instrument. He has grown 


| artistically since his American tour. 


position in the school. 
More than fifty applications have already been made for 
the opera course, most of the applicants possessing remark- 


able voices and eager to begin to prepare themselves for | 


a début. 

One of the new features of the school will be the evening 
operatic choral classes for those who wish to become pro- 
fessional choristers, and Mr. Agramonte, who will instruct 
this class in person, expects by the end of the scholastic 
year to have formed a large chorus with a good repertory, 


ready to be engaged by any manager wishing an efficient | 


chorus. 

The New York School of Opera and Oratorio will enter its 
second season well equipped with an excellent body of 
teachers, full of enthusiasm, and indefatigable workers, who 
will prove what they can accomplish in tbe several public 
performances which the school proposes to give. 


yond the highest expectations of its founder and director, 
Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 





Weimar Letter. 
WEIMAR, August 14, 1894 
APPILY the report that I heard just before 
writing my last letter, that Mr. Walter Damrosch 


was unable to engage Mrs. Sucher and Alvary for his | 


season of German opera, has proved untrue. The news 


The register of the pupils informs us that there are | was told me by an artist of such high standing, and one 


who is usually so well informed on all topics and events of 


| interest and importance in musical circles in Berlin, that 


at the time I thought it must be true. The information com- 
ing from this quarter seemed to me far more reliable than the 
various newspaper reports to the same effect which were 
circulated about. It was with great satisfaction that I 
afterward learned from the same and various other sources 
that these reports were all false, and that there was nothing 
to prevent a brilliant season of German opera in New 
York. 

Stavenhagen said one day last week that his American 
concert tour for next season was not yet an assured fact ; 
that he would perhaps postpone it a year. Mme. Staven- 
hagen’s engagement by Mr. Damrosch for the German 
opera is also as yet uncertain. Schwarz is, however, really 
engaged, it seems. I have heard this baritone nearly every 
week for four consecutive seasons in many different réles. 
He is an interesting artist. He has a magnificent stage 
presence ; one is at once struck by this ; and the effect of 
his naturally good stage figure is heightened by his 
He knows how 


gift for an opera singer. He possesses, moreover, histri- 
onic talent of a high order; his acting is natural and 
effective. Vocally Schwarz is not a Scheidemantel or a 
Reichman, to be sure; he is, nevertheless, a singer with 
many pleasing qualities. At times, when not in good 


| form, he is prone to wander from the key, but this is un- 
| fortunately the besetting sin of many even greater artists 


All in all, Schwarz has a rare combination of 

It is always a pleasure to see him act on the 
stage, and when he is in good voice it is also a real treat to 
hear him sing. He has made great progress vocally since 
I first heard him in the autumn of 1890. I shall read of his 


than he. 


* 
* * 


Carl Halir, the great violinist, leaves Weimar next week 
with his family for Berlin, which is now to be his perma- 
nent home. This is a hard blow for Weimar. Since the 
death of Liszt no loss has been so mourned here in musical 
circles. Richard Strauss was a great loss to the city, too, 
for he is a great musician. But he did not possess those 
rare personal qualities which have so endeared Halir to 





by Bizet; ‘‘ The Carnival of Venice,” by Petrella, and 


SpeECIAL ATTRACTION! 
—- 





The widest ranged Soprano in the world, 
Miss 
Ellen 
Beach 


Supported by the distinguished artists: 5 
Mr. MAXIMILIAN DICK, Violinist, and 
Miss GEORCIELLA LAY, Pianiste. 
For engagements write immediately to 
Mr. VICTOR THRANE, Manager, 
148 East 56th St., New York City. 














GRAND CONCERT TOUR. 


New York Philharmonic Club. 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 
SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1994-5. 





| EvGene WEINER, Flute Virtuoso. 


MENDE, Viola. 
Henrt Haacmans, Violoncello Virtuoso, 
So. Marcosson, Violin Virtuoso. 
Frank S. Porte, Violin. 


Paul 


RicuHarp Hem, Double Bass Soloist. | 


ASSISTED BY 


Miss CLARA S. HENLEY, - Soprano. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 
STAR LYCEUM BUREAU, 
ALFONSO FOSTER, Manager. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE | 
Musica Couri&r will always watch with interest the prog- | 
ress of this institution, which bids fair to succeed even be- | 







| 
Tribune Building, New York. | 





y | 





the hearts of the Weimar people. Haliris not only agreat 
musician, he is also one of the most amiable and charming 


of men. * 
7 * 


Conrad Ansorge is to appear on the concert stage again 
the coming season after several years of retirement. He in- 
tends giving two concerts in Berlin early in the autumn. 
His marriage and the few years of private life have not 


I have heard him 
occasionally during the last two years. There are few 
pianists of the romantic school equal to him now. 


* 
+ * 


It is reported that Lillian Nordica is coming here to spend 
the winter for the purpose of perfecting herself in German. 
Whether there is any truth inthe report I do not know. 

a - * 

This is my last letter from Weimar, as I leave soon to 
take up my abode in Berlin. After a four years’ stay in 
this dear old ‘‘ Musenstadt” one is quite loath to leave it. 
It is so different from the other—from the great music 
centres. Here one learns to appreciate the true meaning 
of the term ‘‘ musical atmosphere.” One gets to know 
everybody in musical circles personally, and even inti- 
mately. Such constant contact with eminent artists is very 
stimulating, and is not so easily had in the large cities. 
Then, too, it is so interesting to talk with the old musicians 
who played in the orchestra nearly fifty years ago under 
Liszt, and who were colleagues of Joachim when he was 
just blossoming into manhood and occupied the concert- 
meister’s chair here. Here is the real artistic and at the 
same time a soothingly quiet and home-like air. The 
beauty of the town is greatly added to by the pretty park 
and environs. . 

Weimar has acertain something for the artist that no 
other city I was ever in possesses. 

No wonder that it has been the 
Muses for more than a century. 

Dear little Weimar! Miss Amy Fay, in her charming 
book, ‘‘ Music Study in Germany,” has given you delight- 
ful glimpses of the place, though of course it has changed 
somewhat since she studied here with Liszt. What a pity 
that its musical halo is to be so dimmed by the loss of 
Halir and Strauss ! 

After four years of ‘‘ the idyllic life I’ve been leading” I 
suppose that, like Miss Fay, I, too, shall for a time feel in 
Berlin ‘‘ like a cat in a strange garret.” But Berlin is now 
the musical metropolis of the world, and has incomparable 
advantages for the student, and then I am not leaving my 


favorite resort of the 


master, I am simply going with him. 
Well, to Weimar I must say ‘‘ lebe wohl,” but to THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER only ‘‘ auf Wiedersehen ” in Berlin. 
ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Ovide Musin Arrives.—M. Ovide Musin was a passen- 
ger on the Bretagne, which arrived Sunday. He will be- 
gin his concert tour in the early part of next month. 

Innes’ Band.—The Innes Band, which recently com- 
menced its tour, has been meeting with great success. The 
following is taken from an extended notice in the Scranton 
(Pa.) ‘‘ Republican:” 

There were over sixty pieces in the band and the playing under the 
Those who 
lament the loss of Gilmore may feel that a leader has arisen who is 
worthy to receive the mantle of the great Irishman 

Young and of extremely fine personal appearance, his methods 
He 
music and his manner as a conductor is characterized by remarkable 
dignity and repose. 

The ensemble work was exceptionally pleasing in modulation and 
The execution on the reeds was notably good. 


direction of Innes was indeed a treat to music lovers. 


differ in certain points materially from those of Sousa. uses no 


harmony. Gillet’s 
selections, ‘“‘In the Mill” and “ Near the Ball,” for these instruments 
were among the most pleasing of the Mr. Innes’ 
““Chronicle-Telegraph March,” dedicated to the G. A. R., of Pitts- 
burg, created a furore and was given three times before the audience 
His descriptive fantasie ‘A Trip to the World’s 
Fair’’ was one that perhaps appealed most strongly to the popular 
taste. The imitation of Plaisance “ bands ’’ was true to life and ex- 
ceedingly funny. 


lighter numbers. 


was satisfied. 








An Inspired Genius, 


AYE, 


ALSO 


~ MARTEAU. 


Marguerite Wuertz, 
Rosa Linde, 
Little Tuesday and others. 


DIRECTION : 


‘JOHNSTON & ARTHUR, 


Decker Building, Union Square W., New York. 
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more in town 


AGO OFFICE OF THI 
226 Wabash avenue, 


HICAGO musicians are once 
and will begin the work of the season of 1894-5 next 
week. I have had conversations with many of them and 
one and all speak words of encouragement for the outlook. 


CHKik 


The coming season promises to be unusually brilliant and 
there will be a larger number of concerts and musical en- 
tertainments. We a to 
veral weeks each, including grand opera in 
Among the musicians who 





have five or six seasons of 


h, Italian and German. 
will take part 


this city who come with excellent reputations. 





performances are several new to 
They are 


In pu 


ito Chicago by the greatness of the field and the 
The public is 


attracte 

t ies offered to real artists 

ig educated in art and our audiences are discrimi- 
critical, and are ready and eager to 

The music schools appear 





many 


oppo! 





becom! 


recognize 





age talent and merit 
and are 


The leading private 


than ever before receiving 


ar forn 
ter iorm 





ations from students 


us appl 
PI 





tear ; are also receiving their share of the increase in 
patronage * 
¥ * 
There is a lively row in prospect over the estate of the 


Magnusson-Jewett, a notice of whose sudden 
Tue Musica Courter a few weeks ago. 


There are many complications and several heirs are in- 


late Mrs 


death appeared in 





volved. Serious charges have been made against Attorney 
John P. McDowell, brother-in-law of the late Mrs. Anna 
F. M. McDowell, in regard to his management of her es- 
tate. Mrs. MclI)owell was known in the musical world as 


Mrs. Magnusson-Jewett. A bill was filed this morning in 


the superior court embodying the charges, which are those 


of fraud, attempted conspiracy and general crookedness. 


The estate amounted to $60,000 and consisted mainly of 


real estate, which the attorney is accused of falsely con- 
veying to Hattie Miner, who is the wife of the attorncy. 


This conveyance is alleged to have been directly a viola- 


Mrs 
1ins in the possession of Attorney McDowell. 


Jewett’s will, which has never been probated, 





Mrs. Jewitt was prominent for many years in musical cir- 


and was one of the pioneer teachers of the Italian 


school in Chicago ; her family are musical ; her sister, Mrs. 


cles 


Rosalie Magnusson-Lancaster, was formerly well known as 
as a pianist and other members also manfested musical 
Mrs. Jewitt and her family have many friends, 
in the outcome of the present 


ability. 
all of whom are interested 
suit « 
* a 

The first operatic performance of the season will be the 
production at McVicker’s Theatre on the 10th inst. of John 
O'Keefe and Leonard Wales’ opera ‘‘ Athenia.” ‘The work 
to be asatire on the United States 


and is said 


The company has been engaged in rehearsals for 


is comic 
penate. 
several weeks. It contains fourteen principals, a chorus of 
sixty voices and a large orchestra under the direction of 
Adolph Liesegang. Mr. O'Keefe is a well-known New 
York newspaper man and his libretto is said to be bright 
and amusing. Mr. Wales has had some experience as a 
and has put forth his best efforts to make the 
music of the opera effective. Mr. C. D. Marius has been 
engaged as stage manager and is hard at work with the 


musician 


company 

The theatre has been engaged for a season of five weeks 
and those interested are making strenuous efforts for the 
success of the new work. Among the principals is Ethan 
Allen, the English baritone. Mr. Allen has been for 
several seasons the leading baritone of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company 


. 
* . 


Dr. Ziegfeld has had the honor of being elected an hon- 
orary member of the ‘* Royal Academia letteraria ed artis- 
tica di San Bartolomeo in Galdo,” of Florence, Italy. The 
doctor is said to be the first American to receive this honor. 


* 


. 
Signor Vittorio Carpi gave a delightful dinner and musi- 
cale in honor of his pupil, Mrs. H. D. Packard, on Thurs- 
day evening. There were about forty present at the re- 
ception following the dinner, and among those who took 


part inthe musicale were Mrs. Packard, the Carpi Trio, 
Mrs. Cora Vance-Mead, Miss Osborn, Miss Crawford, vo- 
calists : Miss Mayme Fee, violinist ; Mrs. Marie Leonard, 


and Miss Esther Fee, reader. Mrs. Packard has 


pianist, 





just received the distinction of being appointed director of 
the vocal department of the Bloomington Conservatory. 


* 
* - 


Frederick Boscovitz will give a series of recitals and im- 
provisations at the Lyon & Healy Building on Saturday 
afternoons, beginning on the 15th inst. 


*~ 
* i 


Mark Skinner Lansing has returned from a trip to Eu- 
rope, and will begin the season's work at once. 


* a * 

Miss Gertrude Grosscup has taken a studio in the Audi- 
torium, and devote herself to teaching. Besides 
being a well equipped vocal teacher Miss Grosscup is one 
She has had 


will 
of the best accompanists in the country. 


tices from our leading critics. 


* 
* * 


Doctor Robert M. Sterrett gave an impromptu song re- 
cital at Kimball Hall Thursday afternoon. His program 


was: 

RR A ONO. s 5nk'h0. 5-0 dbnketsaacdnnnasiaabacrensdeeces . Verdi 
Recitative and aria, *‘If with all your hearts”’...........Mendelssohn 
SERS GOH cecevecscetcsdtctccdsesscceveevsedsbeenccese ccm 
HOR idcnonscnssvnes dppusetebevicespwececsaseonesnaeu Mascagni 
Serenade, *“‘ Love me as I love thee’”’..........seceeseeee ..Dr, Sterrett 
SE OD TE MONE” 5nd doesn sn teneececreeid=siwemenensieeneanee Bohm 
Recitative. and aria, “Celeste Alda”. .ciciccicvcessivscctecvens .Verdi 





Puccini’s “ Manon Lescaut.” 

T is not often that Philadelphia invites the 
| observer of matters musical to make a journey from 
New York in order to hear something that the local opera 
stage or concert room cannot offer. The interest which 
the Quaker City used to excite when it outweighed New 
York in importance died long, long ago. For that very 
reason, perhaps, it is a little remarkable that in one de- 
partment of musical activity Philadelphia should of late 
years have made a record which challenges a certain de- 
gree of respect, even from the metropolis. It is all owing 
to the opera company which, with a pluck and energy 
worthy of success, Mr. Gustav Hinrichs has maintained 
during the summer months for several years at the Grand 
Opera House. 

A similar experiment has been tried here times without 
number, but in vain. New York taste is too exacting evi- 
dently, to put up with performances such as alone seem to 
be possible at asummer establishment. In one respect the 
circumstance might be said to be deplorable, for, if an 
operatic institution were once established here on a perma- 
nent basis, no matter how modest its merits, there would 


be a chance to develop the National Opera which has so | , : 
| arms while on the way to the ship which was to take her 


long haunted the wishes of patriotic music lovers. But 
that is not to the present purpose, which is to say some- 
thing about the latest production of Mr. Hinrichs’ organi- 
zation. 

Last Wednesday evening Puccini's ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” 
was brought forward for the first timein America, It was 





| the ‘‘ Chevalier des Grieux,” 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


As such things go the old story is good operatic material, 
and it has done its share in encouraging the feeling of 
morbid sympathy for wickedness and vice which flourishes 
in the modern playhouse. It is pretty generally known, if 
not in its old form, then at least in the story of the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Camellias,” which it probably inspired. ‘The rela- 
tion can at any rate be described as that of theme and 
variation. ‘‘ Manon” is a country maiden, naturally light 
hearted, joyous and free from scruple, who spells out the 
consummation of all human longings in a life in Paris, and 
the ornaments and pleasures which money can buy. 

At Amiens, while on her way to a convent, she meets 
who becomes enamored of 
her and persuades her to fly with him to Paris. There he 
dreams of wedded bliss, she of greater gaiety than his 
means can purchase for her. She abandons him for a 


é ; | wealthier lover, an old roué, and he flies to religion for 
large experience and has received many favorable no- | 


consolation. He becomes a famous preacher and her 
humor again turns toward him. She seeks him in the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, breaks down his pious resolution 


| with a few words of love and artful reminiscence, and as 


| to Louisiana with her. 


| the scene of ‘‘ Manon’s 


he has deserted his family, so now he sacrifices honor and 
the Church to his passion. 

Desiring more money she leads him to gamble; a rival 
quarrels with him in the gambling room, and to get revenge 
for his losses of money and love, brings the police upon the 
scene. The ‘‘ Chevalierdes Grieux’s ” father secures the re- 
lease of his son, but ‘‘ Manon” is condemned to deportation 
tothe French penal colony in America. ‘* Des Grieux,” still 
the helpless slave of passion, secures the privilege of going 
There she dies, purged of sin, as the 
world is asked to think, by her love for ‘* Des Grieux,” whom 
she has blasted, and by the sufferings brought on herself 
by her own wickedness. It is the old apotheosis of vice for 
which, more’s the pity, music can do more than al] the 
other arts combined. 

Puccini is the fifth musical composer who has taken 
‘* Manon” for a subject. In 1830 Halévy brought forward 
a three act ballet dealing with the story; Balfe wrotea 
French opera with the title in 1836, Auber another in 1856, 
and Massenet still another in 1884. Scribe was Auber’s 
collaborator, and the opera, which ended like Puccini's, with 
” death and ‘** Des Grieux’s" despair 


| in America, had a touch of local color in the employment of 


negro dances and Creole songs. 

Massenet's opera, which through the influence of Mme. 
Minnie Hauk was brought forward by Colonel Mapleson 
at the Academy of Music in thiscity on December 23, 1885, 
has since then dropped out of the current repertory, much 


| tothe regret of many admirers of the composer's talent. 


The opening and closing incidents are the same as those 
chosen by Signor Puccini, though MM. Meilhac and Gille, 
the French librettists, did not think it necessary to carry 
the story across the ocean in order to permit ‘‘ Manon” to die. 
She succumbs to nothing obvious, and dies in her lover's 


| toAmerica at Havre. 


not a notably excellent performance, neither sumptuous in | 


decorations nor altogether adequate in musical and dra- 


matic expression ; yet it was an interesting occasion, be- 
cause tt introduced a characteristic work of the modern 
Italian type. Puccini’s name is not so well known outside 
of Italy as that of Mascagni or Leoncavallo, though it de- 
serves to be. Perhaps the politics of publishers have 
something todo with the case. Sonzogno, publisher and 
impresario at the same time, has filled the world with 
acclaim for Mascagni and Leoncavallo. 

Puccini belongs to the artistic household of Ricordi. 
Petty considerations, these, one is tempted to think, when 
it comes to the question of the value of art works, but they 
have their weight in these days of daring and clever ad- 
vertising methods. Again, the operatic penchant just now 
is for one act dramas, penny dreadfuls, which enable 
the audiences to sup full of horrorsin one hour, a course of 
things ‘‘hot i’the mouth,” served in feverish haste and 
bolted to total disregard of consequences to the mucous 
membrane of mouth and throat. This style of opera, of 
which the best known specimens are ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and ‘'I Pagliacci,” we owe to Signor Sonzogno and 
his composers. Some Germans have taken it up, and also 
M. Massenet, in his last opera, but Signor Puccini and his 
publishers still adhere to the more extended forms, though 
willing enough to borrow elements from their rivals. 

The new ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” is a drama in four acts, but 
in two of the acts, the last two, wherein the tragedy element 
holds supreme sway, it uses the musical language of the one 
act pieces. Its subject matter, while inviting such treatment 
for the dénouement, would not submit to such compression as 
is exmplified in ‘ I Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria.” It requires 
time for development. Even as it is the new opera is less 
a well knit drama than a series of episodes so loosely strung 
together that the meaning of the whole is only apparent to 
one who knows the old French romance of the Abbé 
Prévost, or follows the lines with greater care than is usual 
among opera audiences, 





The dramatic and musical climax of the opera is the 
scene in the Seminary of St. Sulpice between ‘* Manon ” 
and the man whom she had deserted. Here the dramatists 
began their work of sentimental purification by putting a 
prayer into the heroine’s mouth, and the composer found 
his finest opportunity in the effective contrast of secular 
and religious music. ‘* Manon” blends her voice with that 
of a choir singing the ‘‘ Magnificat” with organ accom- 
paniment. Puccini's librettist, whose name is not men- 
tioned, as it scarcely deserved to be, omitted this episode 
of the romance entirely. He divides the play into four 
scenes, each one of which fills an act. 

The first act, of an expository nature, plays in a court- 
yard at Amiens. All the significant personages of the 
drama are introduced, and their moral characters dis- 
closed. ‘‘Manon;” ‘ Lescaut,” her brother, a vulgar 
guardsman, willing to trade in his sister’s shame ; 
‘*Geronte,” an old roué, who, like ‘‘ Morfontain” in Mas- 
senet's opera, plans an abduction in a carriage which the 
young people utilize in their flight, and the ‘‘ Chevalier 
des Grieux,” a student. 

The second scene is Manon’s boudoir in Paris as the 
mistress of ‘‘Geronte,” the whole episode of her life with 
‘* Des Grieux,” and her abandonment of him coming up 
only as areminiscence. She is shown in the hands of her 
hairdresser, listening to a madrigal composed by her old 
lover and sung by a choir of youths sent by him, dancing a 
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minuet and surrounded by admirers. At last ‘Des 


Grieux” enters with reproaches, ‘* Lescaut,” who had also | culty has been met, however, in the simplest manner, and | 


the affair with ‘‘ Geronte,” having brought the 
Chevalier to the house. She wins him over, and is in his 
arms when ‘‘Geronte” enters. They are now about to fly, 
but ‘* Manon .’ insists on carrying away her jewels, and be- 
fore they can effect their escape she is in the hands of the 
police. 


aided in 


The third act plays at Havre and is filled with an effort | 


to release ‘‘ Manon” from prison, which fails ; the deporta- 
tion of a shipload of female convicts, including ‘t Manon,” 
and the embarkation of ‘‘ Des Grieux” in a menial capacity 
on the ship. Here the composer makes one of his most 
ambitious attempts at dramatic characterization. There is 
a roll call and the women go to the gangplank in various 
moods, while the spectators comment upon their appear- 
ance and manner. 

The whole of the last act, which plays on a plateau near 
New Orleans, is given up to the lovers. Manon dies; Des 
Grieux shrieks his despair and falls senseless upon her 
body. Puccini has imitated his rivals of the concentrated 
agony school in introducing an orchestral inter-mezzo. 
He does so between the second and third acts, and givesa 
clew to its supposed emotional contents by providing it 
with a descriptive titl—‘tImprisonment. Journey to 
Havre’’—and quoting a passage from the Abbé Prevost’s 
book in which Des Grieux confesses the overpowering 
strength of his passion and determines to follow Manon 
‘*wherever she may go, even to the end of the world.” 
This intermezzo Mr. Hinrichs omitted at the performance 
last Wednesday for unexplained but perhaps sufficiently 
Puccini’s music is extremely difficult and 
The orchestra at the Grand 


obvious reasons. 
scored in the modern manner. 
Opera House is woefully inadequate to the work. 

Puccini’s music cuts loose from the set forms (which are 
no longer heard save in old operas) and is kept closely in 
the service of the emotional elements of the f The 
dialogue is neither recitative nor song, but something be- 


lay. 


tween the two, springing from the orchestral part, which 
flows steadily and generally impulsively through the work, 
borrowing character from the dramatic situation. Much 
of itis highly spiced harmonically, as well as instrumen- 
and the moments of musical reposefulness are not 

Two of them, the vocal madrigal and orchestral 


tally, 
many. 
minuet, were mentioned in the telegraphic report last 
Thursday. A third, the most graceful specimen of the 
composer's melodic invention in the voice parts, is the 
song reproduced herewith. It is that sung by ‘* Manon’ 
in the boudoir scene while recalling the happiness of the 
days spent with *‘ Des Grieux’ in a cottage. 

‘*Manon” has few such accents in the opera, however ; 
as a rule she agonizes over an orchestral part that seems 
bent on bidding defiance to the voices. This is true also 
of Des Grieux. What every musician strives for in operas 
of the character of ‘‘ Manon” is accomplished by Puccini ; 
the despicable character of the heroine is softened and 
purified by the music and the sympathies of the listeners 
are played on until the thoughts of justice and retribution 
fade away. The appeal is made more boisterously than of 
yore, but the agonizing ‘‘ Gran Dio” of Verdi's ** Violetta” 
and the dying screams of Puccini's ‘* Manon” have the 
same purpose and accomplish the same end—the palliation 
of vice. 

The above is from the pen of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 
Here is another account, abridged, which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Times ” of Philadelphia. 

From all this, however, it must not be inferred that 
‘*Manon Lescaut” is to be compared at once with its pre- 
decessors, ‘‘ Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria.” It wears the 
same earmarks of the lyric drama that they do, but com- 
parison, at any rate so soon, is quite unnecessary. The 
charm—the first and the telling charm—of ‘‘ Manon Les- 
caut ” is to be found in the immortal story and the manner 
in which Puccini has suited the style of his music to the 
tragedy of the loves of ‘‘ Manon” and the ‘‘ Chevalier des 
Grieux.” Atthe hour at which this is written only the 
most general remarks can be made upon the music and its 
style ; but there can be no question of its thorough fitness, 
its entirely sympathetic and tender touch. 

Symphonic throughout, it is, perhaps, at times slightly 
wanting in inspiration, especially in the more troubled 
sitfations, and without attempting to pronounce upon the 
value of the themes upon which the lyrical dialogue is con- 
structed, it may be said that they do not on the first hear- 
ing strike the ear with the force of the highest originality. 
Yet on the whole, and connecting act with act, the grace, fit- 
ness, melodiousness and beauty of the music are, as has been 
said, undeniable. And there is one chorus which certainly 
rises to the height of genius. It is that at the close of the | 
third act, when the roll is called of the convict women who | 
are drawn up in line for deportation to the settlements in 
Louisiana, and as the ragged slatterns are hustled across 
the stage to the ship's side, the chorus laugh and cry to- 
gether—an idea so affecting and so admirably executed | 
that its parallel in opera can scarcely be remembered. 

The difficulties inthe way of the librettist were apparently 
To adapt a classic is always a thankless task, and | 


severe. 
in the present instance the Abbe Prevost's story was purely 
a story of adventure, without a plot in the academic sense 








arrangements for him to appear this winter in concert 
Albert Hall, London.—*t World.” 


in which the stage is supposed to demand one. The diffi- 


the salient portions of the adventures of Manon and Des 
| Grieux have been selected and left to connect themselves | 
| by the thread of inevitable comprehension which is inhe- 
rent in all true classics. 

In the first act is shown the meeting of ‘‘ Manon” and 
the ‘‘ Chevalier” at Amiens and their elopement ; in the 
second ‘‘ Manon’s” life of intrigue in Paris, with the dis- 
covery of her double perfidy by ‘‘ Des Grieux” and “ Ger- | 
onte,” and ‘‘ Manon’s” arrest by her aged admirer ; in the 
third the embarkation at Havre and the ‘‘ Chevalier's ” self- 
sacrifice, and the fourth and last the death scene in 
Louisiana. Perhaps there is a slight sense of emptiness 
in the first act, a lack of real supporting incident, and the 
second begins too nimbly and with too much the air of arti- 
ficiality. And yet there is a propriety in this rococo touch 
when the age of Watteau is dealt with, and the minuet 
music that Signor Puccini has composed here is most agree- 


in 











BOSTON, Mass, September 2, 1894 
OBASCO” was given last evening at the 
Park Theatre by Mr. Thomas Q. Seabrocke's com- 
‘* Several of his 


6é T 
pany. 
(Seabrooke’s) songs, especially ‘Swim Out, O'Grady,’ pos- 
sess a popular kind of humor, and, as he is one of the most 
expert of comedians, they are given for their full worth.’ 
The notice did not refer to the fact that Mr. Barnet wrote 
TTO GOLDSCHMIDT, Sarasate’s good man | the text, nor was Mr. Chadwick mentioned as the composer 
| of the original first edition music. This comic opera seems 
to have been thoroughly ‘‘ popularized,” and, to quote again 
from the press agent, ‘‘ Tobasco” is now ‘‘a vehicle for the 
comic talents of Mr. Seabrooke.” As the comedian is a 
favorite here it is likely then that the operetta will prove a 
go-cart for him and his company, if not a barouche in 
which the librettist and the composer will ride to immor- 
tality. 
The engagement of Mr. Seabrooke’s company is for a 


ably and artistically correct in its significance. An advance notice read as follows 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


0 


Friday, announces to me under date of August 8 his 
marriage to Bertha Marx, the excellent pianist. The event 
took place at Marlotte (Department Seine et Marne), 
Tue MusicaL Courier offers sincerest congratu- 


France. . 
lations. eas 
Mr. Forsyth, from Cleveland, Ohio, was a recent caller 
at the Berlin offices of THe Musicat Courier. 
* * * 
week, 

‘* Madeleine” is still running at the Tremont, and ‘' Davy 
Jones " was given for thelast time at the Museum Saturday 
night. ‘* Prince Pro Tem” will be given at the Museum 
the 17th, with Miss Sadler and Mr. Lennox in their origi- 
Mr. John Braham will be the musical director 


One friend of mine writes to me from Bayreuth under 
date of Yth ult. 
you left. Van Dyck as 
our German ideas and feelings. 
Miss Brema as ‘ Kundry,’ especially in the second act, 
where she had many fortunate moments. The scene with 
‘ Klingsor’ was really remarkable.” 


* * 2 


‘*T saw several performances yet after 
‘Lohengrin’ was unbearable for 
Quite interesting was 


nal parts. | 
at the Museum this season. 

‘* Davy Jones,” Mr. Fred. Miller's new operetta, will be 
sung through New England. The first date of the tour is 
New Bedford, the 4th. Mr. D. H. Lythgoe will take the 
place of Mr. Lon Brine—*: Sandy Lee.” 

It is rumored that Mr. Louis Svecenski, of the Kneisel 


Another friend and newspaper man writes from Bayreuth 
under date of August 14 as follows: 
Grengg will 
Zoltan Dime, whose début 


To-morrow Malten, Kaschmann, Fenten, Plank and 
I in Parsifal ;"" also young has 









pen gattonees ivem time. to tiene and 9 detemeaty. eunounaeh for to- Quartet, is betrothed to Miss Bertha Ullman, of Vienna. 

we De & sane two or three times (6 Eolieuuvin” alld tincs tn The ‘‘ Boston Singers" is the name of a concert company 
“ Parsifal,” and cau iagain. Birrenkoven filled his place in | organized for the purpose of giving operatic concerts. The 
“Lohengrin.” Your 1 Déring has done his share of workin | members are Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Miss Edith Mac 
“Lohengrin” and “‘ Parsifal.’ Z Gregor, Messrs. T. E. Johnson, J. F. Hanshue, N. W. 


Kaschmann and Reichmann are about ‘even up” in “ Tann- =p ts ‘ . 
hduser "’ and “ Parsifal.”” Walker and W. H. Clarke. 


Wilborg and DeAhna have alternated as “‘ Elizabeth.’’ 





* 


* * 


Miss Brema tried her hand at “* Kundry” and was a surprise—very > 
good indeed, I thought I regret to state that Mrs. Manola-Mason has been in- 
Karl Klindworth has been here and Maurice Grau is here now. | sane for two weeks, and that she is now at North Conway. 


er Nordica a contract for the Metropolitan Opera House 





He will 


ympany tor next season 


According to an authorized report of her sad case in the 
‘*Boston Journal” this morning, ‘‘ The doctors are unde- 
cided in regard to her condition and the probability of her 
recovery, but they think the chances are about equal. 
‘*She has not developed any violent symptoms, but lies 
most of the time ina stupor, unconscious of things about 
her, and not even recognizing the husband to whom she 
In her few lucid inter- 





ur The weather has been for the most 


ip 
rainy or cold and windy 


attendance keeps well 


part disagreeable Sitting out of doors for 


dinner or after the performance has not been altogether pleasant 
The great Cosima has not sent Siegfried to the conductor’s desk 


festival, and he tells me that he will not act in that capacity 





this year. He says that he desires to avoid that responsibility as 


long as possible 
had been so jealously attached. 


Of course you know of the announcement that no festival will take 


" will | vals she seems to be conscious that something is the mat- 
be performed. — pia : | ter with her, and weeps and sobs pathetically over her 
ogee cede dna wena eee See troubles, although but two definite recollections seem to 
linger in her mind—the sheriff who arrested them in the 

recent Weimberg suit and the men who were sent to take 

the furniture from the house at Winthrop ona mortgage 
From two remem- 


place in the year 1895 and that in '# the “Ring” and * Parsiful 


year Last night chairs. Its rendering has 


been rather tame every time, and last night it was really quite weak 


In spots 
have been reported in the | 


Ashton 


who 
1amberlin, Vienna; Wm 


Other persons of prominence 


‘remden-Listen are Houston 5S. ¢ . ‘i a , 
eee toe foreclosure three weeks ago. these 








Ellis; Carl Zerrahn, Boston; J. R. Paine (Boston), Howard Uni- | ge 

versity; Mrs. Ritter Goetz, Berlin; M. Kufferath, Brussels; Lilly | bered afflictions she constantly cries out for protection. 

Dressler, Berlin; Anna Schoen-René, Paris; Milka Ternina, Munich ; ‘Itis a well known fact that Manola has always been 

Albert Carré, Paris: Nicolaus Oesterlein, Vienna; G. Sbriglia, the | fyriously jealous, and it is known that last year while trying 

singing teach aris ; Natalie Macfarren « Otto Sutro, Baltimore . — tthe . : 
mgrne Wworken, Tarts; Satete Raerarres Sr tro, Baltimore. | +, finish her season, when suffering from mental and 


Oo. F. 


nervous prostration and neuralgia combined. she has kept 
up to her work, by the advice of her medical counselors, on 


INNES’ FAMOUS BAND. 


| An Incomparable Band that Does Not Run Away from Comparison. 





Indianapolis Conservatory.—The following will con- | 
stitute the faculty of the Indianapolis Conservatory of 
Music the coming season. 


Piano Hunter, J. M. Dungan, 


Oliver Willard Pierce, Walter re 2 1" . : 
PX. Arens: Ida Sweenie, assistant The Fall Tour of this biggest and best organization in 


Violin—Richard Schliewen: Nannie E | America will continue trom August 14 to December 4, in- 
Pipe Organ—Oliver Willard Pierce cluding an engagement for the entire season at the Pitts- 
Harmony, Form and Musical Analysis—J. M burgh Exposition and the Grand Army Encampment in 
Counterpoint, Fugue and Musical History that city. f 
| A special feature of the concert tour will be the pro- 
| duction of ‘‘ War and Peace,” a great historical musical spec- 
| tacle just completed by Mr. Innes, and undoubtedly the most 
thrilling and exciting descriptive story ever told in melody. 
‘War and Peace” will be given with the united 
forces of the great band, a fifeand drum corps, Scotch pipers, 
ub. bands, military companies, G. A. R. posts, four eminent 
special vocal soloists, massed chorus, and a battery of elec- 
tric firing artillery to be boomed at a safe distance from the 
stage in exact time with the mu 
This isa splendid card to create a sensation 
enormous crowds to watering places, parks or large 
ings. Nothing like it since the Gilmore Jub 
For information regarding ‘‘ War and 
concerts or other engagements, address 
t | F. N. INNES, Director, 
, HOWARD PEW,/| Business The Chelsea, 
| J. H. LAINE ‘ Managers. New York 


Jeannette Crouse, Mrs. Flora M 
S. Sprankle 
Singing 
Branham, assistant. 


Dungan. 
Oliver Willard Pierce 
Orchestration—Richard Schliewen 

Violoncello—Richard Schliewen 

Elocution and Dramatic Art—Mrs. Harriet Augusta Prunk 

Viola, Guitar and Mandolin—Nannie E. Branham 

Banjo—Frank S. Maffey 

A Patti Protege.—Bernard Sinsheimer, a young violin 
player, who made a very favorable impression in New York 
last season, pleased Mme. Patti so much with his playing 
that she invited him to visit her this summer at Craig-y- 
Nos Castle. Mr. Sinsheimer left New York on the Lucania 
two weeks ago and arrived on the other side in time to at- 
tend Mme. Patti’s private performance of ‘‘La Sonnam- 
’ He was also informed that Sig. Nicolini had made | 


sic. 


and 





ubilee. 
Peace,’ festivals, 


bula.’ 
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hyperdermic injections of 


zne a day and 
it is unquestionable that all such things 


rreak down her mind the doctors look 


for the direct cause and find it intl 


of the past four months, 


when the Tremont Theatre trouble began, 


itement of fast hurrying disasters after that did | 


It is doubtless true, indeed no attempt 
ny the fact, that she 


by the 


watched John Mason's career have 
ith the irony of fate. He has had a fair com- 


He wasted it on people who cared nothing for 


Yet his luck and his competence lasted him until he 


ve with a woman, to whom he has been 


oted, at the cost of all his career, that 


him best marveled at his loyalty and un- 
} } 


love seems uined both her and 


1 to him the other day: ‘ You have not had 


nce you knew Marion 


vas John’s reply; ‘she, poor girl, has 


luck since she knew me.’ 

rally true, and it is one of ‘ life’s little iron 
»y each threw up a good paying engagement at tl 
eir infatuation—she the McCaull, and 


sacrificed the prospect of being 


lead I 1 in London because 


As joint stars their career 
“ J a success 

lone about Marion cannot be said. John 

he has to come to Boston, Sep- 

‘Cotton King’ at 


until then they will 


the the Bow- 


remain at 


na week it will probably be possible 


is to be removed to a retreat 


or not she 


At present Mason will not consider that 
1ough his physicians ‘ ‘ told him 


Her career has been a short one and a 


will not a year from 


HALE 


be thirty 


of the 
the New York 


for a few weeks’ at Houlgate, Aix-les-Bains 


Stevenson, 


Mr. 


The Independent,” 


E. I. Stevenson.- E, Irenzus 
Harpers and sailed by 
last Wednesday 
incidentall 


and y, sundry of the model operatic 


tions at Munich 
the 


Salazar, 


Pedro H. de 


turned to this city last week after a pleasant 
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Sinzig and Follett.—A successful concert was given at 
the Casino, Lime The pro- 


gram included compositions 
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agner-Liszt 
Congregational Singing.—The Catholic Church shows 
a marked tendency to adopt congregational singing. With 
s end 
dinary sittings of June 7 and 12 of the present year, 
dopted some general rules, which are now about to be 
ollowed in New York in all the Catholic churches. 


These rules pertain for the most part to the uniformity 


of the renditions on the organ and by the voice at the same | 


time, providing a liberal latitude for those in the body of 


the church who so desire to join in the musical worship. 


} 


lhis is a decided departure from the ancient method, | 


which has been perpetuated and which is usually clouded 
in Latin phrases. 


The new rules state that figured music for the organ 


that the accompaniment ought to sustain the chant instead | 


of drowning it. In preludes and interludes the organ 
ought to preserve a sacred tone suited to the character of 
the sacred function. 
The rules state that it 
h any profane music, especially if it be inspired by 
T 


chur« 


theatrical motives. It is forbidden to divide into separate | 


pieces such verses as are necessarily connected, and to im- 
provise a fantastic intermission on the organ when it is not 
In strict accord 


with the spirit of the occasion. 
Exceptional from these rules is the Gregorian chant 
which the Catholic Church regards as her own, for it is the 
only method she adopts in her liturgical books. 

It is likewise stated in the rules that the parish priests 


and the rectors of churches must not allow musical execu- | 


tions contrary to their regulations. 


These rules, while they do not say so openly, advocate in 
in all singing in which it is possible for them to join. Re- 
cently Pope Leo favored the new rules, and it may now be 
taken that they are in vogue.—‘' Herald.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thies.—Mr. Albert Thies and 
their vocal studios. 

Leonard Liebling Engaged.—Mr. Leonard Liebling 
has been engaged by Mr. Louis Lombard as piano instruc- 
tor and lecturer at the Utica Conservatory of Music. 


Theo. B. Spiering.—Mr. Theo. B. Spiering, of Chicago, 


| Etude Valse. 


is among the recent arrivals from the other side. 


Jennie Dutton.—Miss Jennie Dutton has returned from F ms : 
e | output of pianos is about 35,000, it occurred to me, says a 


Richfield Springs, where she has been singing with great 


success at the musicales at the Spring House and else- | 


where. 


Julia Aramenti.—Miss Julia Aramenti was one of the 


soloists at Sousa's Musical 
last week, where she met with great success. 

Home for Aged Musicians.—Alexander Bremer, presi- 
dent of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, has appointed 
acommittee of the union to arrange a series of concerts, 
benefits and entertainments, and solicit subscriptions to 
raise a fund for the erection of a home for aged and poor 
musicians. The committee is 

A. Rayman, Charles Hackert, Charles Crontley, M. Nis- 
bitt, M. Raush, John Kauer, A. Helmecke, J. Hurly, John 
Witthauer, A. Wasshausen and R. Ruhlander. 

The first entertainment will be a summer night’s festival, 
on Monday, September 10, at the union’s headquarters, the 
and Ninety-first 


Old Homestead, Ninetieth 
Third avenue. 

Victor Herbert and Walter B. Rogers have volunteered 
their services and those of their bands, and several well- 
known soloists, including Nahan Franko, have also volun- 
teered. 

There will also be games and sports for prizes provided 
by the union.—‘‘ Herald.” 

E. C Towne.—Mr. E. C. 
t returned from Europe 
cessful in concert and oratorio work last season and his 


Towne, the well-known tenor, 
jus He was eminently suc- 
prospects for the coming one are very cheerful. 

At Kansas City.—A concert was given at the Kronberg 
Conservatory at Kansas City last evening in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Kronberg and Mr. Rudolf King took part. 

Waldemar Malmene.—Waldemar Malmene has been 
elected musical director of the Arion Singing Society of 
Evansville, Ind., a prominent society with a chorus of sixty 
well trained singers. 

Paderewski’s Route.—After M. Paderewski's appear- 
ance in this city December 27 he will be heard in Pittsburg, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver, followed by San Francisco. The 
remainder of the tour has not yet been decided upon. 


Frank de Rialp.—Signor de Rialp finished his season 


at El Pardo, Pa.,which has been highly successful, the pupils | 


combining the pleasures of fishing, hunting and studying. 


| El Pardo is a charming place 3 square miles in extent. Sig- | 


nor de Rialp’s Legitimate School of Singing will open on 


Monday, September 10, at 15 East Sixteenth street, New | 
York, 


Perry Averill and Orton Bradley.—Mr. Perry Averill 
and Mr. Orton Bradley returned last week from a trip to 
bronzed and rested after 
They can be found after this at 174 West 
Fifty-eighth street, where they have a studio for the teach- 
ing of singing and piano playing. 
William C. Carl.—Mr. Wm. 
organist, will sail for New York on Saturday, and expects 
Mr. Carl has greatly en- 
sojourn in Paris, the guest of Guil- 


Europe looking 


féte days at Argenteuil. 
paper 

Mr. Willian C. Carl, the noted concert organist of New 
played with great success at the Eglise Paroissiale, at Argenteuil, 
for t He also per- 


formed at 


de l’'Assomption on Wednesday morning. 


e Féte 
the high mass a number of compositions by noted French 
Mr. Carl is the guest of M. Alexander Guilmant, the 


organist of La Trinité. 


composers 


listinguished 


A Le Vinsen Pupil.—Mr. B. J. Tiemann has accepted 


| a forty weeks’ engagement as solo basso in the ‘‘ Blue 


Mr. Tiemann is a pupil of the well- 
known vocal teacher Mr. Carl Le Vinsen, who has just 


returned to the city from Delaware Water Gap, where he | 
He has so | 


has been spending a two weeks’ vacation. 
many professional pupils studying through the summer 


RIER. 


Miss | 
. . | 
Louise Gerard have returned to town and have opened | 
Concerto in A, first and second parts a 

| Romance fo 


| over 58 years. 
: | busy year some 2,000 instruments. 
Festival at Manhattan Beach } 


streets and | 
| place for pianos to be ordered from. 


last season's | 


| fully and dismally. 
C. Carl, the well-known | 
| 


York, | 


| wishing to become professional choristers. 


that it was difficult for him to leave New York even for this 
short rest. 
An Interesting Recital—M. Gaston Marie Dethier, 


| organist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, gave the following 


program of organ and piano compositions at the Academy 
of the Sacred Heart August 16 in a masterly manner: 


ORGAN. 
Toccata in D minor 
Theme, second and fourth and last variations 
Cantilene Pastorale (manuscript)... 
Fifth Symphony, first allegro 
Allegrettoin F 
Sixth Symphony, first allegro 
Extract from theme and variations 


Gaston M. Dethier 
Widor 

ereteeshs terse Mendelssohn 
Widor 


PIANO. 

Grieg 
r violin and piano Gaston M. Dethier 
Eduard HessandG, Dethier 


Melody in D flat for piano (manuscript) Gaston M. Dethier 


Légende for violin and piano Wieniawski 
E. Hess and G. Dethier. 
Sbssevcdeccose Saint-Saéns 


Peculiar Pianos.—On learning that London's annual 


writer in ‘‘ Answers,” to visit that famous house of Brins- 
mead, the principai of which has an experience extending 
Moreover, the firm manufactures during 


The works, covering an acre of ground and employing 
300 workmen, are situated at Kentish Town, and here one 
may see huge oak logs from English woods, Kauri pines 
from New Zealand forests, cedars from the Phillippine 
Islands, and mahogany, spruce, black walnut, beech and 
a beautiful white wood called American poplar. 

‘* Which was the most curious piano you ever made?” I 
asked Mr. John Brinsmead, as we sat at lunch. ‘General 
Mite’s,” was the reply. ‘‘ Although but a foot deep and 
having a keyboard of 20 inches, it gave us more trouble 
than a P. and O, grand. The general was generous, how- 
ever, and paid handsomely for his instrument.” 

Surely the world is becoming more and more music smit- 
The Cannibal Islands seems a strange 
Mr. Brinsmead was 
just dispatching one off there, and it seems pianists are to 
be found even in the interior of Africa, while China, Japan 


ten every day! 


and Burmah have each a strong contingent of them. 


A sea-going piano has often a rough time of it. ‘‘ We 
could not understand,” said Mr. Brinsmead, ‘‘ how it was 
that some of the uprights supplied to the P. and O. boats 
got so damp, and also frequently had the hammers broken. 
‘Well, you see,’ remarked an officer on board one of the 
steamers one day, ‘ we wanted a bit of music on deck, and 
so hauled the piano up. It wasa bit rough, so we lashed 
it to the side to keep it steady. I guess a few seas washed 
over it. As tothe hammers being broken, that’s the Las- 
They get tired of wheeling a piano about, so they 
Cunning 


cars. 
just dump it by smashing a hammer or two! 
chaps!’ 

‘Some weeks ago a lady came to us who had recently 
purchased one of our most expensive instruments. She 


| was evidently a little excited, and informed me that the 


piano had somehow gone wrong. Inthe very middle ofa 
concert when she was playing, one of the keys refused to 
work. An examination soon showed the cause. A small 
diamond was found under the key ; it had dropped out of 
an ornament she had been wearing while playing. I re- 
turned her the stone, and received a letter of warm apology 
for a rather excited complaint, and many thanks for the 
discovery of the jewel. 

‘* Few people have any idea of the strain upon a grand 
piano when it is being played. Every string in our instru- 
ments when pulled strains the case to the amount of 200 
pounds. When, therefore, a trichord note is tuned to pitch, 
the pull of the three strings amounts to 600 pounds. To 
stand such a strain an instrument must be good. 

‘‘ A haunted piano is ararity, lexpect. A gentleman in 
the country wrote up to us a short time back, stating that 


| one of our instruments we had supplied to him was cer- 


tainly haunted—in the night it played by itself, mourn- 
He couldn't make it out. Could it be 
the abode of the ghost of some defunct musician? A man 
we dispatched soon solved the mystery. There was a per- 
fect nest of mice inside the instrument. We ‘laid’ “that 


| ghost in a pail of water !""—Exchange. 
engagements, including two | 
The following is from a Paris | 








THE NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND ORATORIO, 


106 and 108 East 23d Street. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - J a 


The only special school devoted to the study of opera and ora- 
torio in this country. Course system and separate branche. system 
both used A series of Twelve Operatic Performances, to be 
given at a first-class theatre with costumes and accessories, will be 
inaugurated in December. Evening opera choral classes for those 
Courses now forming, 
make early application. Examination for a free scholarship (tenor) 
will take place on September 22, from 2 to6 P.M. Among otr last 
year's graduates, Miss Maud Bliss has been engaged by Mr, Francis 
Wilson and Miss Rena Atkinson by Mr. Wm. T. Carleton. 


The scholastic year will commence Monday, September 
24, 1894. 


Director. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1804-95, 











Wagner in Paris.—An amusing illustration of the 
completeness of Parisian conversion to Wagnerism is given 
in a recent number of the ‘‘ Journal des Débats,” where 
hostile opinions expressed on ‘* Parsifal” by French critics 
at its first performance are quoted as comic curiosities. 
Yet they were written only twelve years ago. 

Jean de Reszke Is an Ardent Wagnerian. 
—In an account from the pen of Mr. Sidney R. Thomson, 
which appeared in a recent illustrated weekly, the cele- 
brated tenor is reported to have said that there are no parts 
he would rather play than those of ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘* Tris- 
tan.” He is only waiting for the librettos to be translated into 
By the way, his favorite language, from 
He says that you cannot 


French or Italian. 
a singer's standpoint, is French. 
be ‘‘ mysterious ” in Italian. 

Isabel, at Per- 
by Napoleone 


Pernambuco.—At the Theatre San 
nambuco, ‘‘ Raffaelo,” a three act opera 
Maffezoli, the local musical director, was received with 
much applause and the composer was the recipient of an 
ovation. 

Buenos Ayres.—‘‘ Gioconda” had great success at 
the Opera House in Buenos Ayres. Cremonini and Signora 
Giudice made much of their respective parts of ‘‘ Engo” and 
‘ Laura,” and the chorus and orchestra was excellent. In 
‘‘Carmen” Signore Giudice and Bensberg and Signori 
Lucignani and Scotti distinguished themselves, as well as 
the musical director, Mascheroni. 

Masini.—Masini, the celebrated tenor, has accepted 
an exceptionally good contract with an agent in Tiflis for 
a concert tour, including the cities of Odessa, Kartoff, 
Kieff, &c. The ‘‘ Trovatore” speaks of Masini receiving 
4,000 rubles per concert. 

Heinrich Pinkus.—Heinrich Pinkus, the former 
first violin at the Buda-Pesth Opera House, died at Berlin. 
As will be remembered he made last March an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at suicide and had to be taken to an institution, 
from which he was discharged as cured several weeks ago. 
He then went to visit his sister at Berlin, where he died of 
an apoplectic stroke. 

Not a Russian.—Myra Heller is, after all, not a Rus- 
sian. She isa native of Lemberg, Austrian Galicia. The 
report that she is a Russian comes from the rumor that 
someone is said to have claimed that she was a ‘‘ une vrai 
Polonaise "’ at the time she sang in Warsaw. 

Advantages of the Concealed Orchestra.— 
Although visitors to Bayreuth this year have complained 
that the accompaniments to ‘‘ Lohengrin” have often been 
almost inaudible, yet it seems that the concealment of the 
band beneath the stage is not altogether without its ad- 
vantages in warm weather. It has this summer been very 
hot at Bayreuth, and Signor Eugenio Pirani, the special 
correspondent of ‘‘ The Milan La Perseveranza,” on going 
early one evening tosee Herr Felix Mottlin his own do- 
main, found the eminent conductor wielding the baton in 
his shirt sleeves, while a good many of the band had like- 
wise discarded their coats. The invisible orchestra is at 
any rate popular with the performers, who are not con- 
demned to the starched shirt fronts and clawhammer coats 
necessarily insisted upon at Covent Garden, and may, in- 
deed, wear boating costume if they prefer it. Among the 
recent visitors to Bayreuth, by the way, have been Signor 
Mascagni and Signor Leoncavallo. The latter is a con- 
firmed Wagnerite.—London ‘' Daily News.” 

2,500 Years Old.—On the Isle Falster in the Baltic, 
at Nykjébing, a great find has been made in the unearthing 
of two superb specimens of antique brass horns of the 
same model as those treasured up in the Copenhagen Mu- 
These instruments are 2 yards long and are deco- 
They are believed to be 


seum. 
rated with chains and ornaments, 
2,500 years old. 

Gevaert.—M. F. Gevaert, the author of ‘‘ L’Histoire 
de la musique dans I'antiquite,” is finishing now a vast and 
important work, which is a sequel to the above. It treats 
on the origin of the plain chant, which is one of the darkest 
parts in the history of music ; the period comprises that of 
the Greek music and the Gregorian chant. 


Two Curious Letters.—A curious letter from 
Meyerbeer was included in a set of autographs which 
have recently been sold in Paris. It was addressed to 


Signor Pizzi, editor of the Milan ‘‘ Gazette,” and is dated 





1824. He there states that his ‘‘ Crociatoin Egitto,” for 
which he was composing some new music, had been per- 
formed at Trieste, and that one of the critics had declared 
that he was superior to any Italian composer. Meyerbeer 
modestly asks his correspondent not to publish this eulogy, 
on the ground that it might enrage the Italians. ; 
Another curious letter in the same collection was from 
Hérold, the composer of ‘‘ Zampa,” and was addressed to 
the ‘‘ Figaro "’—the old French ‘‘ Figaro,” and not its Lon- 
don namesake—in 1829. Hérold complains very bitterly 
of a criticism which appeared in that journal. He de- 
clared that the critic had asked for free tickets for the 
general rehearsal of the ‘‘ Belle au Bois Dormant,” and 
because he could not get them he wrote a viruleut attack 
upon the Hérold consequently desires the 
editor to cancel his subscription. ‘* Le Figaro,” neverthe- 
less, survived this terrible catastrophe. Musicians are a 
curious race if they imagine that the few shillings per 
annum which they spend on a newspaper will in any way 
affect its opinions. But human nature, so far as com- 
posers are concerned, seems to have been much the same 


composer. 


in 1829 as it is now.—London “ Figaro.” 

A Merciful Ordinance.—At Munich the police 
have forbidden the playing of pianos with the windows 
open. 

A Moscow Conservatory.—At Moscow a new 
conservatory of music is now being erected by order of the 
Czar. The building will cost $400,000 and will accommo- 
date about 1,000 pupils. Statues of N. Rubinstein,a former 
director, and of Tschaikowsky, wholong taught there, will 
be placed in the square around the new building. 








Scraps of Musical History. 


gather beth from sacred and profane 
history that music was one of the first arts known 

We learn that musical instruments were in use 
before the Flood. Jubal is said to be the father of those 
that handle the harp and organ. There is the authority of 
Moses and the testimony of the most ancient and respecta- 
ble historians to prove that Egypt was one of the first 
countries in the world which cultivated the arts and sci- 
ences ; the wonderful pyramids of Egypt show that archi- 
tecture was known to the Egyptians and brought by them 
tothe highest degree of magnificence and perfection. They 
recorded new inventions upon columns or pillars, and upon 
some of the obelisks the musical instruments of that day 
are represented. 

In the Campus Martius at Rome there is an obelisk, sup- 
posed to have erected nearly 400 years before the Trojan war; 
among other hieroglyphics upon it is a musical instrument, 
upon which are two strings fastened to a neck, like a violin 
neck ; it is supposed this instrument gave the idea for the 
This pillar was thrown down and broken 
7, and stilllies 


WwW: 


to man. 


present violin. 
during the sacking and burning of Rome in 152 


mand of Augustus, after reducing Egypt to a Roman 
province 
immortalized his name by raising a number of monuments 
for the ornamentation of his kingdom, Egypt. 


amazing structures as served to inform posterity of the 
greatness of his mind. Moses, we read, used pillars with 
bases and chapters in building the tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, and, we have every reason to believe, took the idea of 
ornamenting them from the Egyptians, showing us that 
in respect to architecture they were in a state of great ad- 
vancement in his time. 

Astronomy was a study which the Egyptians applied 
themselves to with an attention and energy unequaled. It 
is supposed they designed the stupendous obelisks which 
they built for astronomical uses, and that they raised those 
enormous masses to serve for many future generations ; 
they were cut in imitation of the rays of the sun, and the 
Egyptian priests called them fingers of the sun. Astrol- 
maticians, came likewise within their researches, and 
those itinerant vagabonds which infest nearly all parts of 
the world at this day, under the pretense of telling future 
events, commonly known by the name of gypsies, impose 


scendants from the Egyptian stock or tribes. 


and it is supposed also the doctrine of harmonics, which 
was first taught by the priests of that country. The 
learned of that country or nation likewise made geography 
one of their pet studies. Moses, who was educated among 
them, gives us many proofs of his geographical knowledge. 
In his description of the terrestrial paradise he says that 
this garden was situated in the country of Eden, toward 
the East—Genesis ii, verse 8.; that the river went out | 


larly names and describes the countries which they watered, 
and also enumerates the products of the soil of each dis- 


trict. 
We find that mensuration and division of lands were 





known in Egypt before Joseph’s arrival in that country, | 





ogy, which was generally studied by the ancient mathe- | 


themselves on the simple minded and credulous as de- 


of Eden and divided into four branches ; he also particu- | 
} 
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in the Campus Martius. It was brought toRome by the com- | 


One of the most famous monarchs of antiquity | 
aad | 
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at which time each person had his own district, and the 
lands belonging to the priests were divided like those of 
the other inhabitants. The origin of the profession of 
physic is clearly traced to the Egyptians. It was their cus- 
tom to expose the sick to public view, that such persons as 
passed by, if they had been afflicted with like disorders, 
and had found out the remedies which had effected their 
cures, or had been the means of easing their pains and 
aches, might give their advice. This was the practice in 
the most early times.. After the Egyptians had invented 
hieroglyphics, they obliged those who had been attacked 
with any distemper to represent how and by what means 
they had been cured. These receipts, or the information fur- 
nished, were placed in their temples, where everybody had 
aright to consult and copy them if they desired. When 
such receipts had amounted to a considerable number they 
caused them to be put in order and charged particular per- 
sons with the care of them, who studied their different 
compositions and their virtues; who in process of time 
were consulted on critical occasions. This seems to be the 
origin of the profession of medicine, or physician. We 
have been told that there has been no country where physi- 
cians were so numerous as in Egypt, which is easily ac- 
counted for when we know that every disorder had its par- 
ticular physician. The Egyptians believed that the life 
and study of one man was not sufficient to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge in all the arts and sciences, which were so 
extensive, and therefore they obliged each professor to 
make one disorder his entire study. We are just begin- 
ning to learn some of this wisdom in our day. 

The Egyptians used every precaution to prevent dis- 
tempers, and they regularly appropriated three successive 
days in each month for taking medicine, though they 
might be in perfect health at the time. They entered. 
everything concerning medicine in sacred books, and the 
physicians were obliged to conform exactly to the precepts 
therein described, and were not under any circumstances 
permitted to make the least change from the directions 
given. Iftheycould not restore the patient by following the 
method prescribed, they were by no means answerable for 
the result ; but if they used any other means, and the 
patient happened to die, they were punished with death. 
From the Egyptians all the nations of Europe have received 
their first principles of their laws, arts, sciences and polite 
literature. The Greeks were first instructed by them ; the 
Romans in turn were instructed by the Greeks, who have 
communicated their knowledge to the rest of the world, 
and so the present age is indebted to them for the greater 
part of what they know and possess of art and scientific 
knowledge to-day. 

With respect to musical art, the particular object of our 
inquiries, it is the opinion of many of the ancient and mod- 
ern writers that the first idea of a lyre was taken from the 
shell of a tortoise, washed up and left on the banks of the 
Nile with various other dead animals after the river had 
subsided from overflowing the country of Egypt. The 
flesh of the tortoise being dried and wasted within the 
shell and the nerves and cartilages being firmly braced 


rendered them sonorous. Mercury, it is said, walking on 


| the bank of the Nile, struck his foot against the tortoise 


He caused 
to be built in each town temples in honor of the divinity | 
who was particularly worshipped there, and he raised such 


shell, which produced a sound, and this suggested to him 
the first idea of alyre, The lyre is an ancient instrument 
in use among the Greeks. It consisted of a hollow body or 
sound chest, from which were raised two arms, sometimes 


| also hollow, which were curved both outward and inward. 


These arms were connected near the top by a crossbar or 
yoke. Another crossbar was on and 
formed a bridge to convey the vibrations of the strings to 
it. The strings, at different times in its construction, 
numbered four, seven and ten, were made of catgut, and 
were stretched between the yoke and the bridge, or carried 


the sound chest 


| on to a tailpiece below the bridge. 


The Egyptians also discovered or invented geometry, | 


The lyre differs from the harp in having fewer strings, 
and from the lute and guitar in having no finger board. It 
was played by’ being struck with the plectrum—a drum 
stick—which was held in the right hand, but the fingers of 
the left hand were also used to touch the strings. Itis 
likewise said that the whistling of a reed gave the firstidea 
ofa flute To endeavor to trace the science of music to a 
more remote source than to the history of Egypt would 
prove without effect and profitless. The Greeks, who per- 
fected the music scale, and cultivated musical art so ex- 
tensively, unanimously acknowledge that most of the an- 
cient musical instruments were invented by the Egyptians. 
Music was in such great estimation among the people of 
this country that through this medium their children were 
taught the letters. Their songs were settled by law, and 
certain species of music were established by the govern- 
ment, exclusive of all others. They divided the inhab- 
itants of their country into casts or tribes, confining each 
profession to one family, and thus music for many years 
was confined exclusively to the priesthood. The Hebrews, 
who adopted many of their customs, made both priests, 
Levites and musicians hereditary in the tribe of Levi. The 
Lacedemonians likewise agreed with the Egyptians and 
confined their professors of music to one family. Their 
priests, like those of Egypt, were taught medicine and mu- 
sic, besides being initiated into religious mysteires. 

After the Egyptians became subject the Persians 


to 








the arts and sciences lay dormant for many years, but un- | 
der the Ptolomies, particularly the seventh king of nt 








mame, music, together with other arts of Greece, was 
received 

of Alexar and continued to be cultivated till the final 
dissolution of the empire. Regarding vocal music, it is con- 
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sidered the voice of nature, and, there is 























been in use 
vated asa s fic art till many years later. Who gave | 
the birds that power of song, with which the woods re- 
so Who taught t 
various not f song Nature That mistress of music 
has taught from the b 1ing all who have the power to 
prod 1 feel melodious sounds. The King of France 
in 1740 h )9ssession a beautiful amethyst ring 

estimable value t belonged to the last King of the 
Ptolomies, the father of Cleopatra, and was engraved, rep- 
resent him in the robe, the buskins, the crown and veil 
of a Tiberian, which was worn by him to gratify his vz 

ount of sat musical attainments. He instituted 

musical contests at his palace, and disputed the prize pub- | 


musicians of his time 


If we peruse the Holy Bit 


licly with all the firs 





le we shall be convinced from 














the highest authority that music from the earliest ages 
was in general use. We find, as has been observed, that 
Jub alled the fz of all such as handle the harp and 
orga renesis, cl er iv.) Immediately after the mi- 
‘ sitic Heaven in conducting Moses and 
th =n of Israel tl 
whe he Egyptians in the midst, so that all the hosts 
of Pharoah were covered with the waters, we behold Moses 
and e whole assembly of the Israelites lifting up their 
) 1 solemn chorus to the God of their salvation in the 
follow song praise ‘I will sing unto the Lord, for 
He ha nphed gloriously. The horse and his rider has 
He ywn into the sea. The Lord is my strength and my 
song, a yecome my salvation. He is my God, and I 
w ) Him an habitation; my father's God, and I 
will exalt Him Exodus, chapter xv This sacred 
song sh that in the very early ages of the world vocal 
music was called in as a necessary auxiliary to animate the 
soul in the grateful service of exalted thanksgiving to the 
Almighty Father of the universe. We also read that the 
Lord ordered Moses to make ‘‘ two trumpets from a whole 
yiece, for the purpose of calling the assembly and for the 
yurneying of the camps (Numbers, chapter x.) God 
nmanded that on the seventh month and the fifth day 
thereof the children of Israel should hold a holy convoca- 
tion ; He forbid them from doing any servile work, because 
it was a day of blowing the trumpets, and which was to be 
observed as a day of offering sacrifices unto the Lord 
N ers, chapter xxix 
rhis seventh month was a sort of month of Sabbaths; it 
was ted the first month, and was proclaimed by thesound 
of mpet, (Leviticus xxv., verse 9), The song of | 
Deborah and Barach is mentioned in the Book of Judges, | 
chapter v. About fifty years after this period we read that 
he daughter of Jephtha, upon hearing of her father’s vic- 
tory over the Ammonites, went out to meet him with tim- 
brels and with dances. (Judges, chapterv.) From this time 
| Saul was anointed King we read nothing of music, except 
the trumpets made use of on military occasions, It was 
there e for atime one of the lost arts. But at this period 
we lat music and the spirit of prophecy were united 
n the same rsons. Samuel speaks to Saul in these 
words After that thou shalt come tothe hill of God, where 
is the garrison of the Philistines, it shalt come to pass when 
thou art come thither to the city, thou shalt meet a company 
f prophets co g down from the high place, with a | 





psaltery, a tabaret, a pipe and a harp before them; and they 


} 


shalt prophesy, and the spirit of the Lord will come upon 
thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and thou shalt be 
turned into another man.” (Samuel x., verse 5.) 


[he royal psalmist, who was possessed of the spirit of 


prope iltivated music early in life, and his psalms 
give ample and wonderful testimony of his poetical and 
musical abilities. He used to console himself with harp 
and lyre when his soul was in heaviness, and to sing the | 


praises of God with the help of their accompaniment. 


He was sent for by Saul, who had heard of his skill in 


music, 


to administer relief to him by the power of his 


1arp, when he was afflicted with an evil spirit. 


came to pass when the evil spirit was Saul, 


that David took a harp and played, so Saul was refreshed 


upon 


and made well, for the evil spirit departed from him.” 
Yet, after this, Saul attempted to 


1erely from an envious disposition, because the 


Samuel, chapter xvi 
kill David, n 
the cities of Israel to meet him, 
playing upon tabrets and other instruments of music, after 
After had killed 


Goliath the women played upon instruments, answering one 


women went out of all 


the slaughter of the Philistines. David 


another, and said; ‘‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousands,” ascribing to David the 
greater honor. After David became king we find him, 


giving the greatest encouragement to sacred musical art; 
his study, practice and uniform attachment to the art, 
the great number of performers he kept for the purpose of 
making music at religious and other ceremonies, extended 
its influence, and was the means of its being held in the 


THE MUSICAL 


has 


| 
ce the creation of man, though not culti- | 


‘* And it | 


Cc 








highest estimation. 


In the service of the ark he appointed 
4,000 of the Levites to praise the Lord with instruments. 
When David removed the ark to Jerusalem, into the place 
ito Egypt and greatly encouraged at the court | he had prepared for it, he appointed the children of the 


Levites, all musicians, as the only proper persons to carry 


| it. 


| 


| the master of the song. They gave thanks unto the Lord 
singing 


joice, and let men say among the nations, the Lord reigneth 


of | Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, forever and ever, and 
(Chron- 


all the people said Amen, and praised the Lord.” 


| icles, chapter xv., and verse 16.) 


If we can believe Josephus, which requires a good deal 
of credulity, Solomon caused 200,000 trumpets to be made 
for the dedication service of his tempie, besides 400,000 


| they were made of mixed metals between gold and silver ; 
With 
so many boisterous instruments for accompaniment the 


these instruments were to accompany the singers. 


number of voices must have been beyond computation, 


if they were to be heard at all 


the east end of the altar, where they played the cymbals, | 
with them stood 120 priests blowing | 
the people lifted up their voices with the 


| harps and psalters : 


| 


| trumpets, and 


trumpets, cymbals and other musical instruments, and 
for His 


Music 


then they praised the Lord, saying: ‘‘ He is good 


mercy endureth forever” (Chronicles, chapter v.) 


was continued to be cultivated by the Hebrews tll their 


nation was subdued and they were sent into captivity | 
the King of Babylon 
tifully described by the Psalmist 
lon 


Sion. 


hat are therein ; 
of usa song and melody in our heaviness ; 


the songs of Sion. How shall we sing the Lord’s songs in 


a strange land?” (Psalm 137.) 
From a passage in Daniel we find that music was in use 


among the Chaldeans, for we read 


cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds 


ot 


the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar had set up” 


Daniel, chapter iti). It plainly appears from sacred history 


that music was in general use among the Hebrews from 
the time of their captivity, or leaving Egypt, till they 
ceased to be a nation. 

Among the Greeks the passion for arts and sciences was 
even greater than that of most other nations; for most of 


their divinities were regarded as inventors of music. 


He caused the Levites to appoint their brethren to be 
tlre fingerers of instruments of music, psalters, harps and 
cymbals, and to lift up their voices with joy, and the priests 
did blow with trumpets before the ark of the Lord, and 
David was clothed with a robe of fine linen, also all the 
he nightingale and other birds their | Levites that bore the ark, and the singers under Chenaniah, 


‘*Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth re- 


other musical instruments, as harps, psalters and the like ; 


The trumpets were always blown by priests and Levites, 
| whom the people reverenced and regarded as holy persons. 


Dy 


As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the trees 
for they that led us away captive required 


At the sound of the 


music all nations were ordered to fall down and worship 


hrough the Red Sea, and over- | We read that the Levites, arrayed in white linen, stood at | 


Their humiliating situation is beau- | 
3y the waters of Baby- | 
we sat down and wept, when we remembered thee, O 


sing us one of | 


of Augusts in which he rode through the city. He was 
flattered into believing himself the most superior being in 
the world. He was so anxious about his voice that he used 
to lie on his back with a plate of lead on his stomach ; he 
abstained from all kinds of fruits and such meats as were 
thought to be injurious to the voice. I will say right here 
that beefsteak is the best meat for any vocalist to eat. He 
ceased to orate to the soldiers or senate, giving out all his 
orders in writing. He appointed a skilled physician, who 
was also an officer, to take care of his voice, and would 
never speak above a whisper unless ordered by the officer 
who had charge, lest he might in some way injure his voice. 
He instructed that officer that in case he should at any 
time strain his voice by any sudden exertion, or should be 
so far led through any excitement to talk too much at any 
time, he was to stuff a napkin into his mouth to prevent all 
further speaking. There are some vocalists almost as 
particular now. 

The Emperor Commodus was almost as great a singer 
and musician as Nero, and he frequently appeared on the 
public stage as a singer. Among the Romans the min- 
strels had the privilege of eating in the Temple of Jupiter ; 
they wore long gowns as the badge of their profession, and 
they claimed the liberty of walking in procession through 
the streets of Rome in their robes three days in every 
year, singing and making music. It 
cising their art that they committed the most extravagant 


is recorded in exer- 





excesses. 

The Northern nations had likewise their bands and musi- 
cians, who were allowed considerable distinction in rank 
The 
laws of the ancient Germans were written in verse, and the 


and respected with a great degree of veneration. 


stanzas in which they were written or composed were gen- 
erally sung insteal of read. To the songs of the bards 


and musicians (skalds) we owe the first accounts of the 


Swedish history. These poets and musicians were held in 
the highest esteem, and were constantly admitted to the 
king's presence, and were also frequently made his minis- 
tersand generals. Among the Saxons and Danes music 
was in great repute, and it was thoroughly studied by all 
the best educated people ; it never lost cast there, for these 
people are now, as they were then, the most scientific 
musical people the world has ever possessed. 

It is recorded that Alfred the Great introduced himself 
in the character of a harpist into the Danish camp, passing 
unsuspected through every quarter of it. He gained ad- 
mission by the excellence of his playing on that instrument 
to the principal general of the army, and, discovering their 
great neglect of all military discipline, seized a favorable 
moment and flew tothe Earl of Devonshire, who alone was 
privy to all his intentions, and enabled him to take the 
field at the head of his army. forced his way into the 
enemy's camp, routed them with great slaughter, and 
gained for himself a complete victory. It is related that 
the sacred poet Cadmon, who lived during the heptarchy, 


had attached himself to so many serious studies, that he 


| neglected music, and being sometimes in company where 


. ' . . . | 
Nearly all the ancient philosophers wrote treatises on 


music, especially the disciples of Pythagoras, Plato and 
Aristotle. The first poets and musicians of Greece sung 
their works in great cities and in the palaces of princes ; 
and they were even looked upon as inspired persons. They 
gained the wonder and possessed the affections of the 
people till by degrees they became so numerous that the art 
was belittled, when their reputation sunk in public opinion. 
| Scarcely any kind of work was performed by the people 
| without music, and every profession had its peculiar songs. 
| Music passed from the Greeks to the Romans, who re- 
Their music gen- 
3ut we find 


tained but little of its former elegance. 
erally was rough, discordant aud full of noise. 
several of the Roman emperors were passionately fond of 
and cultivated music. Nero and Commodus make aconsid- 
| erable figure in the history of music. Nero especially was 
| early in life instructed in music. Soon as he became emperor 
| he sent for Terpnus, a harpist. who was held in the highest 

estimation for his excellence as a player, and would spend 
| whole days and nights in his company listening to his 
wonderful playing. Thus by degrees he learned so much 
| and applied himself so closely to the study of music that in 
| time he raised himself so high 1n his own estimation as to 
| think himself fully qualified for a public performer. He 
| instituted contests in music, poetry and eloquence, to be 
| performed on the stage at Rome every five years. In the 
| sixtieth year after Christ he appeared on the stage at 
| Naples as a public singer, performing there many days 
| with great success. 

We next find him in Greece, where he entered the lists 
with common musicians, and by corrupting the judge or 
his competitors he obtained all the prizes. The same thing 
is followed in this and other countries to-day by those who 
possess money and influence. He traveled through Greece 
for the sole purpose of displaying his skill, both in singing 
and playing on the cithera. He challenged the best play- 
ers everywhere and of course was always declared the vic- 
tor. In these contests he captured 1,800 prizes. He rode 
into Rome in great splendor, dressed in a purple vest, and 
his robe was adorned with stars of gold. In his right hand 


he carried the pythian, all the people turned out to meet him 
and do him homage, and 4.000 slaves followed the chariot 








the harp used to goround—for it was customary at all fes- 
tivals and meetings for each of the company to sing and 
play in his turn—that when it come to his turn he got up 
and left the company, being ashamed it should be re- 
marked of him that he was deficient in a branch which was 
esteemed necessary to complete the education and char- 
acter of a gentleman, for no one at that time could be so 
ranked unless he was able to sing and play upon the harp. 
Music was introduced into the Christian Church by Christ 
and his apostles, as plainly appears in many parts of the 
New Testament. It has been affirmed that Christ himself 
sang the ‘‘ Pater Noster,” and that his voice was musical 
in the extreme. Saint Matthew says that ‘‘ when our 
Savious and his disciples had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.” Saint Mark gives the same ac- 
count, and this is recorded to have taken place immediately 
after the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Saint Paul, in 
his epistle to the Ephesians, a people distinguished for 
their many vices, admonishes them to ‘* be not drunk with 
wine, wherein but be filled with the spirit, 
speaking to yourselves in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts unto the 
Lord.” (Ephesians, chapter v.) verse 8.) 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read that Paul and Silas, 
being imprisoned, at midnight prayed and sang praises 
unto God, and the other prisoners heard them. (Acts xvi., 
verse 25.) Among the Cambro Britons music was held in 
such high estimation that the character of a gentleman was 
considered imperfect if he was not able to perform suffi- 
ciently well on the harp to accompany the Welsh songs, and 
they paid the highest respect to their bards and musicians, 
so much so that the first musician was raised to the dignity 
of eighth officer at the court of the Welsh kings. Music was 
considered by them a regal accomplishment, and to sing 
and play the harp,was thought to be a necessary accom- 
plishment to form a perfect prince and complete hero. 
When Edward I. of England conquered Wales, he found 
that the songs of the Welsh bards had so powerful an 
influence over the minds of the people, that for his own 
safety he adopted the cruel policy of putting them all to 
death. British harpers were in great repute long before 
the conquest of England by William, Duke of Normandy. 


is excess; 














Henry III. gave 40 shillings and a pipe of wine to Richard, 
his harper. Edward I.; his son and successor, a short time 
before he ascended the throne, took his harper with him to 
the Holy Land, and when Edward was poisoned with a 
knife in battle, the musician rushed into the royal apart- 
ment and killed the assassin. 

It is recorded in history that all the early rulers of what- 
ever country were fond of music, and granted special 
privileges to their minstrels. Among the Irish and Scotch 
not only the kings and rulers were musical, but every petty 
chief had anciently their bards and minstrels attending 
them. To celebrate their achievements in battle, they 
sang odes to the accompaniment of the harp, all the people 
joining in the chorus. Many of these odes are pre- 
served and are mentioned in the ‘* History of the Antiqui- 
The Irish excelled greatly in composition 
and execution in music. ‘The chief musicians were so 
highly prized and favored by the royal family that they 
were exempt from all civil service, from taxation, and they 
had large estates settled on them, and their persons and 
properties were inviolable; it was sacrilege to molest them 
in any manner. The genius of the Scots has in different 
ages conspicuously appeared, not only in the more useful 
branches of literature, but likewise in music and poetry. 
Long as pure, genuine taste remains, the poems of Ossian 
and the music of the old Scottish will continue to be ad- 


ties of Ireland.” 


THE 


MUSICAL COURIE 








may fairly conclude that all those who labor under any de- 
fect of nature, in this respect, are unfortunate ; are incom- 
petent judges; are disqualified to praise or censure and 
are certainly deserving our sincere sympathy. And al- 
though we should meet with persons of the first char- 
acter, in other respects possessed of great powers of intel- | 
lect and learning, we cannot concede to them universal 
excellence in understanding. 

The cynical and morose, we know, regard music not as 
a means of education and advancement, but as a luxury, 
fit only to unbend and enervate the mind of the lazy, and 
to disqualify persons from the pursuit of what they con- 
sider the higher, the more substantial studies in literature. 
But a celebrated writer has said, ‘‘ There is no agreeable 
sensation we receive either from beauty or sublimity, but 
what is capable of being heightened by the power of musi- 
cal sound.” The powers of taste and imagination are cal- 
culated to give us the strongest impressions of the 
To all those whom he has so 


{ 


benignity of our Creator. 
richly endowed, he has widely enlarged the sphere of the 
pleasure of human life, and has given them a delightful 
world to range in, as much unknown to the herd of man- 
kind as this world is to the child unborn. He hath con- 
veyed to them the most delicate sensations of beauty and 
grandeur, which ought to be the constant subject of their 
praise and admiration. ‘‘ Not content with every food 
to nourish man by kind illusions of the wandering 





mired. The majority of these songs possess what may be 


termed a melancholy, melodious cast, but are so very 


chaste and express the passions so strongly that their va- 
rious strains seem to breathe the language of hope, despon- 
Surely, no one will pretend to a 
in 


dency and supplication. 


taste for music whose whole frame does not ‘vibrate 


unison to agood Scotch song when delivered with a proper 
and music. Many of 


regard to the sentiment of words 


these songs were known as far back as James the First of 


sense, Thou makest all nature beautiful to his eye, and 
James M. Treacy, Des Moines. 


music to his ear. 
The Pianist Interpretation. 

T is just possible that those music lovers who 
| have been present during the last few years at some of 
the many recitals held by well-known pianists in London 
will agree with us that much in the interpretations points 





Scotland, who was known as a poet, a great theorist in 
music and an excellent harpand lute player. There is now | 
an< the Somerse ‘ c trait f Kine Ta¢ 5 | 
hanging in the Somerset House a portrait of King James 
ibute to him the authorship of | 
| 


playing the harp. Many attr 





many of the old Scotch songs. James the First, Fourth 
and Fifth kings of Scotland were great friends of music, | 
and did much to advance its cause, both in study and ap- | 
Dale one the most famous 
having the reputation of playing on 


preciation. Roderick was of 


musicians of the time, 


the harp in a superior manner and singing in a pleasing, 


enchanting way. 
We have tried to sketch the history of music in a con- 
manner, from the earliest time 


nected, currect, truthful 
mentioned in the Bible down to the seventeenth century, 


though we almost lose trace of its progress through the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries; in fact, it was, up to 
that time (sixteenth century till about the eighteenth) an 
almost art. We led tracing this subject 


thoughtfully and faithfully to the following conclusions : 


lost are by 
It is conceded by all great writers on history that music | 
possesses a most remarkable power on the destinies of man. 
To record them with any degree of fullness would require 
a very large book. Plutarch wrote a dialogue on music in 
which he recites many remarkable of peace, 
praise and joy caused by the power of music over man. 
Solon excited his people to war by his songs ; he so aroused 
them that they were ready for any glorious deeds he might 
propose. Pythagoras was a powerful singerand performed 
many good deeds by means of his voice. Amphion built | 
the walls of Thebes by the aid and sound of the lyre. 

The story of Arion, how his life was miraculously pre- 
It is recorded 


incidents 


served by a dolphin, is said to be a fact. 
that Arion returning from Tarentum, in a ship which he 
had hired from the Corinthians, the sailors mutinied and 
agreed to throw him overboard that they might convert 
his riches to their own use. Soon as he was informed of 
their intentions, he offered them his entire treasures if 
they would spare his life. The seamen, being inhuman, 
commanded him either to kill himself or leap immediately 
into the sea. He earnestly intreated them to permit him 
to dress himself in his richest apparel, and to sing while 
standing on the side of the ship, promising to kill himself 
when he had done. His request being complied with, he 
put on his robes, took his harp and began tosing an ode, on 
the conclusion of which he leaped into the sea. A dolphin 
which he had charmed with his music received him on his 
back, and carried him safely to Tanarus, his home, where 
he told of his experience, and which was afterward con- 
firmed by the sailors who sought his life. The impressions 
made on us by musical sounds are certainly more lasting 
than those made upon us by words, for we often retain 
every note of a melody in a song when every word in a 
line of poetry is entirely forgotten. 

There are some persons who, strange to say, are deaf to 
the charms of music. When such is the case it must cer- 
tainly be owing to some defect in the organization of the 
auditory nerves. I recently heard a gentleman of educa- 
tion say that the rattling of a fire engine on a paved street 
was as grateful to him as any concert he ever heard, at the 
same time he candidly admitted that, to many persons, 
music was a source of exquisite delight, and in his opinion 
such persons enjoyed an additional sense. Dr. Johnson, 


who had no ear for music, entertained the same opinion. 
And so we might continue to enumerate indefinitely. 





Wei 


| stand alone in this view. 


| bilities of the orchestra and of the vocalist, but we are not 


| the tempo rubato without abusing it, have impressed their 


to a serious and growing musical conception. Simple com- 
positions of simple sentiments that we have held dear ap- 
pear at these concerts unaffecting and fearfully distorted. 
This is at least our impression, and we believe we do rot 
An excessive indulgence in tem- 
po rubato is doubtless partly the cause of this impression, 
and so is also the desire to pose, at all costs, as a distinc- 
tive interpreter. 

The interpretation too often quarrels with the spirit of 
the composition executed. Many of our readers may have 
regretfully observed that there is a growing tendency with 
pianists in general to fail to represent the purest musical 
expression, and that a distorted and exaggerated ‘ pianist 
interpretation ” has considerably superseded it. It is now 
roughly speaking, a question of a natural interpretation 
versus a self-conscious and exaggerated one. The latter, 
which here concerns us, is absolutely different tothe phrase 
treatment a composition obtains under a fine orchestral 
conductor, or indeed under a great vocalist ; or, to con- 
tinue the comparison, to that which we perceive in the 
execution of chamber music. It is something altogether 
separated. Of course we are aware of the differing capa- 
inclined to believe that the comparative inexpressiveness 
of the piano is a reason for the prevailing excessive abuse 
of the tempo rubato, because there have lived in the past 
eminent pianists who, thoroughly appreciating the value of 


listeners by the supreme naturalness of their portrayal of 
musical sentiment. 

We are far from having a rooted aversion to novel per- 
formances, always insisting, however, that they must ap- 
pear to represent sincerely the composer's meaning. This 
too many of our modern pianists (and their 


quality, alas! 
various imitators) do not with any conviction put forth. 
One lives in an age of ‘‘ tormented” and merely eccentric 
readings ; familiar compositions are given an expression 
and an effect that are obviously foreign to them, and lovers 
of music are asking, with plenty of justification, what will 
be the end of it. Will there soon be a return to the merits 
of the past? The pianists themselves are apparently not 
yet apprehensive of the irritation and dissatisfaction they 
give us in their wasted endeavors to be voted singular 
interpreters. We do not put forth a series of opinions of 
no moment. The present, after a busy and instructive 
musical season has faded away, seems a suitable opportu- 
nity of giving voice (however feeble) to our antagonism to 
the developing unmusical interpretation of which we speak. 
Things are so far evolutionized that simple, unaffected 
familiar compositions that should and can impress one by 
their natural spontaneous sentiment frequently fail to do 
so when heard in the modern concert room. 

An absurd value is now studiously given to every phrase 
—as if it were a separate composition—nay, every note, 
with a very weak regard (in some cases a total disregard) 
for the true and whole spirit of the work performed. Liszt 
was not an abuser of the tempo rubato; his interpretations 
were ever of the greatest musical worth. His reading of a 
composition differed, truly enough, from that of the ordi- 
nary or even celebrated player ; but all the variations that 
existed were consequent upon his interpretation of the 
spirt of the composition he had in hand, and not upon a 
desire to make his listeners gape at detached singularities 
in his reading. 
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Many amateurs play feelingly and, in a sense, naturally. 


| Yet if they studied with a view of becoming professionls, 


what will in most instances ultimately be the effect of their 
playing? It will lose its natura! and affecting portrayal of 
sentiment. Too often what they gain in surety of technic 
they proportionately lose in naturalness and purity of in- 
terpretation. This is what happens, though it is hardly 
important or necessary to say there are exceptions; the ex- 
ceptions are possibly the really great spirited and original 


executants. Frequently the young performer assimilates 


| and finally reproduces the style and mannerisms of a 


public pianist, and* utterly fails to cultivate (which is his 
fault) a musical sensibility and intelligence. If they would 
consider and acquire these qualities, we should then be 
less conscious of artificiality of interpretation. We could not 
be so often to their piano 
playing by a fearfully significant word—* 
Perhaps the whole matter rests on this: unless a pianist can 
show some extraordinary digital dexterity he is unable to 
surprise his audience, who in the main applaud the gym- 
nastics of the pianist, and not the interpretation he gives 
of the spirit of acomposition. Of what use is it, one can 
imagine such a pianist arguing, to have spent laborious 
days in acquiring enormous technic, if no capital is made 
of it? 

Many amateurs can play with feeling, but none can en- 
compass the technical feats of the highly trained profes- 
sional pianist, so that there is always the temptation 
treat a composition more as a backbone for technical dis- 
play than as a thing of poetic sentiment. That this is 
true is proved by the fact that whenever a public pianist, 


then compelled describe 


nannered.” 


to 


with a reputation for wonderful technic, diverges from the 
spirit of a composition it is always for the sake of making a 
technical display. Unfortunately, itis to be feared that 
this kind of thing will last as long as the human race az¢- 
mires acrobatism, whether it takes the elemental form of 
standing on one’s head or the more cultured form of digital 
dexterity on musical instruments. Of course no one would 
wish to deny that a certain pleasure is to be obtained from 
mere virtuosoship, but when not designed for this end we 
claim that the musical value and sentiment of a composition 


be 


should not butchered to make a pianist holiday.— 


‘* London Musical Standard.” 


MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


Carl Fischer, New York. 
HENRY LAMBERT, New 


A 


welcomed by pupils and teachers. 
forth will commend itself. 
The principles it inculcates have long been followed at 


Violin Method. 
FIRST violin book, specially written for the 

thorough study of the first position, ought to be 
The method here put 


the New York College of Music, where the work is exclu- 
sively used. It is particularly well adapted for young stu- 
Instead of elaborate preambles and explanations 
the author presents the novice with a list of ‘ don'ts,” 
which are printed so as to be surveyed at a glance, and in- 
clude maxims that may easily be remembered or referred 
to by ahint. Of some of these our orchestral players oc- 
casionally need to be reminded ; for instance, ‘* Don't neg- 
lect to hold the violin in a horizontal position, and draw the 


dents. 


bow parallel with the bridge.” 

To these three don'ts would like to add: 
Don't practice your new piece ‘‘ senza sordino,” with all 
the windows open. 

The young student is here shown the various signs indi- 
cating different styles of bowing ; but he isnot bewildered 
with a multiplicity of directions. Nothing is said that is un- 
necessary. He begins at once with the simplest scales, 
giving each note a full bow’s length and a good, full, bold 
and uniformly sustained tone. He then proceeds to the 
employment of intervals, and finally essays some simple 
etudes, in which more elaborate rhythms and phrases occur. 

Throughout the whole there is a part for a second violin, 
that may be played by the master, and which cannot fail to 
have considerable educational value. It satisfies the crav- 
ing for harmony and counterpoint which Northern people 
experience, gives the student a sense of fellowship with 
the master, accustoms to ensemble playing, to the hearing 
of a good string tone, establishes the tonality, keeps up the 
speed, and enlivens a simple, slow exercise with contrasted 
and quicker passages, which not only increase the interest 
but help keep or mark the time. Such a second part is 
better than a piano accompaniment for very many reasons, 
and all the musical material being portable the players are 
free to retire and study anywhere most convenient to 
themselves. 

The price is not marked, but as there are but twenty-one 
engraved plates, it is obviously within the reach of all 
students. 


dozen one 


C. F. W. Slegel (R. Linnemann), Leipsic 

F. LISZT—A. SEIDL,. . . 
The Spanish Rhapsodie, by Liszt, is most probably des- 
tined to take a very prominent place in the folio of piano 
players, now that its chief characteristics have been set 
forth so very attractively by Anton Seidl, who has evi- 


Rhapsodie Es pagnole. 
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dently made it a labor of love to display the work with the 
gorgeous coloring of the splendid Metropolitan Orchestra. 
In his highly elaborate manuscript score every little appa- 
detail of the original finds an orchestral 


rently insignifica 


voice, and by the extremely brilliant delivery of the work 
beauties inherent in Liszt’s 
as to warrant the 


ences certalt 


aud 


ome so intensely significant 


as a piano piece it will be much more fre- 


in as 
Rhap- 
notice by the dashing ren- 


and probably make its appearance 


ditions as the second Hungarian 


general 
t New 


uction, 


which came into 


York orchestral concerts. 
in which the harp plays the 
e makes its appearance in the lowest bass, 
ty tl suggest reminiscences 


nor of the Second rhap- 


nd tonalit 
in C sharp’mi 


, Opeul & 


‘Folies D’Espagne’’) is assigned to 


Th Ss 


asses and violas (tasto solo), but presently 


mbones enter with soft notes on the sec- 


tro 
tT 


harmony for its second 


leading id 


, Supplyin 


t proceeds to treat this ea very inter- 


in many different and novel ways. 
sit is made prominent, and put, as it were, in 


sometimes it is present, although almost 
most luxuriantly ornate figuration ; 


mass of! 


altogether, yet may be imag- 
mind of 
actually heard, 
Such 


nes it is absent 


present and carried through in the the 


as 
and 
attendant 


isly with the sic 
of 


indulged in, 


aneo mu 


sense incungruity. 


as when on listening to the 


of certain circumstances we may meanwhile ponder 


the fact how exactly such experiences agree with others 


had. Or the melody which Liszt has temporarily 


ippressed may be to us as an inner prompting or call, of 


may be only dimly conscious. Schumann has 


in small notes such a progression ‘‘ Humoreske ” 
Innere Stimme.” 

nth of this andante moderato move- 
stringed quartet is employed, and later 


to nine-eight, the 


p. 20), marked 
At the 


where 


seventeer bar 


nent the 
where the rhythm is virtually changed 
played pizzicato, and the horns make sympa- 


strings are 


‘Folies d’Espagne ”) may in this 
After a magnificent episode that 
matter the theme 


thetic sighs, this subject (‘ 
mentally added. 

the subject 
ina tutti, which ends in an organ point 


gro in D 


way De 


out of 


is fully and 

ly unfolded 

on the dor , which the alle 

‘ Jota Aragonese”’). Here allis light and gay, 
7 


ngles temporarily entertain us. 


ninant leads directly to 
tor flutes 
and tambourine ji 

The 
such a manner as to be divided successively between the 


} 
and flute 


en (un poco meno allegro) is dovetailed in 
The dolce grazioso is ushered in 
es responses in the 
horns and celli. this attractive melody 
splendidly by the whole orchestra, which 
rious manifestation, and especially at the 
gigantic chords that precede the cadenza-like passage in 
minor thirds, leading immediately to a novel setting of the | 
subject the 
This recalls Liszt’s style of elaboration, as practiced 
‘* Metamorphoses 


oboe, clarinet 


the clarinet and receiv tenor region 


hy 
y 


from the Later is 
aiso given out 
alc 


attains a most gi 


in key of D (marked scherzando e staccato). 


in his 
poetic symphonies, and is known as the 
of Themes.” 

Att 
similarly 


juicker 


the coda the melody ‘* Folies d 
transformed, being 
Reference 


’ Espagne " reappears 
given in a major key and 
to the beginning here 
made helps to give unity to the art-work, which is not only 
first sight somewhat 
but 

ing actual performance, 
the hearer spellbound to the very last note. 
It is not a question when considering virtuosity and con- 
cert orchestras, if the canons of art followed by Beethoven 


movement. 
very long extended, but appears at 
diffuse or straggling, at least wanting in compactness ; 
no such feeli is experienced during 


which holds 


are piously observed 
entertained. 
pares well with Liszt’s (Lenau’s) ‘‘ Faust” waltz, or perhaps 
when rendered by the Seid! 
It is to be hoped that it will not be put in the 
of inferior organizations to attempt the 


even Wagner's ‘* Baccanale,”’ 
Orchestra, 
power problem 


which he has just now so eloquently solved. 


There is an edition for four hands on a piano, arranged | 


by C. Kipke (Siegel, Leipsic), as well as the original for 
two hands 


here issue immediately, 


It would not cause surprise if our publishers 
simplified and curtailed editions 
with arrangement of the principal themes for various small 
combinations of instruments ; nor would their efforts be 
disclaimed, for by the use of such excerpts the pub 


may 


slic mind | 


be prepared to fully receive the whole piece should 


Anton Seidl announce that he will afford them a chance of 


hearing his splendid display of these Lisztian ideas 


New York 


at 
some concerts 


in 


Novello, Ewer & Co,, London. 
PARKER, ; Vo 


of which this 


H. W 


Five 


furne for Organ 


sketches, nocturne is the fifth, 
W. Parker. It is an unpretending 
piece of six pages, for which one 


, modest-looking 
bespeaks attention, as it 
will most certainly fully repay it. Intrinsically good organ 
music is rarely included in parcels sent for criticism. New 
publications generally are either apparently planned to 


| school, is actually obtaining 


Such consideration cannot here be | 
As a startling apparition this rhapsody com- | 


form | 
32 of the (now Gnhihaidads great composer Hora- | 


different to the real value of the matter presented, looks 


merely or chiefly for ‘effects, 
‘‘smells so strongly of the lamp” (or of the 
for illumination in the underground chamber made for 
Demosthenes) as to be tiresomely pedantic. Reference is 
here made to old-fashioned contrapuntal figures, still used 
in German schoolmaster fugues. 

Organ music should be good for something. If for its 
harmonies, they should have originality and unsurpassed 
grandeur, and not depend wholly or chiefly on the splendor 
of the instrument. If for its contrapuntal writing, this 
should be of the very best workmanship and as far as 
possible freed from the stock phrases of the academy, 
which were in daily use at the time of Handel. If for 
melodies, these ought certainly to be something more than 
a mere choral-like succession of sounds of equal length, 
apparently designed with a view to the construction of a 





‘* variation ” with little trouble. 

The meaning of this may be illustrated by reference to 
piano studies in the style of Thalberg and other com- 
posers who first made a close study of the piano pedal, in 
whose works may be found planned a sort of canto firmo, 
which was struck uniformly on the first beat in the bar 
with the pedal depressed to sustain the tone, while the 
same hand made excursions in arpeggio, &c., throughout 
the whole range of the finger-board, and_ only returned 
when the following melodic note was due. Such a style of 
which is now politely bowed out of the piano 
an entrance into the church 
by the organ voluntary. Yet even were it not for the 
dearth of really good original organ music one would 
quote this nocturne in A flat, by Parker, for it is a work 
of such high excellence, in a purely musical sense, as not 
to depend upon the sensuous fullness of a most costly 
organ, but may be well enjoyed at the piano. Indeed, 
upon first making its acquaintance the silent reader feels 


writing, 


feggio syllables), so spirit-stirring are its strains. 

This 1s extremely high praise for contemporary organ 
music, but it cannot here be withheld. Were it not for the 
appearance new and then of such unexpected additions to 
one’s list of favorite pieces it would be difficult not to 
agree unhesitatingly with the poet, and say that in our art, 
as in other matters, we stand midway between two worlds 
—one dead, the other powerless to be born. 
worthily it will be well to go far afield, to obtain a new 
point of view, and then approach from another point. 
very large organs built during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury by a rich, intelligent and influential firm (now retired), 
and which were designed so carefully that, however 
gigantic or complex an instrument might be, the whole was 


performer, led to little thought being given on his 





part. 
It became at once possible for a mere tyro to makea 
great show with a minimum of effort in consequence of the 


ties afforded. 


| 

| . ces 
|} unusual facili 
| Instead of stimulating executants such advantages seem 


to have lulled them. At least the majority of the best per- 
formers have gradually retired from the field and ceased 
giving recitals. It being possible for any ordinary player 
to draw all the stops, close all the swell boxes, and make 
different degress of soft and loud (not by changing 
stops, as when playing orchestrally, but by opening and 


powers have appeared as soloists and the public noting 
great monotony of tone, objectless crescendos and dimin- 


does not really recite but plays from the printed copy. 
The ear is soon jaded by this style of playing, for the effect 
is that of an American (free reed) organ on a large scale. 





lost. These have solo organ manuals for power, swell or- 
gan manuals for brilliancy (that when the box is closed the 


contrasts or startlingly 
strange combinations and changes of tonal qualities, or it | m 
oil burned | 


inspired to sing the melody (with or without words or sol- | 


such intense outpourings. 


To praise it 


The | 


ght completely and immediately under the control of 


| 
gratify an unformed or even vicious taste, which, in- sufficient, yet immediately great music is produced no 


tones seem sufficiently worthy or altogether suitable for its 
manifestation—so certainly does mind rise superior to 
atter, so immediately does beautiful thought transcend 
the mere pleasure of sense. Even in our art, which appeals 
to the spiritual sense of hearing (rather than to the 
chemical senses of smell and taste), over indulgence in 
gratifications, dependent upon corporeality, brings in its 
sequel the strangetwins of satiety and insatiability. For this 
reason a brilliant military band, a mighty cathedral organ (in 
a gothic edifice, which is a musical palace) or the most 
resplendent orchestra will not of itself satisfy the awful 
soul that dwells in clay, seeking intelligible idea and en- 
nobling, emotions. 

When, therefore, a composer like Parker puts out a little 
unpretending organ piece like this nocturne, and its inher- 
ent beauty forces itself upon the executant so resistlessly 
that no stops in his instrument seem able to exhibit it 
worthily, then most important and direct evidence is found 
that the spirit which pervades the work is so passionately 
quick and alive that no tones seem competent or worthy to 
embody it. 

Hence, as said above, we feel instigated to sing aloud the 
melody—to deliver its warm, animating strains with the 
warm, living breath of our own life. For this reason no 
registration, however elaborate or thoughfully designed, 
Try the opening theme on the oboe, it 
Try an8& 


entirely suits us. 
is too thin, too peevish, complaining, timid, &c. 
foot flute ; it is too weak, puerile, cold and indifferent for 
Keep on trying, and that noble 
discontent will be developed which proves that this is 
music intrinsically valuable that no organ stops seem 
completely adapted to voice it forth. Yet, strange to say, 
it speaks for itself so wonderfully that any organist with 
but two rows of keys at hiscommand may essay it and give 
unmeasured pleasure to kindred souls. Intrinsic worth 
will be made manifest, irrespective of all extrinsic or ad- 


so 


ventitious aids. 

The modest violet hidden among weeds that are not 
necessarily rank or harmful, but have no special use or 
beauty, poets must praise, and musicians, like Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, sing of, until its worth is fully proclaimed and 
felt; and similarly this nocturne is sufficient justification 
for all these felicitations. 

One seems tempted to point out that the noble discontent 
mentioned above must be put under the head of extenuat- 
ing circumstances, when certain enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive musicians take upon themselves to rearrange themes 
that induce it. 

Hindel's ‘‘ Largo” was first heard in the opera ‘‘ Xerxes” 
as a song in praise of the products of the kitchen garden 
(‘*O! my sweet vegetables’) (Ombra mai fu, di vegetabile 
cara ed amabile soave piu ?”) 

Carl Simon of Berlin now issues at least twenty-one dif- 
ferent arrangements of this unpretending little air, and we 


| may hear it delivered with’great warmth and intensity, and 


| perhaps alsoa 


the | 


by the deeply penetrating tones of the whole stringed 
band in unison, the rest of the orchestra with harp (and 
grand organ) supplying the accompaniments. 

The Bach aria (taken in the suite in D for orchestra), 
transposed an octave and two semi-tones lower, also gives 
evidence of this feeling. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such transpositon converts 
Bach's ‘‘consecutive fourths” into ‘‘ consecutive fifths’: 
(of which there are examples in each of the final three bars), 


| this melody is so welcomed. 


shutting these swell pedals), executants of very limited | 


Such is the passionate enthusiasm, the vehement emotion 


| (indicated although restrained) in this piece by Parker, 
| that one would not be surprised to find it undergo many 


uendos, and other marks of amateurishness, ceased to be | 
interested in such so-called recitals in which the performer 


similar rearrangements for instruments or even set for 
voices in the hope that by some means it may be brought 


| to pass that the spirit which is revealed in it may be wor- 
thily manifested or even, as it were, contemplated anew in 


The characteristic variety peculiar to noble instruments is | 


other raiment or vestures. 
Such transmigrations will not be of the nature of a meta- 


| morphosis or change of form, but merely a change in ma- 


| terial embodiment. 


| tones may not be muffled or dull), great organ manuals for 


breadth (space-filling tones), choir organ manuals for sweet- 


ness (and accompaniments to solo voices), and pedal or- } 


| gans for profundity. It may therefore be well said that as 


| the orchestra of the old Italian operas, when compared with | 


| that of Wagner’s art-works, is asa gigantic guitar,so these 
| grand organs treated thoughtlessly become as so many 
| gigantic harmoniums. 

With such splendid instruments the temptation to revel 
so great indeed 


in sensuous tones is frequently very great ; 


as to render the performer too little anxious (perhaps in- | e 


| different) as to the general outcome of his efforts. Judging 

also by peeps at new organ music one may well suppose 
that composers hope that (1) a want of good melody (full 
| of meaning and not characterless), (2) good counterpoint 
(and not seventeenth century imitations or echoes), and (3) 


| and signification than to these older masters. 


The identical soul herein perceived 
will appear in evidence and be fully recognized as un- 
changed. 

Technically, there are answering phrases in imitative 
counterpoint, which, unlike the twoworks above mentioned, 
will require one-half the associated instruments to act re- 
sponsively. 

The work is more closely related to Chopin in style, form 
Although 
from many points of view it appears to stand alone, and 


| seems more as the utterance of a Sibyl than conclusions 


certainly the tremendous earnest- 
The 


volved from the past ; 
ness that characterizes our times is here typified. 


| work is free from such thrilling effects as may be gained 


| a fortissimo is not used. 
noble harmonies (not murky or risky compounds) may be | 


atoned for by the fascinating tones of most costly organs | 
| which the liberality of vestries or rich private donors may |} 


| provide. It is interesting to note that although inferior 
music may sometimes pass for better, when the material 
element of tone in a truly magnificent organ becomes all 


by a well devised climax or consensus of parts at final 
phrases, nor is there a trace of vulgar self-assertion. Even 
For the work is subjective rather 
than objective in every respect. It dies away at the close 
in a most lovely passage, which, although marked pianis- 
simo, incites the performer tosuch a degree that he can 
hardly restrain himself from repeating it over and over 
again with more vehement tones until all is at a white 
heat rather than being merely warm or glowing with sup- 
pressed or hidden fires. 
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ITH the beginning of the Musical Season HENRY WOLFSOHN, by special 
arrangements made with THe Musicat Courier, will have a full page devoted to 

matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under his direct 
management. This is quite an important move,.as by an agreement with a syndicate of the 
leading papers in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday 
editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have 
Tue Musica Courter sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 
They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival 


Committees. This will afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right 


LEADING ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


For the coming season the following well-known artists will be available for America: 


direction. 


César THomson, Emma Jucu, Littian Biauvett, Marcerta Linpu, Cuartotre Maconpa, 
Jute L. Wyman, Crara Poorre, Gertrupe Stem, Wa. H. Riecer, W. H. Lavin, Guiseppe 
Campanari, Max Hernricu, Emit Fiscuer, ApetE Aus pER Oue, Gussie Cotrtow, Currie Duke, 


gain be 


> 


Dora Vateska Becker, Victor Hersert, and early in 1895 Amatia Marterna will a 


heard here. All of the above artists will be under the sole management of Henry Wo rsony, 


Bernard Stavenhagen.— Bernard  Staven- Mme. Lillian Blauvelt.—\Mme. Lillian Blau- Mme. Emma Juch.—“ Mme. Emma Juch”’ 
- we ° _< , meal 8 itt eer ~ 7 .'T , : P : , . 
hagen will not visit this country this coming | Veit, who will open the season of the Thomas Con- | will be in future the professional name of Mrs. 
season. All negotiations have been dropped. certs in Chicago in the middle of October, will be |F. L. Wellman. The fair singer has been engaged 
ga} 


os , | the star with the Seidl Orchestra for a series of | as leading prima donna of the Worcester Festival, 
Anton Hegner.—<Anton Hegner will not be ar § pr 
. i thirty concerts when she will be heard in the “Gounod” and 
connected with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
” a wee “ Tschaikowsky ” nights. 
this season. He will devote himself principally The New York Symphony Orchestra.— : 5 
] law: . rt ui , s. aaa . “c} - lar 
) é g. e WwW Tk S ) Orchestr: 1 , . 
se The New York Symphony Orchestra, under the/ tisjen wom Deenholf.—Helen von Doen- 


lirection of Walter Damrosch, and a full comple- | 4. ge. gesnng 3 , 
sa tcdadanaatiae Iter Damrosch, and a full comple- | 1 os friends are looking forward to her perform- 


Miss Currie Duke —Miss Currie Duke, the 


young violinst, who appeared in several concerts 


ent of German Opera artists, intend to make <¢ — “ ; 1 sas 
er eee ee x’ “lances of “Azucena” and “Ortrud” with pleas- 
a4 . | Western tour in Spring, '95 ” er 9 _ a ae a 
with Mr. Damrosch last season, will return to this Veste senciaed ae ee Tce ure. She will sing these réles as well as “ Carmen 


> . . 1 . 
. ) . 1 1.: . 1 . >» ele, raal . . T , ‘he 
city soon to resume her work. Paderewski.— Paderewski will be heard in| in Brooklyn, w eek of September 10, with Chas. 


, New York only in one orchestral concert, when | Pratt's Opera Company. 
Adele Aus der Ohe,—Adele Aus der Ohe, | ne ay Neh aK * e 
. . — | he will play his new “ Polish Fantasie. He will : wat 
who will return some time in October, will give a | ; , ‘ a Anton Seidl.—Anton Seidl and his complete 

; . : : eo ep) eee and Phila, | then make a recital tour through the West which , Or 
series of recitals in New York, Boston and Phila- | st teleain she Dantiin ( orchestra has been engaged by one of the leading 
Will include the Pacific Coast. . 


delphia, and perhaps Chicago, firms of this city in conjunction with one of the 


Wm. H. Rieger.—Wm. H. Rieger has been The Maud Powell String Quartet.—The best known Southern managers for a prolonged 


engaged thus far for three “Messiah” perform- | eine Powell shia . demaaia norms by pei cil tour in end South ” the rene of 1895, when a 
ances and a number of other oratorios. He will | ““’ *OU"S artist herself, promises to make an | series of Wagner Festivals will be arranged. 
be the leading tenor of the Worcester Festival. | C*°eedingly successful tour: Already over thirty- a Vins i 
| five engagements are booked. In some of these Cesar Thomson.—César Thomson, the great 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green.— Mrs. Vanderveer- | eoncerts Miss Powell will also be heard in solo| Belgian violinist, who will make his American 
Green, the contralto, who made a successful debut work. début on October 30 at Carnegie Music Hall, will 
in London last Spring, is at present in the city be heard in a number of concertos; which were, 


Mrs. Julie L. Wyman.— Mrs. Julie L. 


| Wyman, who sang the past year the part of . ; 
eee, F = I : : before played in this country. Among them 


Campanari.—Campanari, who tas been en-|* Dalilah,” under the personal direction of Saint- 


but will return to England early in October. on account of their technical difficulties, never 


will be compositions by Paganini, Ernst and 
gaged by Messrs. Abbey & Grau tor a term of | Saéns, will remain in this country this coming pil, 1: F 

7 ; ? . ‘ '| Wieniawski. 
three years, will very likely sing in London next| season. She has already accepted a number of | 






May, having received an offer from Sir Augustus | engagements for “Song Recitals,” in which line See Henry Wolfsohn’s announcements in adver- 












Harris. | she particularly excels. tising columns. 
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> 
Should place their orders immediately with 


their supply houses for the September 


Special Issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which will contain also the first European 
(International) Edition of The Musical 
Courier, making together the largest and 


most interesting illustrated weekly paper 


ever published. 


| 


| General 


| second-class matter as promptly as usual. 


Union Square. 


HERE can beno question as to the value of the 
Dolge Blue Felt as applied to piano hammers. 
Its adoption here and abroad has exceeded the antici- | 


pations of its makers. 
2+ eo 

T is possible that some readers of this issue of THE | 
MUSICAL COURIER will the paper later 
than their regular schedule time. To these it must 
be explained that Monday last, which is our chief 
‘Labor Day,” 
in the} 
impossible to handle 


Teceive 


press day, was a national holiday, 
mail 


and tl accumulation of matter 





it the 


Post Office will make it 








ss 


ECKER BROTHERS are preparing an exceed- 
ingly fine stock of pianos for fall trade in the 
Realizing 


D 


handsomest woods they have ever used. 
that when fall trade set in there would be a demand 
for fine goods Decker Brothers have utilized every 


moment of the dull season in getting their stock up 
Critical must the artist be who | 


to a handsome point. 
does not see great beauty in some of the specimens | 
of Decker Brothers’ pianos now in their warerooms in | 


2+ ce } 
ACHINERY is all set i 


f Stra 


M n the new factory addition 
The factory is certainly 


in the very best shape for the production of piano 
An excellent arrangement is the 


oO uch Brothers 


actions and keys. 


| division of the factory into three parts by fire walls. | 


| a dealer and sell him pianos below actual cost so as 


| far better in such a case to give up and go back to 


| only is there great lack of pleasure, but ruin comes 


| new ideas, and are not dependent on some one else’s 


| yenius. 
860,00 


One part can burn down and two parts remain unin- | 

And this factory is exceedingly busy just 
The Strauch’s are energetic, hustling business 
With their hands they perfect all 


jured. 
now. 


men who work. 


2+) 


HE remarkable success of the Wissner piano 
T achieved in a short space of time is to be attri- 
buted, first, to the excellence of that instrument, and, 
second, to the manner in which it has been handled. 
When the baby grand came out its first public appear- 
ance was when it was played by Anton Seidl; now 
the concert grand has been played by Mr. Seidl under 
the most favorable auspices. Everything which these 
situations made possible has been zealously attended 
to, and it is to be doubted if the trade has heard of 
any other piano more than it has of the Wissner for 
And the end is not yet. 


the past year. 


=“ 


HAT is the use of a man being in the business 
of manufacturing pianos when he has to go to 


to meet current expenses. The confession of sucha 
weakness is enough to bring on him contempt. A 
case came to our notice a few weeks ago where this 
was done. The dealer did not want the pianos, but 
when they were forced upon him named a price con- 
siderably below their actual cost, and the manufac- 
turer took it, as he must have money. It would be 


No one can do business with pleasure 
Not 


the bench. 
when such sacrifices have eternally to be made. 





in the end. 


M 


| week on board the steamer Waesland, of the 


HERE is no question as to the improvement 

of the retail business in New York city. The 
town is filling up with people returned from the 
country, the hotels are filled with buyers, among 
whom are a goodly number of piano men from all 
parts of the country. 


2ee 


. 

R. FREEBORN G. SMITH is back at his ware- 
M rooms booking better for his trip to the Adiron- 
dacks. Mr. Smith had quite asevere time, and looks 
as though he had been asick man. Mrs. Smith was 
with him on his trip. While Mr. Smith was away his 
office was recarpeted and otherwise changed by Mr. 
Crosby, who is always waiting a suitable opportunity 
to make suchimprovements. Business at the Brad- 
bury factory is good, and fall trade promises much. 


ote 
a 


GEO. W. TEWKESBURY, treasurer of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, arrived last 
Red 
Star line. He sailed from Antwerp, where he had 
been doing the World's Fair, now in progress there. 
He was not thoroughly impressed with the exposi- 


| tion, having attended and studied in detail the World’s 


Fair held in Chicago during 1893. Mr. Tewkesbury 
is looking well. Hemet Mr. H. D. Cable and returned 
with him to Chicago last Saturday. 


+ 


R. FRED. ENGELHARDT, of Roth & Engel- 
M hardt. who has been abroad since July 11, is 
expected home to-day. He has been traveling 
on the Continent, principally through Germany and 
France, investigating the workings of the action 
factories of these countries, and he will doubtless 
return with an accumulated knowledge of the busi- 
ness which will be of great advantage to him in the 
perfection of the action bearing his name, which 
has already obtained such a sterling position among 
the piano makers of America. 


+2 


HE New York ‘‘Herald” of yesterday (Tuesday, 

September 4) publishes an excellent likeness of 

Mr. William Steinway, together with a sketch of his 

career, as being one of the prominent New Yorkers 

who may be named as candidate for Mayor of New 
York city this fall. 

Mr. Steinway when seen by a representative of 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER said : 

“It seems to me that the time has come when 
those unsought honors should not be thrust upon 
me. I have on many occasions specifically and ex- 
plicitly refused to stand as a candidate or to serve 
in any capacity of a political nature. My name has 
come up ever since 1888 in connection with the may- 
orality and I have taken occasion to decline nomina- 
tions from that time to this. 

‘‘ You may say again, as authorized by me, for the 
benefit of your readers, that under no circumstances 
will I accept any political position. The burden of 
my private business affairs, as well as the conduct of 
the piano business of Steinway & Sons, occupy my 
entire time, and I have not a moment to spare to de- 
vote to outside affairs, however much I may feel 
complimented by the presentation of the oppor- 
tunities.” 
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— GHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and _ Pianos, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms : 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 





His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Em press-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 












Iuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 








THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 







The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Fines? 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


WESTERN FAcTory: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 
. Main, Bank and Prince Ste., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


EASTERN FACTORY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| C 
NEW YORK. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 











LE 
JACOB DOLL, 
Baus Piano Company. 
www OF FICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS errr 
Southern Boulevard, East 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


NEW YoR=kz. 
MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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LEIPZIG TRADE. | 





Observations and Reflections. 





LEIPZIG, Germany, August 20, 1894 
EFORE the unification of Germany Leipzig stood | 
B at the head of the musicindustry of the country, 
and it is doubtful whether Berlin, which has been 
struggling for the supremacy, has yet overtaken it. 
In the one branch of piano manufacturing Berlin 
now takes the lead, but the multifarious branches of 
the industry, the manufacture of pianos and of or- 
gans, and self playing instruments, other instruments | 
and music printing and music publishing and sup- 
plies of all kinds, make, in the total, a trade which 
continues the city where it has hitherto always stood | 
at the head of the German cities engaged in operat- | 
ing pursuits in the practical branches of music. 

It will also be noticed by those who are students of 
the industry that Leipzig is not a laggard in the 
march of improvements; that modern methods and 
appliances are not discarded ; that time and labor 
saving devices are promptly adopted, and that the 
various branches have acquired a high state of per- | 
fection in the character of the products they turn 
out of their establishments. The tendency to apply 
art to the science is manifest in every direction, and 
it is a source of genuine pleasure to those interested 
to take a careful view of the trade conditions of Leip- 


1¢ 


v9 


The years 1893 and 1894 up to the present time have 

ot been satisfactory, and Leipzig, in common with 
other manufacturing centres, has felt the industrial 
disturbance ; yet the large houses are sanguine that a | 
change for the better is now in store, and they cer- 
tainly depend upon approaching trade to swing them 
back to their former activity. 

The representative houses here are world renowned 
and have driven their names in all directions of the 
trade winds, I might appropriately say; foreveryone 
has heard of Breitkopf & Hiirtel, the great publish- 
ing house, established 1719 out of a printing concern 
then fifty years old; of Julius Bliithner and_ his 
famous pianos ; of the Lochmann Music Works and 
their Symphonious, which opened up anindus that 
is gradually displacing the Swiss music box, and of 
C, G, Rider, the greatest music type and lithographic 
and art printing establishment on the globe. These 
tremendous industries, employing in the 


try 
ul 


are all 


aggregate thousands of men and doing millions of | 
dollars’ worth (not marks, but dollars) of trade 
annually. 


Breitkopf & Hartel’s establishment occupies a block | 
of city ground, and on one floor alone the house 
operates 34 large printing presses. Probably with | 
the exception of the Brockhaus establishment, which 
prints the Brockhaus Lexicon, no other printing con- 
ern in Germany reaches the dimensions of Breit- | 
kopf & Hartel, and 1 doubt if Brockhaus is more ex- 
tensive. To speak of the Breitkopf & Hartel cata- 
logues would consume several pages, and isa special 
subject relegated to separate discussions in the future. 


Julius Bliithner’s factory at Leipzig is a model in- 
stitution, with such phenomenal organization and a 
system so perfect as to impress and overawe the ex- 
pert. No one can consider his piano education, if I 
may use such a phrase, complete who has not studied 
the mechanism of this institution. 

Mr. Bliithner built up his extensive works 
gradually, adding department and building as the de- 
mands for the instruments grew, and the aggregation | 
of factories, making one huge plant, is a living com- 
mendation of the zeal, the intelligence and the en- 
terprise that attracted the attention of the musical 
world to such an extent and focused it upon the 
Blithner pianos so intensely as to create one of the 
largest piano producing organisms now on the globe. 

Inder personal guidance of the head of the 
great house I was enabled to make the rounds of this 
interesting spot, and it has added to my many Euro- 
pean experiences a fund of information, which I 
hope to be able to utilize for future newspaper pur- 
poses. I wish here to add my personal thanks to 
Mr. Julius Bitithner for his extraordinary kindness in 
opening up personally for my inspection all the de- 
partmental methods and systems of his vast estab- 
lishment, and also for giving me his own views on the 
many debatable questions involved in modern piano 
manufacture. The pianos I played were beautiful | 
examples of the art and embodied the most ad- | 
vanced ideas of construction. I should think it would | 
be an excellent idea for some of our French and 


has 


Unde the 


| ness. 
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English manufacturers to take a run over to Leipzig 
and spend a little time at the Bliithner factory. It 


| might give them a clue to the cause of the many 


sales of Bliithner pianos in England. 

C. G. Réder’s sheet music printing, lithographing 
and fine art establishment has no peer to-day for the 
quality of the work produced, the system under 
which it is accomplished or the extent of the busi- 
The buildings occupy a larger space than any 
six American sheet music printing or publishing con- 
cerns, and the trade done by the house is as large in 
America alone as that of any similar establishment 
in the United States. Of course it is understood that 


| I refer to high class work and not to the ordinary 


poor type printed sheet and book music. 

Lochmann’s Music Works are the centripetal point 
of the industry in music boxes with rotary metal 
disks, by means of which one or any one box can be 


| made to play an unlimited repertory of compositions, 


and is not relegated to the small repertory of even 
the largest Swiss music box with its cylinder system. 
But the Lochmann Company has passed far beyond 
the mere mechanical repetition, and is now working 
upon boxes with double and treble disks, by means of 
which shading and even phrasing may be accom- 
plished. Besides this, the house is producing a prac- 
tically unlimited number of case styles, clock com- 
binations of artistic architecture and in all styles and 
kinds of woods that make a display as elaborate as 
itis unique. With an extensive factory, unlimited 


| facilities, no end to experimenting and a fund of ex- 


periences already gathered and of constant use, the 
Lochmann house finds itself to-day doing a universal 
trade that bids fair to outstrip anything ever done in 
the line of smaller musical instruments than pianos 


| and organs. 


Of more than usual interest to me was the discovery 
of the intimate relation between the Leipzig music 
trade and the music trade of the Uniied States. Be- 
sides the large trade done by Breitkopf & Hartel and 


F. Kistner, for instance, I found that Dr. Paul 
Simon’s ‘‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” (not by any 


meansa new paper) goes through the Leipzig post 
office in considerable quantities to America. 

‘‘Lochmann’s Musik Werke” have made Mr. Wm. R. 
Gratz their representative for the United States, 
which signifies a larger trade than ever before for 
that house. 

In the Bliithner factory I found in use in large 
quantities of pianos the American felt of our well- 
known firm of Alfred Dolge & Son, and one of the 


| best known of the smaller musical instruments in the 


Leipzig trade is the Zimmerman Autoharp, made in | sh F Se: ab 
| at the Chicago Exposition, the authorities at Antwerp 


Dolgeville. Thus, while we take much that is pro- 
duced by Leipzig music concerns, the Leipzig trade 
also consumes American goods, particularly Ameri- 
can reed organs, of which many are sold annually by 
Leipzig jobbers. 

To do justice to the trade of the city would re- 


| quire a sojourn here of at least a month, and this cur- 


sory article is intended merely to give a rapid sketch 
of the leading houses in their respective lines. But 
there is one institution which in itself constitutes a 
monument to the city, and it is due to the intelligent 
labors of a music trade journalist. I refer, of course, 
to the Historical Museum of Rare Old Musical Instru- 
ments, collected, catalogued and exhibited by Paul 
de Wit, editor of the ‘Zeitschrift fiir Instrumenten- 
bau.” For a complete description I refer to the pub- 
lished catalogue, which can be had of Mr. de Wit at 
10 pfennige acopy. Specimens of the most curious 
and unexampled sortin Clavichords, Spinets, Pianos, 
Regals, Organs, Harmoniums, Lutes, Guitars, Lyres, 
Zithers, Harps, Violins, Gambas, Violas, ‘Cellos, 
Basses, Brass and Wood wind, Drums and Mechanical 
instruments abound to the number of over 500 dis- 
tinct pieces, and each and every one is a gem. The 
museum is considered one of the sights of Leipzig, 
and is open daily at stated hours to visitors. Itis 
kept in superb condition, and valuable specimens are 


constantly added to it. M. A. B. 


E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., is doing 
this day just the same as he did a year ago to- 
day, viz., working hard and keeping his own counsel. 
Mr. Potter should be styled the sphinx of the Chicago 
music trade were it not for the fact that the sphinx of 
old Egypt was supposed to have been wise, whereas 
Mr. Potter is known to be wise through his accom- 
plished deeds. Yet, if there is any question of the 
day under discussion Mr. Potter has views and in- 
telligent ones, too. He has certainly developed into 


a wonderfully broad trade man. 





EXPOSITION. 





The Musical Instruments 


THE JURORS AND THE SYSTEM. 


Other Matters. 


Part III. 


RADUALLY we are reaching a condition that 
will make a science of the method of awarding 
prizes for musical instruments at international ex- 
positions, andif the system of professional jurors can 
be perpetuated so that the same men will in each 
case prevail as jurors there will be no difficulty in 
bringing about the solution of this problem at an 
early day, even long before the Paris Exposition of 
1900 opens its doors. 
The Jurors. 
The jurors at the Antwerp Exposition consist of 
men who are familiar on both sides of the Atlantic 
to the music trades. 


Jean Baptiste VOlyes....-++ Cine naese aie ee Me ... Belgium 
po | rr | 
EI i futhee Sp at's te:iorenle tas. s end ASO EE ... Holland 
Adolphe Berrens........... Ben. eee all 
Wet MEMNWEC, 0e 50. c seus j 
Jerome Thibouville-Lamy.. P. 
CE a Ae CF ie .... France 
eo eee ee \ 
Adolph Schiedmayer........ ) G : 

<P So aggsg Age Raga) RR EIR Ce ae rermany 
Osedt FORGE... 06 nccdaus f 


And the news is now published that Mr. E. P. Car- 
penter, who is at Antwerp, is to represent the United 
States on the jury. Mr. Carpenter brings with hima 
letter from the Hon. John Boyd Thacher that must 
inevitably impress everyone who reads it with the 
opinion that Mr. Carpenter is Mr. Thacher’s ideal of a 
juror, and as he certainly met with the unequivocal 





commendation of the Chief of the Bureau of Awards 


were impelled to give Mr. Carpenter a standing as a 
juror equal, if not superior to that enjoyed by the 
other jurors. Thus Time always brings its sweet re- 
venge. 

Mr. Adolphe Berrens is asmall piano manufacturer 
of Antwerp—that is, small for us, though large for Ant- 
werp—and he, together with Hlavac, represents Rus- 
sia. It is thus seen that Hlavac has become a profes- 
sional International Musical Instrument Exposition 
Juror. He is sure to continue in this work unless the 
Russian Government makes some investigations at 
Milan with the firm of Ricordi & Finzi, who control 
Caldera’s patent Organo or Harmony Attachment, as 
Hlavac called it at Chicago, and as he calls it in Rus- 
sia, where he claims to be the inventor of the im- 
provement. The patent law of Russia gives the title 
of a patent to the claimant, under the rule of ‘first 
come, first served,”” and how Hlavac first came to 
claim Caldera’s invention will soon be learned by the 
Russian authorities through Ricordi & Finzi, of 
Milan, Italy. This very Harmony Attachment was 
offered for sale by Hlavac in this country while he 
was acting as a juror at Chicago. Mr. Hlavac may 
be the inventor of the Organo; thatis not for us to 









Which to Buy. 


That make which 
has a sympathetic touch, quick, 
perfect repeat and carefully con- 
structed to withstand climatic 
influences, is the make to buy, 

You can be supplied with just 
such Actions by applying to 


Roth & Engelhardt, 
St. Johnsville, New York. 
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say, but we believe it would be to his advantage to 
produce proof of that fact if he feels as if his broth- 
er judges at Antwerp or at the coming Expositions, 
where he proposes to exercise judicial functions, 
should cease discussing him and his relations to the 
Organo. 

Mr. Jerome Thibouville-Lamy, of Paris, is the 
president of the Jury on Musical Instruments, and he 
isan ideal president for many reasons. In the first 
place he stands absolutely above any reproach, and 
isa manof unsullied reputation. He is an intellec- 
tual mouthpiece on musical instruments, and he can 
be depended upon to exercise the privileges of his 
office irrespective of any personal feelings. The ex- 
hibit of his firm, like the exhibit of all houses who 
have members on a jury, is Hors concours. That puts 
Erard and Pleyel, Wolff & Co. outside the lines of 
competition, for Mr. Blondel of the first house and 
Mr. Lyon of the second house are jurors. 

Mr. Adolph Schiedmayer is a member of the firm 
of Schiedmayer & Sdhne, Stuttgart, and Mr. Oscar 
Forster is a member of J. & P. Schiedmayer, of the 
same city, the firm of which Mr. Max Schiedmayer, 
one of the Chicago jurors, isa member. The other 
members of the jury are more or less unknown 
and will continue to earn further reputations only 
provided they follow the precepts of Hlavac and en- 
ter the field of the professional juror. And why 
should this profession of juror at International Expo- 
sitions be cultivated by the authorities? What rea- 
son is there for appointing a man as a juror at one 
exposition merely because he managed to get on a 
previous jury, particularly when, as is the case with 
Hlavac, he is no expert? Hlavac is Government In- 
spector of Music in the primary schools of a certain 
department. He became commercially interested in 
the Caldera Organo and soon used this as a means to 
figure as a judge of musical instruments. That is all 
right, but it offers no reason why the man should be- 
come a professional juror. Besides he is no Russian ; 
he is a Bohemian, and I believe there are sufficient 
members of the Russian trade to select from them a 
competent expert. 

The Awards. 

There will be six honors distributed at Antwerp 
under anew, late, revised system that beats any 
method ever put on record and that leaves Chicago 
far in the rear as a mollifier of consciences and a 
pacifier of discontent. 


> 


First.............Diploma de Grand Prix, which is the 
Grand Prize. 

Second..... ......Diploma d'honneur, which of course is 
the Diploma of Honor. 

J) | rer. Diploma and Gold Medal. 

Fourth: 6 34.. .. Diploma and Silver Medal. 

| er ...Diploma and Bronze Medal. 

errs Honorable Mention. 


I should suppose in certain situations the latter 
might be twisted to appear equivalent to Dishonorable 
Mention, but on the official records it will stand as I 
put it. 

The System of Awarding. 

The Musical Instrument Judges, or Jurors, if you 
like, adopted a unit of 30 points as a basis for opera- 
tions, and each juror, as he made his examinations, 
also made his points after it had been agreed that 
they should count in the following distribution, the 
figures representing the maximum : 


For Invention and Perfection......... 6 points maximum 
For Good Workmanship.............. Nie « 

For Tone-Volume...... nett eametnes ds oe 8 

DORR Oiree te Ss cccceesscccceces sos a 

For Equality of Register.............. wuss 

PORE EE, ao Shige s 5.5665 800s tags 2 

For Touch and Action......... hy. Ke 

For General Display of Exhibit..... 5 ll “ 
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This table at once shows that the French element 
in the Jury—France, Belgium, Holland and Russia— 
secured a manifest advantage at the outset over Ger- 
many. Tone-Volume (2), Case Work (2), while Gen- 
eral Display of Exhibits (5) shows that the first two, 
which are German characteristics, had to go under 
from a pressure of ‘‘General Display” which has no 
direct bearing on the quality of the Instruments but 
which is a French attribute, for almost anyone who 
has any knowledge of these things will know that for 
a ‘‘General Display” the Germans are not ‘‘in it” 
with the French at expositions. 

In ‘‘ Equality of Register” the French pianos with 
their small tone are thoroughly acceptable if one 


“Equality” standing as an individuality gives the 
French, if not a superiority at least an equality of 
standing, and the ‘‘Equality” counts as high as 5 
points. 

Take ‘‘Good Workmanship,” ‘‘ Tone-Volume,” 
‘‘Purity of Tone” and ‘‘Case Work,” and these dis- 
tinctions of Teutonic Piano Construction get a total 
of 10 points only in 30, while ‘‘ Equality of Register,” 
‘Touch and Action” and ‘‘ General Display,” which 
are French characteristics, get 14 points, with one 
division less for judgment. ‘‘Invention and Per- 
fection” with its 6 points is all French with all the 
jurors except the German. It will be seen how wise 
it was for Julius Bliithner of Leipzig to enter ors 


cent pianos could not have surpassed, according to 
this system, some of the $125 French pianos. 

In making these points the jurors adopted the fol- 
lowing plan of distributing them: 


DOG AtTOM GU escces ioe sons aescmetacee from 26 to 30 
For Diploma d’honneur........ ney areas ees ** 21 to 25 
Ok C5GUy MAO Sos eons ale Vase vs's o eam aban dea ce 616 te DD 
fe | ag ee ee eee * 10 to 15 
For Bronze Medal..... ove Makonde «eave - 6 to 10 
For Dishonorable Mention.................. (OCs 

A juror in making his examination could proceed 


in the following manner: Sv//o voce (this one is no Ger- 
man juror), ‘‘I'll give this piano 6 for Invention and 
Perfection, which is fair; 5 for Equality of Register; 5 
for General Display, which is very fair ; 4 for touch 
and action ; the workmanship is not as good as the 
German, and I'll give only 2; the tone volume is 
very small, I admit, and I'll give only 1; the purity 
of tone is not as good as the German, and I'll give 
only 2; the case work is not as good as the German, 
and I'll give only 1. Now let me see. Aha! 26 points. 
Grand Prix.” There you are with this new and model 
system. 

But what makes it more interesting than all is the 
fact that the two appeals of which I have already 
spoken in a former article may vitiate all that the 
judges have done by advancing these individual 
points; and, moreover, it has been determined to 
give to each country in each department a Diploma 
and Grand Prix anyhow. That means to say that 
3elgian pianos must stand upon their own casters, as 
it were, and be judged from the point of view of Bel- 
gian pianos, which, I admit, necessitates the appli- 
cation of a nearly illimitable imagination in order to 
do justice to oneself asa judge. A Belgian piano is 
not supposed to be a piano, but merely a Belgian 
piano ; and as one of the makes, if not more, of Belgian 


merits—or sometimes demerits—it will become nec- 

essary to say that while a German piano, for instance, | 
is entitled to 3 points out of 4 points for ‘‘ Touch and 
Action,” a Belgian piano, which should really not 
score more than 2 out of these points if it were 
made, as it is, in Germany instead of being made, as 
it is, in Belgium, gets 4 points 4ecause it is made in 
Belgium, and éecause there is no better piano made in 
Belgium. 

Talk about drawing fine distinctions at Chicago! 
Our wild Western Babylon on Lake Michigan should 
be dubbed the innocent Jerusalem of the West, for it 
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concours under these conditions, for even his magnifi- | 


pianos must get a Diploma and Grand Prix because | 
eacii nation must be judged distinctively on its own | 
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is not ‘‘init” at all with the delicacy and the refine- 
ment of European Diplomatic Experience. 

Naturally the whole object and purpose of Exposi- 
tions rests fundamentally upon the Principle of equal 
comparison distinct entirely from natural or political 
conditions. A boat builder of Greenland, another of 
Fee Jee, another of Tasmania and another of Coney 
Island—all these boat builders send boats to the In- 
ternational Exposition of Hyderabad—a good place, 
by the way, to send boats—and the judges there say : 
‘* Well, each one of these boats must be judged as a 
boat coming from the place it comes from, and not 
as a part of a universal boat collection. As there is 
nothing from Fee Jee in the boat line better than 
this boat from Fee Jee the Diploma and Grand Prix 
for boats of Fee Jee must go to this little man in the 
boat who brought it here from Fee Jee.” 

The exhibitors themselves are really in a greater 
muddle regarding the question of Awards than were 
those at the Chicago Exposition, who for days and 
months knew nothing about it. At Antwerp the sys- 
tem is plunged into a perfect mesh of sanguinary 
tape which can give only the most hopeful the 
patience to unravel it, if that ever can take place be- 
fore the close of the Exposition. 

The same kinds of crowds that used to hang about 
the church organ in Section I at Chicago can be 
found daily at the organ of Link Brothers, of Giegen, 
when it is played by a gentleman who should take 
lessons in registration if he proposes to do justice to 
the instrument. 

The Lochmann exhibit draws the largest kinds of 
assemblies, the people being very much interested 
in the ‘‘ Symphonion.” 

And yet there seems to be only a listless crowd at 
Antwerp. The people lack life, vitality, and the mo- 
tion and activity of youth are displaced by a lacka- 
daisical indifference. There is nosympathy with the 
wonders of the Exposition, and no enthusiasm to be 
observed at any of the remarkable exhibits in ma- 
chinery, electricity and other active and working 
exhibits. 

The cafés and restaurants are not doing a paying 
business, and the patrons are a quiet set, credited 
with being well behaved because they appear dumb 
and silent. The great air ship is still in the.imagina- 
tion, and admission to it is free even for those who 
do not visit Antwerp. The negroes from Congo are 
an interesting ethnological study for those who are 
interested in ethnological studies, but the average 
European visitor seems to enjoy more the refusal to 
give one of the poor devils the amount of one-tenth 
of acent than anything else. Many of them have 
never heard of Livingstone or Stanley, and those 
who have do not find any of the white visitors that 
stare at them able to explain who they were. Inthat 

respect much community of spirit and sentiment 
exists between the visitors from Congo and the visit- 
ors from Flanders. European civilization has not yet 
penetrated deep enough in Europe to acquaint conti- 
nentals with the deeds of the Insular European just 
as little as the Insular European knows anything of 
the continental unless it be a living Bismarck or a 
dead Carnot; for before his death there was not one 
Englishman or Scotchman in a hundred thousand 
who knew the name of the French President, as to- 
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likes the tone, but this being out of the question, the 
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SO 


day there not Frenchman in two hundred 
thousand who can tell you who Johannes Brahms or 
Haekel or Helmholtz is. 

Under such conditions who could have expected 
large pa for the Antwerp Exposition? It is 
not even advertised. Anyone dropping down from 
Mars int 
miles from Antwerp would neve* know that there is 
such a thing in progress as an Antwerp Exposition 


1S one 


tronage 


Europe anywhere beyond a radius of 150 


unless he should happen to come across an American 
at the railroad, and that 
would be very apt to happen, for the hotels and rail- 
Americans. Suppose they 
M. 


one of the hotels or on 


road tr: full of 


should cease to visit Europe? 


ins are 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


- 
HE \ paid by our Mr. Blumenberg to Europe 
this year has disclosed to him the fact that a 
regular traffic exists in the production of fraudulent 


and illegitimate musical instruments supposed to be 
old, and prepared especially for American collectors, 
who become the victims of systematized robbery and 
fraud 


Clavichords, harpsichords, spinets, violins, ‘cellos 


and curious instruments in imitation of mediaeval 


types are manufactured or doctored to give them the 
appearance of old specimens, and they are placed in 
the track of American buyers, who are apparently 
misled chiefly because of their confidence in the 
parties engaged in this line of business in Europe 
and their agents in the United States 

It therefore our duty to advise all persons who 
propose to spend any money on such objects to in- 
ves te the party or parties offering them for sale 
Eure p is been scoured of nearly all parm ct speci- 
mens and the pedigree of nearly every legitimate 
instrument is known. If this cannot be aera 
together with the instrument no one should be 
tempted to purchase, for it is almost certain that a 
** fake or fraud is about to be foisted upon him, es- 
pecially if he is an American—for the stuff is made 
parti with an eye upon the American market 





















Brambach. 

OME time ago Tue Mt aL Courier told at 
S ler f the affairs of the Brambach Piano Com- 
pal of Dolgeville We cited the advantages of the con- 
cern as ) fa y, one of the most complete in the 
United State cater the heart of one of the best 
regions e world for the llowing things—lumber for 
foundation orkK, tor veneers and tor sounding boards. 
We ff the unexcelled shipping facilities enjoyed by 
its pre ty to the Little Falls and Dolgeville Railroad, 
which is er of the New York Central, the latter line 
fu hi access to the entire world through its various 
con All of these things were told at great length, 
so that at not visited the Brambach factory 
would under pianos made in Dolgeville would be 
made right heart of the market for all component 
parts. But the estion which interests the dealer—cost 
was not touche po 

The Brambach piano, as manufactured by the Bram- 
bach Piano Company, is now thoroughly interesting the 
rade, and as wide-awake dealers are sbi it a 
few facts in relation to the instrument commercially will 
be of intere 

When Mr. Alois Brambach decided upon Dolgeville as 
the home of his piano he was keenly alive to the commer- 
cial questions surrounding a piano manufactured in 
Ame He had manufactured or studied piano manu- 
facture in Germany, France, England, Australia and this 
country, and knew that unless attention was given to the 
piano commercially introduction in the trade would be 





a task hard to accomplish 


Knowing that however good a 


piano might be, unless it could be sold the venture of mak- 
ing it would result disastrously to all concerned, Mr. Bram- 


bach decided on what was in his mind—the best place to 


manufacture at a cost compatable with good commercial 





value 


The Brambach factory, located at Dolgeville, 


result of this meditation. There, from the fact of being 


surrounded by the enormous works of Alfred Dolge & 
Son, every component part of the piano excepting actions 
and plates could be readily and economically secured. 


| vogue there, and the great European cry 
organs are made by hand and therefore better. 
was the | 


The advantages of dealing with one house and of being lo- | 


cated at their home cannot be 


The 


overestimated commercially 


result of the 


present location shows the wisdom displayed by its proj. 

The $ram bach 
piano, sold at a price in thorough keeping with the artistic 
qualities of the instrument. 


ectors trade has eagerly welcomed the 


All through 1893 business was 


around this concern’s factory, and 





apparent 


few months of 1894 the gradual increase of their commer- 


establishment of this factory in its | 


cial importance shows that the instrument is built on artis- 


tic lines and sold on commercial principles. 

Dealers who are seeking for a piano of the Brambach 
grade will make no mistake in selecting this instrument, 
It must be remembered 
1 piano manufac- 


and all dealers need such a piano. 
that Mr. Alois Brambach is a thorough 
turer, familiar with piano production in both hemispheres. 
He is essentially a high grade man, believing in pianos of 
artistic merit to sell to the people, That is why he sought 
a place where these pianos could be produced at a price to 
fit the pockets of all purchasers. 

There is a great future in thisconcern. Its plans are 
solidly set on a commercial foundation, and a year or so 
hence agencies will likely be hard to obtain. The better 
dealers are rapidly securing territory for this 
piano, and they report good results in working the trade 
of their section for this instrument. The test of time has 
been already accorded these piano agencies and success 
seems to be favorable to the Brambach Piano Company. 


The Secret Out. 
HE secret of the activity in our factory 
A 4 during the months of July and August,” write 
Marshall & Wendell, of Albany, ‘‘ is partially disclosed by 
the letter The demand for our Style 22 is ac- 
for on the score of the superior merits of the in- 


class of 


inclosed 
counted 
struments. Testimonials are accumulating with unpre- 
cedented rapidity.” 





The letter published below bearing date of August 11, 
1894, was written by a cousin of Gottschalk, the famous 
pianist and composer 

ROA Va., Augu , 1894 
Hobbie M Company 
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Mr. H. D. Cable on Europe. 


AM mighty 


glad to get home,” said Mr. H. 


_ 








D. Cable, president of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, as he settled himself on the cushions of a sofa in 
the St. Denis Hotel last Saturday morning, having arrived 
on eamer Paris ‘We were a long time in getting 
th the customs. which prevented me from taking an 
eal n for Chicago, but we shall go this afternoon at 2. 
Mr. Tewkesbury, who arrived last Tuesday, will accompany 


my party back. As I said before, 1 am mighty glad to get 
home. It’s all right for a man to go across the water and 
see things over there, but he wants to get back again to 
United States enjoyment. 

To those who like it Europe is a very interesting place 
to live in, but to a man born in the United States and 
familiar with commercial life here the country across the 
Atlantic is tedious. They don't do business over there as 
we do. We believe in never letting pleasure interfere 
with our business, and may be we carry business too far 
but to an American’s eyes Europeans seemingly do not 


allow business to interfere with pleasure. Perhaps that is 


their system there, and we heara great deal of the way 
Americans wear themselves out with business, but 1 know 
and so do you that a man will rust out quicker than he will 





wear out. One thing largely responsible for this state of 


affairs is caste. A man in one sphere of life can hardly 
hope to rise above that in which he was born, so there 1s 
no incentive to the extreme application to business so 


noticeable among Americans who love to rise beyond the 
sphere in which they were born. 
‘Why 


ir grandfathers’ 


they are doing things over there that were done 
illustration 
In our factory in Chicago when we want to saw lumber for 


in o1 times here. Here is an 


sides of organs or panels we set two saws and one turn just 
It’s all over 
Over 


does the work, both saws working in unison. 
in a few seconds and the work is perfectly accurate. 
in Europe they take one piece of board, mark out witha 
just where it is to be sawed on one end ; 
This done they repeat the 
process with the other end, when if it is not exactly true 
planer to even it up. 
pitch out of the window the planer, the square and the 
Yet this old laborious process is in 
is that their 

Therefore 
nothing—is not machinery properly set and operated cor- 
rectly more accurate? Take 100 sides of organs and let a 
man saw them with extreme care, and then do another 100 
compare them; which wins? The 
machine every time, for however good a man is he cannot 
by hand make interchangeable parts for organs. We 
never heard of interchangeable parts until modern ma- 
chinery was invented. 

‘* Then 


square and pencil 


then saw it with a hand saw. 


they use a Out in Chicago we would 


mechanic using them. 


by good machinery ; 


our factory we saw the lumber in the mill 
room, located in the basement, load the parts on a truck 


when several trucks are 


in 


and wheel to an elevator, which. 


| thus loaded rapidly and economically hoists these parts to 


during the | 


the proper floor. Over on the other side they pay laborers 


40 or 50 cents aday to convey those parts upstairs as best 
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they may. In one place I saw them lifting a lot up outside 
of the building with the aid of an ordinary pulley. Two 
men were pulling and it was a greatload. There is no 
economy of labor in Europe and the commercial waste 
seems enormous to a man born in America. But that is 
the way they have done business over there for years, and 
we cannot hope to revolutionize things in their own 
country. 

‘*T have heard a great deal of the enormous volume of 
European business in organs, but here are some facts: In 
the Latin countries, as well as those under the dominion of 
the Greek Church, the masses do not buy organs. Organs 
have to do with their religious ceremonies and are pur- 
chased for churches and chapels, but the average man does 
not buy for his home. ‘There is in those countries a good 
trade in church and chapel styles, but not in other styles 
that best fit a home. 

‘‘In Russia, where there are more people than in the 
United States, there are not sold more than 1,000 annually, 
about 1 cent. of the consumption of the United 
Think it for a moment, only 1 per 
cent.—le ss than 1 per cent.! 

‘The country that buys organs for home consumption is 
Holland. In that land of dykes the peasants are lovers of 
the organ, and buy them for their cottages, just as the peo- 
ple in America do. The organ trade of Holland is large 
compared to the country’s size. In Germany you en- 
counter clannishness. The average German loves the 


per 


States alone. of 





| to other things. 





things of his Fatherland, and purchases thsee in preference 
Still there is some trade to be had in Ger- 
In England there is a good trade for American 
All in all, the trade of 
manufacturers 


many. 
organs, and itis growing larger. 
Europe for American organ is not so 
enormous, when judged by our standards. 

Just what plans there are for an extension of our busi- 
ness I cannot say until I have consulted with Mr. Tewkes- 


bury and my brothers 


‘You know I had intended going from London to 
Amsterdam, then to Leipsic, Perlin and around that way to 
Paris ; but when I arrived in London I found letters from 
Mr. Tewkesbury, who was in Paris with Mr. Blumenberg, 
asking me tocomeright on. It was originally planed for 
Mr. Tewkesbury to meet me in London, but his departure 
from this schedule sent me to Paris, where I spent a week 


there I went 
into Switzer- 


in his and Mr. Blumenberg’s company. Fren 
t? Cologne, up the Rhine, through Germany, 
land, and back to Antwerp and London, home. I met quite 
a few of my acquaintances going and coming, and had a 
most delightful time. Of course I met a Chicago trade 


man. Who can go to Europe, or anywhere in fact, with- 
out seeing one? It was in Dover that 1 met him, and Mr. 
C. C. Curtiss was looking splendid.” 








In Town. 
MONG the trade men who visited New York 
city the week past, as well as those who called at the 
agri of THe Mt Cor 
H. Cable gal of the Chicago Cottage 
( cae Chic ‘ago, I) 


A 


Al KIEK, were the following 


Organ 








G. W. Tewkesbury, treasurer of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, ¢ ‘hicago, Ill. 
E. E. Walters, traveler for the Chicago Cottage Organ 


Company, Chicago, Ill. 
E. P. Mason, president of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 


J. Goggin, of Thos. Gogginand Brother, Galveston, Tex. 


F. Lee, manager John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. W. Tyler, of Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

’. H. Poole, of Poole & Stuart, Boston, Mass. 

J ne of Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga. 

F. G. Reed, Paterson, N. 

Cc. Ww right, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Robi. Loud, Nashville, Tenn. 


J. H. Hickok, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
J. N. Leach, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Howe, of New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Field, of Seales Brothers, Birmingham, Ala. 
D. B. Barrett, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
= hig of Hinds & Co., Newark, N. J. 
. Miner, of Boyerstown, Pa. 
E. ‘Sherman, of Sherman Music Company, Butte, Mon. 





SEE LEE EEE EEE IEE: 2 


DID you EVER, 


hear a maiden play The Maiden’s 
Prayer with her foot holding the 
Forte Pedal down from start to 
finish, without you maiden effort 
to get away? Such a maiden 
ought to have Phelps Harmony 
Attachment maiden her piano 
and then she’d not maideny dis- 
cord because of incorrect pedal- 
ing. Maiden pianos to order by: 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co. Boston. 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
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* Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N.Y, 
* J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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Begs to invite Music 
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» Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
me. perfect and quickest 
i= : execution; liberal 
Sapp aac conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
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THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. | 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEH JULIVCS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 
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UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 


FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 








EB. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presrmpsxt 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (casos Square), New York. 


FOREIGN AQENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoanrince, London |} NEW ZEALAND—Muner & Tuompsow, Chrier 


RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and | church. 
|} INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.» 


Warsaw 
AUSTRALIA-~—Sutrow Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera-Reuss. ! 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
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135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers promp? 
ly attended to. 
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No. 46 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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the shrewd buyer 
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Piano Company, 
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Weber News. 

R. ALBERT WEBER is always full of trade 

M news. Seemingly there is no let up to the Weber 
boom now so apparent. Here are some of their new deals, 
as well as the record of a few dealers who called this week. 
Thomas & Barton, Augusta, Ga., have taken the agency 
of the Weber piano, and will push the instrument as their 
leader 
South. The Weber piano will receive splendid representa- 
Mr. 


as here completing arrangements for the 


yn in the territory controlled by Thomas & Barton. 
Thomas, who w 
new agency ordered a large stock of Weber’s, among which 
were three grands 

Mr. Minor, of the Hume-Minor Company, Richmond, Va., 
in town this week for the purpose of buying his fall 
stock of Weber He stated that business showed 
ome life in his section of the country and ended a short 
urse on possible fall trade by ordering quite a few 
That's 


was 


pianos. 


dise« 
Weber pianos, among which were four grands. 
placing reliance in your deductions. 
Mr. Hickok, of Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, alsocame in, 
and ordered a large stock, among which were two grands. 
From the South also came Mr. John Goggin, of Thos. 
who likewise stocked 


Goggin & Brother, Galveston, Tex., 


ip 

Chicago has been ordering a very heavy stock, especially 
of Styles 9 and H in uprights, and a splendid stock of baby 
grands. Allof the Weber agents believe in a good fall 
trade coming and are backing their belief with orders. 
The Weber is again to renew its old prestige ; it is to be 
pushed to its legitimate place, and the wideawake Weber 
ing what that means, are ready to help by 
some work themselves. The Weber factory is ina 
Men are being advertised for, a want 


agents, realiz 
doing 

] j itt ) 
splendid condition 
1 ement calling for six grand finishers appearing ina 


advertis 
New York daily last Saturday morning. 

In conclusion, an important deal in a large city is now on 
and may be consummated in time for printing inthis week’s 
paper. The Weber is forging to its old position with ex- 
cellent business now and prospects for fall unsurpassed by 


any other house 


The Autoharp in Europe. 

S was noticed in the last issue of THe Must- 
A cat Courter Mr. Rudolf Dolge, of the firm of Alfred 
Dolge & Son, has returned from his European trip. Mr. 
Dolge was in a hurry to get home and his desire was grat- 
ified, for the steamer New York, of the American line, upon 
which he sailed, made a record-breaking trip. 
of this visit abroad was double in its purpose— 
fora much needed rest after a year of more than 
close attention to the Autoharp business, which 


The object 
primarily 
ordinar 
hat time had developed to large proportions and 
-d work and time in the directing and manipulat- 

rious branches. Immediately following the 
closing of the Columbian Exposition, the Mid-winter Fair 
at San Francisco was entered into with the characteristic 
ambition of the house of Alfred Dolge & Son, and the dis- 
play of Autoharps was extensive and required energy and 
labor on the part of Mr. Rudolf Dolge to make this exhibi- 
tion Anyway Mr. Rudolf needed relaxation 
from business and went to Europe for it and returns home 
greatly benefited. The other object in going abroad was 
to feel the pulse of the foreigners on the Autoharp question. 

London was of course the objective point, as from that 

ity direct contact could be had through local representa- 
tives with all principal jobbers in Europe. E. Hirsch & 
Co., of London, are the European sales agents for the 
Autoharp and have greatly extended its popularity and sale 
during the past year. Of course the sale to the English 
people has been greater than to any of the other foreign 
nations. This Mr. Dolge accounted for from the fact that 
they were more accustomed to the use of small musical in- 
ch as the accordion, concertina, &c., and were 


within 


a success. 


struments, su 
more readily interested in a musical instrument which 
The sale of 


could be easily kept in order and transported. 


accordions to the seafaring population of London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Glasgow, Scotland and other seaport points 
has been something enormous. 

The Autoharp from its simplicity of construction, com- 
pact form and musical qualities has interested these simple 
music-loving people, and it has been commented upon by 
of accordions and concertinas 


the large manufacturers 


This house has been aparticularly good one in the |} 
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| that the sale in them was falling off, and it was attributed 

to the growing popularity of the Autoharp. The sale is 
| greater in the more expensive or complete instrument than 
in the cheap ones, the musical possibilities in the large 
instruments being recognized. 

The sale of Autoharps inthe other foreign countries is 
progressing slowly, but surely. The sale in Norway and 
Sweden has been good ; in Scotland, with the exception of 
the seaport towns, but little advancement 1s being made; 
the people are very slow in purchasing musical instruments 
of any description. There are a good many being used in 
Germany and France, none to speak of in Italy. 

Generally, considering all things, the outlook for extend- 
ing the Autoharp business is brighter to-day than it has 
ever been before. 

One feature which Mr. Dolge noticed in connection with 
his foreign trip was that the Autoharp was being more used 
professionally or by professional people than in this coun- 
try. It seemed to be quite a favorite instrument for ac- 
companying the voice in outdoor gatherings and impromptu 
affairs. 

It is saying a good deal for the Autoharp when a people 
so conservative as the English adopt an American instru- 
ment for use at their public gatherings. The reason forthis 
is probably that in musical qualities and possibilities it is 
superior to any instrument of similar construction made 
abroad, 

The chord bar is a simpler and more effective way to 
regulate the changing of the harmony than by any means 
employed in a foreign autoharp. 

While abroad Mr. Dolge made it a special object to ex- 
amine some celebrated collections of ancient musical in- 
struments with the purpose of discovering if there might 
be a connection between some one «f themand the Auto- 
harp. He failed to recognize any resemblance and there- 
fore is fully convinced that the Autoharp is purely an 
American instrument, created from American ideas, 
brought to its present state of perfection under the intelli- 
gent brain and skillful workings of Americans. 

The Autoharp is full of obtainable harmony ; appeals to 
the educated in music or to the simpler efforts of the un- 
tutored. It is so madeas to stand the severest extremes in 
climate, which produce no effect upon its tone or con- 
struction. 

It is an instrument for the masses of the world. 


Rudolf Dolge Abroad. 

WO years having elapsed since Mr. Rudolf 
Dolge (of Messrs. Alfred Dolge & Son, of New York) 
visited Great Britain, he lately made up his mind to journey 
to London. Last week he arrived, and we took an early 
opportunity of spending an hour with him. This American 
house has hitherto been known more to English and foreign 
piano manufacturers than to the ordinary British music- 

seller. ; 

However, it is mainly to the latter class that Mr. R. 
Dolge intends to devote his attention during his visit, and 
for this reason : Two years since his firm purchased from 
the Zimmermann Company the sole right of manufacture 
of the Zimmermann autoharp. Now, there are many kinds 
of this instrument of Continental make, but Messrs. Dolge 
claim that the many varieties are in no wise like the Zim- 
mermann harp. 

Messrs. Dolge only supply their accredited wholesale 
house, but, all the same, our informant told us that it is his 
intention to at once call upon the principal music sellers in 
some of the largest towns in England and Scotland, with a 
view to proving to them that the Zimmermann autoharp is 
not an inexpensive toy, but a stringed instrument capable 
of producing harp music of the ordinary kind. Every pur- 
chaser of a Zimmermann harp is furnished with a tutor. As 
regards music for the instrument as many as 1,360 pieces 
are already published. Many of the pieces are copyright. 
Some of the musicis printed in ordinary notation, buta great 
quantity is done in a “‘ figured” notation, in which ‘* time” 
and dotted notes are strictly adhered to. 

The instrument being chromatic the music is not con- 
fined to a few keys, but is written in all usual keys; in 
fact, the makers claim that a guitar or mandolin player 
would be enabled with a little practice to produce good 
harp music from the instrument. In the United States 
Messrs. Dolge & Son have organized a number of musical 





clubs the members of which play solely upon their Zim- 





mermann harps. One of the New York clubs contains 24 
performers. 

The size of the harps ranges from 14 inches to nearly 3 
feet, and they contain from 18 to 48 strings. As regards 
the prices, they go from 6s. to £30. The largest of them 
has a compass of four octaves. 

As the, manufacture of these instruments is a totally 
distinct one from their other branches of trade, Messrs. 
Dolge have erected a new factory for the production of 
their harps ; and when we state that as many as 2,000 in- 
Struments are turned out every week, it will be readily 
imagined that special machinery has been brought into 
operation. We are assured, too, that the manufacture is 
not hurried, each harp being in process six months before 
it leaves the factory. While the little instrument is in 
course of manufacture it is tuned no less than six times. 

Mr. R. Dolge showed us a large harp, made for concert 
purposes which is of the compass of four octaves. He in- 
tends to show this model to the larger dealers, but the firm 
do not intend to put it on the market until the British 
public become more educated as to the capabilities of the 
autoharp. It may not be out of place to state that the 
Zimmermann harp received the highest honors at Chicago, 
and also at the international exhibition held at San Fran- 
cisco last winter.—London Exchange. 


Door Harps. 

ESSRS. AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 

of 18 East Sixteenth street, New York, are manu- 

facturirg the door harp, an instrument which is fastened 

on the inside of a door, usually the dining room, and when 

the same is opened the seven pendant balls strike seven 

strings tuned in harmony, producing beautifully soft, 
melodious chords. 

The instruments are finished in mahogany, rosewood, 
ebony. amber and white enamel, ornamented with brass 
trimmings. 

This instrument makes a capital method of advertising, 
by attaching it to a store door. A person's attention is 
called to any specialty that may be connected to the harp. 


The Hazelton Brothers. 
A SALE was made of a parlor grand in the 
warerooms of Hazelton Brothers one day last week, 
which more than ever convinces the makers of that very de- 
sirable instrument that the reputation of their pianos for 
durability and musical qualities is being confirmed in more 
ways than one. 

Miss Edith Little, a charming young pianist, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., daughter of the Rev. G. O. Little, was mar- 
ried to Dr. C. S. Bliss, professor at the American College at 
Beyrout, Syria. Miss Little has always used a Hazelton 
Brothers’ piano, and is so thoroughly satisfied with these 
instruments that she expressed a preference for them, and 
her father gave her as a wedding gift the baby grand men- 
tioned above, which is finished in mahogany and is avery 
beautiful instrument. 

It was shipped to Syria on Tuesday. 
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September. 


f Ygave: we are in the month of September, 

which should be set down as the spring of the com- 
mercial year, paradoxical though it may seem. Winter is 
the dormant state of the seasons and spring is the awaken- 
ing from that state. Summer, which is the dormant season 
of trade, is surely, then, the winter, while autumn is the 
awakening from that state, or the spring of trade. But 
enough of deductions; one glad fact confronts us, that being 
the knowledge that the first active month of the season of 
1894-95 is here. With the opening of September the vaca- 
tion season ceases. Saturday half-holidays are through 
with, and six whole days every week are given up to busi- 
ness. The summer sluggishness ceases, and with the 
lowering of the temperature man delightsin work. No more 
do we say ‘‘ There is no use in embarking on that scheme 
—let us wait until fall.” Well, here we are; and how do 
we feel? Old things are behind us, and need have no in- 
fluence in our commercial calculations beyond the caution 
we have learned in sailing near the wind during the last 
season. The record of inactivity has been 15 months ; now 
it is past—good-bye ! 

All the incoming steamers are bringing trademen back. 
Last week brought a few and the next week will witness 
the return of many. Old and familiar faces again greet you 
in the wareroom and on the road. We are ready to 
begin. 

Manufacturers usually spend a great deal of time during 
the sluggish season in preparing for that of greater activity, 
and already are beginning to announce their plans. New 
agencies are being sought after now and being obtained. 
The first large fall change has not as yet come to publicity. 
butis expected this or next week. New stock is seen in most 
manufacturers’ warehouses, new catalogues either out or 
underway nearing completion, everything ready and in 
most cases activity in development of fall lines apparent. 

The traveling men are busy in looking over new styles, 
posting up on points new and novel, looking over the ac- 
counts of their customers and in some cases have already 
started on their first trip out. 

Dealers have cleaned up their stock and stand in need of 
replenishment. Warerooms have been painted, papered 
and otherwise renovated, ready forthis month. Catalogues 
from a number of manufacturers have been received, 
looked over carefully and all good points conned ready for 
argument with the traveling man. Every dealer knows 
just what he wants and will think so until some traveling 
man comes along and shows him differently. ‘‘ Prospects” 
who have been away for the summer are even now receiv- 
ing attention and sales in goodly numbers should be re- 
corded this month. 

Customers who have forborne buying until times were 
better, and who went on outings, are once more in their 
old places, and a prod from the dealer will stir them up on 
the subject of buying. Every retail customer knows just 
what he wants, and will think so until some enterprising 
retail man shows him differently. So much for the manu- 
facturer, the traveling man and the dealers being ready. 
On what plans are each to work during this month? 

The manufacturer has had abundant reason to judge cf 
his system of doing business, and if it has not proved per- 
fectly satisfactory he is in a position to stop the breaches. 
If the previous method has not shown satisfactory 
results, and upon close scrutiny shows’ worthless- 
ness it can be thrown aside and another substituted. Are 
manufacturers to begin this season by giving long ex- 
tended and elongated time to customers in one section 
of the country, thereby increasing the amount the small 
dealer pays for his goods in another? Is there to be dis- 
crimination between the large dealer and the small country 
retailer? Those who have tried the selling of their prod- 
uct to several large dealers at a cost price, hoping there- 
by to increase their factories’ production and make money 
selling additional large numbers of instruments to smaller 
concerns at a profit-making price, have seen the error of 
doing this, and but little may be feared from this evil. 

Nor can much come from kiting in September—the past 
is as yet too vividinourmemory. Business will likely start 
in September by the manufacturer giving to the dealer 
shorter time, and otherwise giving the dealer a chance to 
make a living instead of so tying him up with pa stocks, 


with notes given for same, that he is assured of a failure 
from the start. 
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The old method of stocking a dealer up | 


with $30,000 worth of goods and compelling him to give | 
notes for the same when the man is not worth $8,000 on a | 


liquidation will probably not be heard much of this Sep- 
tember. Carefulness will be the manufacturer’s watch- 
word, and it is hoped that it will become his trade religion. 
Another thing readity comes to mind, that being the 
making of almost innumerable styles, thus bewildering a 
dealer and tying up great quantities of money in stock 
which would only be called for occasionally. This is not 
much tobe feared during this September nor the season it 
starts, as a great many manufacturers have been cutting 
down their styles and making them in all the woods now 
in vogue. Acareful view of the manufacturer’s situation 
shows that the season of 1894-95, which September opens, 
promises much from careful and sure business manage- 
ment. 

The traveling man, taking his cue from the manufacturer, 
with whom he has held many and long consultations during 
the season past, will be a better man commercially than he 
has ever been before. No blame is attached to his former 
record for what has happened. The reason for his being a 
better man is through the experience he has acquired dur- 
ing the season past. One good will come, has come, out of 
the past season. The man of wild methods and he of little 
business ability have been thoroughly appreciated, the 
former man will be curbed, while the latter will not find it 
easy tosecure efnployment. The traveling man going out 
this month will carefully scrutinize every point; there will 
be no loose sliding over situations. Everything will be 
studied, and the possibility of loss reduced from this 
scrutiny. The record for enormous sales will not be large 
from traveling men desiring to makea record for sales 
during the season. Men will be content to make money 
and good sales that will bring in a profit. Profit is to be the 
motto of the traveler. Not how many pianos and organs 
he can sell, but how much money he can make for his 
house. This is not disparaging the former work of many 
good salesmen, but written as a tip to the salesman who 
likes to turn in quantities of orders that have no money in 
them. What the manufacturer needs now is money, and 
he hires his traveler to attain that object. 

The dealer will be harder to handle. He will not buy 
what he is not sure of disposing of in a reasonably short 
space of time. Pianos of manufacturers that have stood 
on his floor for years before they were purchased cannot be 
sold him. 
prepared with a stubbornness never encountered before 
for the wiles of the traveler who would load him up again. 
Knowing that lines of credit will be more strictly adhered 
to he will run fewer risks. On the other hand, he will 
choose his customers more carefully, fitting the man who 
wants a $350 piano with a $350 instrument, instead of foist- 
ing on him one for $600, having him default on the pay- 
ments and getting it back. Payments will be more care- 
fully watched and back stuff cleared up as rapidly as it 
accumulates. All expenditures will be more carefully reg- 
ulated, with the result that leaks will be stopped and 
money figure as profit at the end of the year. Retail men 
will be stimulated to do their best and sales will follow in 
consequence. That this is to be a year of business will be 
apparent around all warerooms. And this work will tell. 
Not only will it bring the dealer more money in the shape 








He has been doing some thinking, and will be | 


of profits, but he will be placed in a position through this | 


carefulness where he can get more things at the hands of | 


the manufacturer, who will do better through this work of 
the dealer. 

Thus a healthy condition of trade will prevail by each 
one watching their individual acts. We are all a centre 
of concentric circles, and our actions have a positive bear- 
ing on the acts of each other. No man can do anything 
that does not in a measure have a bearing on another man, 


and it is therefore incumbent on each and every one of us | 


to look out for foolishness this September, that we spoil 
not the prospect before us. 


In conclusion the manufacturer should remember that 


plans begun in September in former years and pushed | 


have been productive of good results. 
about this month when everyone is fresh that invites effort, 
and to be successful that effort should now be put forth. 
Prestige is worth securing at all times, but the beginning 


There is something | 


33s 


of fall trade seems to be the great time to put forth the 


hand and snatch it. Remember that prestige is secured 
by a great deal of advertising in a great many lines, the 
most successful of which is to be found in the advertising 
pages of THE MusicaL Courier. 


A 


Works Manufacturing Company), 
Co., at Gohlis near Leipsic, a notable event. 

This jubilee was not in commemoration of a prolonged 
period as manufacturers of musical instruments, but was 
the celebration of the making of the 300,000th ‘* Ariston,” 
an instrument manufactured by this firm as a specialty. 
The music sheets which have accompanied. these instru- 
ments number over 6,000,000. 

The inventor of the Ariston, Paul Ehrlich, whose patent 
also covers the round music shield, is likewise the possessor 





Automatic Instruments. 
T Leipsic on June g last there was celebrated, 
by the Fabrik Leipziger Musikwerke (Leipsic Music 
formerly Paul Ehrlich & 


of a paterit granted him in 1877, covering a similar instru- 
ment to the Ariston, but with elongated music sheets. 
This last named music box was called the ‘ 
nette,” and they became so popular that it was necessary 
to enlarge the manufacturing facilities, and a stock com- 
out- 


Orchestrio- 


Five years later the business had 
the present extensive 


pany was formed. 
grown the factory 
quarters were selected and have been occupied since 
then. 

While the Orchestrionette and Ariston formed the basis 
for the tremendous business being done by the Leipsic 
Music Works, they have perfected other specialties. The 
Mechanical Piano (pianino), the Daimonion (piano with 
harmonicum), the Orchestrion Flute and others belong to 
the catalogue and form an important feature in their busi- 


facilities, and 


ness. 
Special attention must be 
Monopol,” 


called to the mechanical in- 


strument called the ‘ with which 
Music Works have been very successful. 


been on the market but a 


the Leipsic 
The Monopol is 
a resonator music box, and has 
short time. It is arranged in seven different styles, ac- 
cording to the number of tunes desired, some for 20, 40, 
50, 84 and 100 tunes. Its volume of tone is large, suitable 
for the concert hall or ball room, also can be dimin- 
ished for use in children’s toys, watches, &c. 

The Monopol is sure to become one of the most popular 
automatic instruments of the day. The price 
lower than the general run of these instruments, and it 
combines many desirable features. 

‘The Leipsic Music Works are now employing over 1,000 
men, and it seems quite probable that more factory facili- 


and it 


is much 


ties will be required. 

The American agent for the product of the Leipsic 
Music Works is Mr. Julius C. Schmidt, 484 Broome street, 
New York city. Mr. Schmidt has a complete line of sam- 
ples, is conveniently located and extends an invitation to 
the trade to call upon him and investigate these automatic 


music boxes. 
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Swiss Musical Boxes. | ence as will be observed in other lines of musical instru- | porters and manufacturers of Swiss musical novelties. 
N an interview with Messrs. Jacot & Son of | ments. | They moved about a year ago from Duane street and 
t : 
N i Messrs. J: ' lB ‘ ; y 
‘ : -_ ; ee tani : nat roadway to their present location. 
| 39 Union square, this city, regarding Swiss musical! The Swiss musical boxes are a distinctive class and one | y F gx 
: . | They have a beautiful store and anticipate a good fall 
boxes and the effect of the tariff on the sale of them, they | practically without competition, as none are made in this | ee 
= rade. 
id that as the duty had been reduced to 25 per cent. it | country. The reduction of the duty makes them mangas | = = 


will of course reduce the price on all Swiss musical boxes. | to the importer and dealer, and consequently to the con- W: ANTED-—Position as road man by strictly first-class man of 
practical experience; hard hustler; acquainted throughout 


This reduction in price may probably make some differ-| sumer. But these are goods purchased by the wealthy, | : ; 
, - 7 ie aes the United States. No retail business; satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
ence in the number of instruments sold, but not so great | being luxuries, and the question of price is not considered. | gross «HC. H .’ THE MusicaL CouRIER, 19 Union square, West 
lifference as it might be supposed, or so great a differ- Messrs. Jacot & Son are among the largest of the im- | New York. 
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. = similar instruments. Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
& oll Seven different sizes, according to the number of Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St.,New York. 
—) =) tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest | 
~ aS article for the masses to the most artistically made 
a at instrument—an ornament in a parlor. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF ) 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, > 
September 1, 1894. 
N' JW that there is little doubt in the minds 
of the different members of the trade that business 
is approaching somewhere near its natural condition, as is 
evidenced by the increased demand for pianos, there is an 
opportunity for the dealers and manufacturers to think of 
something aside from trade conditions. 

There is such a relief from the strain engendered by the 
depression of business that they are already beginning to 
gossip about each other, in a pleasant way, it is true, but 
it is gossip, nevertheless. For instance, they are already 
beginning to speculate on the probable moves to be made 
by some of the prominent houses of this city. 

It is almost impossible to get at the different rumors 
which are now floating through trade circles here. The 
questions are asked, ‘‘ Will Lyon, Potter & Co. occupy the 
store which they have secured? Will the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company take a downstairs wareroom? What are 
Mason & Hamlin going to do? Where are the Chickering 
people going to move to?” 

In answer to the direct question asked of Mr. E. A. Pot- 
ter as to their probable occupancy of the southwest corner 
of Jackson street and Wabash avenue, of which, as is well 
known, they have secured a ten years’ lease, he replied: 
‘‘ When we took that store we secured it for the purpose 
of occupying it. Upto the present time there has been 
no change made in our plans. Nevertheless, 1 would not 
say positively that that store will be occupied by Lyon, Pot- 
ter & Co. Asa matter of fact our concern has been offered, 
I believe, every vacant store and every vacant lot from 
Madison street to at least Harrison street, on State street, 
Wabash avenue and Michigan avenue. I am a walking en- 
cyclopedia in relation to every available or unavailable 
place within that territory.” 

The real estate agents are evidently very much alive to 
the chances, and no doubt every one of the houses men- 
tioned have been approached with offers of stores and with 
plans for the building of stores upon the different vacant 
lots which are included in the area which we have men- 
tioned. The probabilities are that the different houses 
recognize the improvement in the state of trade, and that 
each one of them will avail itself of better locations than 
they are now occupying. 

There are also two other houses, whose names we do not 
care at this time to mention, who will be in the market for 
premises in which to do their business, so that, take it alto- 
gether, there is likely to be quite considerable of a change 
of locations in the music trade of this city by the first of 
next May. 

Business. 


If business is better in Chicago it is almost proof positive 
that it is still better elsewhere, for the reason that this city 
has probably suffered more from various causes during the 
past year and a half than any other point in the country, 
and notwithstanding the fact that business is undoubtedly 
very much improved here, the troubles that we have been 
suffering under are still shown by the slowness with which 
collections are made. 

There was published in one of the Chicago papers re- 
cently an article which reflected on the prosperity of the 
city of New York. The particular article to which we refer 
spoke about the number of empty houses which New York 
contains. With equal consistency, thesame thing could be 
said of this city, asthere are perhaps more empty houses 
and flats here now than there has been for many years. We 
counted on one built up block no less than thirty tene- 
ments, and while this probably is an exceptional case, it 
will apply to a perhaps lesser degree all over the city. 
This indicates the reaction which has taken place from the 
effects of the World’s Fair, and only emphasizes the fact 
that the city is suffering more than other locations. All 
this, however, does not change the fact in the case, which 
is that renewed vigor on a good conservative basis is being 
felt in all departments of trade. 


A Good Man. 


Mr. R. M. Eppstein is a modest man. His name is very 
seldom seen in the columns of the musical papers. It is 
not that he does not value the journals properly, but he 
has never endeavored to make himself prominent with the 


sonally connected. 

It speaks well for him that under the old management of 
Mr. Mark Ayres he held a steady position with the Mason 
& Hamlin house here for upward of 13 years, and that when 
Mr. Ayres formed the house of Ayres & Wygant he immedi- 
ately secured the services of Mr. Eppstein for the new 
house, and doubtless had this house continued in business 
he would still have been connected with it. Quite apropos 
to the subject, the Ayres & Wygant Company had a steady 
increase in their business from the beginning, the sudden 
termination of which is still up to the present time a mys- 
tery. After the Ayres & Wygant Company closed their 
career Mr. Eppstein took a position with the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company as its general agent in the East. This was 
in January, 1892, and he is still representing them. 

Mr. Eppstein has qualifications which constitute him a 
first-class and valuable man. He is well and favorably 
known throughout a vast territory ; he is rather unassum- 
ing in his manner, but makes strong friends and retains 
his trade. Heis a hard worker, which, in addition to his 
competency, naturally produces good results. He also 
maintains the dignity of the houses which he represents. 

Mr. Eppstein, after remaining in the city of Chicago for 
a short time, has again taken his departure for the East. 


Some Trouble in Dallas, Tex. 

There is some kind of trouble with the Alcott & Maynor 
Company of Dallas, Tex. At least they are no longer rep- 
resenting the Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s line of 
goods, and this latter named house have at the present 
time their own store in Dallas, under the control of an em- 
ployee of theirs, a Mr. Cutler. 

We are informed by Mr. F. S. Cable, of the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, that it is not the intention of his 
house to retain a store of their own at that point, but that 
some arrangement may hereafter be made which will give 
the Collins & Armstrong Company control of that portion 
of the territory. 

Some New Business for the Schimmel & Nelson 

The Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company have sold nine 
of their upright pianos to the Pillsbury Academy at 
Owatonna, Minn. The Schimmel & Nelson will be used 
exclusively by this school hereafter. 

Mr.’J. C. Henderson, manager of the Schimmel & Nel- 
son Piano Company, has returned from a very successful 
business trip through North Dakota, and reports the best 
wheat crop since 1890, and says people in that section of 
the country are feeling good, which is emphasized by the 
number of orders he took. 


A Conover Concert Company. 

The Conover Concert Company was organized August 
28, and comprises the following talent: Miss Anna Weiss, 
pianist ; Miss IIna Adeline Berger, of Vienna, soprano; 
Miss Mary Davis, of Lima, Ohio, violinist; Herr Franz 
Wagner, of Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, cellist; Carl 
Bronson, basso, and Herr Kueffner, accompanist. 

The organization is a very strong one, and they have 
adopted the name ‘‘ Conover” in compliment to the great 
piano of that name. 

Mr. Frank Weiss has charge of the business manage- 
ment, and has already secured many fine engagements for 
the company for the coming season. 


A Denial, 

Mr. H. M. Cable makes the following statement: ‘‘ Mr. 
Ion Arnold is not employed by the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, and any statement he is said to have made dur- 
ing his sojourn in the East, if he made any, was wholly un- 
authorized, as he knows nothing whatever about the busi- 
ness of the company or their intentions.” 

It is due to Mr. Arnold to say that he denies having 
made any statements which might, by any possibility, be 
construed to the detriment of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. 

Romantic Tale of a Music Man. 

Gururig, O. T., August 26.—Charles R. Phillips and a 
Mrs. Evarts were united in marriage at Mulhall a few 
days ago under romantic circumstances after a separation 
of many years. Among the public school scholars in 
Louisville years ago were Mr. Phillips and Miss Emma 
Keely. Attending school for years together, they became 
attached to each other and finally were engaged. At that 
time they were but 16 years old and easy to anger, and it 
was the old, old story—a lovers’ quarrel, and both too 
proud to make it up on leaving school. Soon afterward 
Mr. Phillips completely disappeared from the lives of his 
old associates. Later Miss Keely went North, and after a 
number of years, believing her old lover to be dead, mar- 
ried a man named Evarts. Five years ago she came to 
Oklahoma with her husband, who soon after died, leaving 
her a widow ona farm near the little town of Mulhall, 16 
miles north of here. 

For several years Mr. Phillips has been traveling for a 
large music house, Oklahoma being his territory. A few 
days ago he was in Mulhall in the interest of his house and 
was checking up with the music dealer there. While thus 


Her voice at once attracted Phillips, and he went to the 
front of the store where he could see her. As he ap- 
proached the lady looked up and the recognition was mu- 
tual, for she was none other than his sweetheart of long 
ago, now Mrs. They greeted each other with 
pleasure, and as soon as Phillips could finish up his busi- 
ness he drove with the lady to her farmhouse, where they 
talked over old times and fanned the old love flame so vig- 
orously that when evening came they sought the local min- 
ister and were married. Mr. Phillips said that he had 
been looking for his old sweetheart for years and had 
grown into the habit of scanning the features of every 
woman he met in hopes of meeting her, but had long ago 
lost all hope. The happy couple will leave in a few days 
to spend a brief portion of their honeymoon at the scene of 
their childhood joys.—‘‘ Herald.” 


Evarts. 


A New Departure. 

The following circular has been issued tothe trade. It 
speaks for itself, but there is one thing to add, and that is, 
notwithstanding the reduction in prices, Lyon & Healy 
have not reduced the wages of their men. 


ANNOUNCETDIENT ! 


PRICES OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
REDUCED, 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NEW TARIFF. 
The Tariff Act passed by the 53d Congress having now 
become a law, we announce a reduction in the price of du- 
tiable goods from this date. The classes of articles 
affected are: 
' & 
(imported) 


ouble basses, 


Viol 


Giultars, 


ns, ’cellos, 


mandolins and zithers 


Flutes, piccolos, clarionets, &c 
Brass band instruments 
Musical 
Accordions, concertinas 


Mouth 
AC 


boxes, han 





harmonicas (with some exceptions), flute harmonicas 


Ocarinas, Jew's-harps and smforfed small instruments gener- 
ally 

Also the various cases and trimmings for the above z/ of foreign 

nanufactur 


Assuming that no duty will be levied upon gut strings and bow 


hair, the prices of these articles will in this event remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

The New Rate of duty reduces the prices 
from 

5 to 122 per cent., 
the benetit-of which we propose to give to the trade at 
once. 

While the new tariff does not directly affect the prices of 
goods of American manufacture, we are making important 
reductions in the price of goods produced in our 
own factories, and have added a large number of new 
and attractive styles of guitars, mandolins, &c., at unusual- 
ly low figures. 

With prices materially reduced and a larger line than 
ever before presented, we offer with the increased facilities 
afforded by our new quarters, inducements wholly unpre- 
cedented. Very respectfully, Lyon & HEALy. 

CHIEAGO, August 28, 1894. 

Personals. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason is expected here the early part of 
next week. The probabilities are that Mr. Mason has 
something in his mind relating to a change of location, but - 
there is nothing definite yet. 

Mr. Jos. Shoninger is back in Chicago after a very pleas- 
ant outing with his family in the East. 

Mr. Wm. Lewis sold this week an Amati violin which 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair and held for $1,000. The 
instrument was sold to Mr. J. P. Smith, a prominent law- 
yer of this city, and brought $750. It is understood that 
Mr. Smith bought it for the use of one of his children. 

Mr. C. H. O. Houghton left Chicago last Thursday even- 
ing. There was still business to be done here, and Mr. 
Houghton was averse to leaving quite so soon, but was 
hastily called away on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. F. C. Lewis, son of Mr. William Lewis, of this city, 
who is inthe business with his father, recently paid his 
first visit to the East. Young Mr. Lewis was exceedingly 
pleased with the city of New York, and was more than 
pleased with the attention that he received from members 
of the prominent musical merchandise houses of that city. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Griswold, of the Griswold Music 
Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., were in the city this week. 
He is on his wedding tour. From here they go East 

It is said that Mr. E. E. Perry will join the forces of the 
New England Piano Company to-day. 

It is now said that Mr. C. G. Conn, of Elkhart, Ind., has 
declined the nomination to run again for Congress in the 
Thirteenth District of Indiana. 








E. Furstner, a dealer in musical instruments at Fort Worth, 
Tex., has assigned forthe benefit of his creditors Jos. Baer is 
trustee 

Mr. Carl Droop and Mr. H. J. Read, of Washington, D. C., arrived 
Tuesday of last week on steamship Saale, Mr. Carl Droop having 


made a flying trip to London and Hamburg on business for his firm 











engaged a lady came into the store to buy some music. 


Edward F, Droop & Sons 
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A Letter. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

Sa member of the board of directors of the 
A Music Trades Salesmen’s Society of America, permit 
me to thank you for the able article which you tendered us 
in last week's edition of it plainly illustrates 
osition toward employers as well as employés, and the 


your paper , 
our | 
stand which you take 1s greatly appreciated, as it conveys 
our ideas exactly 

It cannot be denied that a heated discussion took place 
time and place named regarding the tone of 
Section II., of our constitution, which reads: 


at the 
Article 1 
OBJEC! 

The object of this society is to bring about a closer 
personal contact and a better acquaintance between the 
numerous salesmen of this country employed in the music 
and kindred trades, with a view to adopting and carry- 
ing out plans which, ‘‘ while in no way interfering with the 
between employers and employés ” shall tend to- 


relations 
‘of its members 


ward the mutual benefit and protection 
and their families.” 
As 


which he took, I can assure you and all concerned that his 


our friend, however, stood alone on the position 
kick will be of short life—you explain and cover the point 
fully. 
There ist 
not been carefully studied and considered on every possible 
point, and although it took a long time to frame and to ob- 


10t asingle clause in this constitution that has 


tain a charter, those who are familiar with such work will 
Our objects and intentions are open to all ; 


appreciate it. 
we have no secrets, we work aboveboard, open for inspec- 
‘the good will of everyone.” 

its and induce- 


tion, and our foundation is ‘ 
As you have mentioned the matter of benef 
view on this subject, 


ments, permit me to explain our 


which deserves to be looked into by everyone. By carefully | 
onsidering Article 1V.,Section 2, it will be found that under | 


nembership of 400 we can pay a beneficiary 


yur plan, withar 


$1,000 within one hour after the presentation of satisfactory | 


proof of a death, 
nine doll: year. 
can pay $1,000 for less than $9.25—nine dollars and twenty- 


taking death rate at 9 to the 1,000. 


ars pet 


ve cents per year 
Taking the average age at 40 years you will find this about 
the cheapest plan, and. just as safe as any; as the full 
amount of a benefit payment shall always be on hand our 
immediate relief is ready when a family most needs it. Can 
a better inducement to membership be proposed. 

But of our society do not end in a feature of 


death benefit, We organize 


the objects 
in fact this is but a side issue. 


at an expense of a little more than $9— | 
And at a membership of 1,000 we | 


il 


to live, to exist better than heretofore, to cultivate each 


other's acquaintance for a permanent, social and business | 


relationship ; to meet as comrades and friends, and not with 
envy and distrust ; to discharge from our minds the dis- 
gusting antagonism which has been petted for years, 
and thus in a short time prove tothe trade that this society 
is a long felt necessity. It shall be our aim to see that so- 
cial branches are established in all the larger cities, to open 
rooms, give entertainments, hold annual dinners, &c.; in 
fact to let sociability reign supreme throughout the whole 
Yours respectfully, 
ALBERT G. WIGAND. 


trade. Estos perpetua. 


New York, September 38, 1893. 








Taylor Again. 

HE now notorious tuner, F. L. Taylor, has 
again struck a snag, this time at Atlanta, Ga., where 

he is denounced in the Atlanta ‘‘ Journal” as follows. We 
have so many times spoken of Taylor that it is sur- 
prising he can still go from town totown with his foolish 
pretensions. Dealers throughout the South should look 
out for him and see for their own sake as well as for the 
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Wade H. Jewett. 
LEOMINSTER, August 28, 1894 
We H. JEWETT, of the Jewett Piano 
Company, whose serious illness had already been 
noted in these columns, died on August 28 of bladder 
trouble. He was born in Amesbury March 4, 1819, and 
left four sons and a daughter. 
Mr. Jewett came of a large family of sturdy New Eng- 
landers, now all dead except a sister living in Boston. 
In 1840 he began manufacturing fine furniture with his 
brother, continuing in that trade until 1847, when he went 


| to Worcester, and there learned the art of piano making. 


In 1870 R. B. Richardson, of Woburn, became associated 


| with him under the firm name of W. H. Jewett & Co. Early 


sake of the communities in which they dwell and transact | 
business that he does not succeed in foisting his ludicrous | 


claims on the public : 


On August 15 the “Journal” published some reference to the 


crooked career of an alleged piano tuner, who goes under the name 
of F. L 
Taylor 
Piano Makers of New York 
The “ Journal” published a denouncement of Taylor, which ap- 
peared in the New York MUSICAL COURIER 
It was stated at the time that Taylor had attempted to do some 
work for many prominent Atlantians. 
It appears that among the residences in Atlanta which Taylor visit- 


Taylor 
the ‘Acting Examiner for the Associated 


claimed to be 


ed and at which he tried totune a piano, was the executive man- | 


sion 
The “ Journal” has been furnished the following cards 


lo the Editor of the * Journal 
Some days ago a man calling himself Taylor secured from Mrs. 
Northen the job of tuning her piano. 
For reasons satisfactory to herself she now desires to withdraw all 
The good of the public de- 


W. J. NORTHEN. 





commendation of the man and his work. 


mands that this statement be made. 


To the Editor of the Journal; 
Last week Mrs. Morgan gave a letter to a man calling himself Tay- 

lor, a piano tuner, recommending his work. 

learned she desires to withdraw all commenda- 

THOs. H. MORGAN. 


For reasons since 


tion of the man and his work 


in 1865 this firm dissolved, Richardson retiring and Mr. 
Jewett’s two sons, W. R. and W. G. Jewett, and Mr. F. J. 
Woodbury being admitted as partners. 

Moses E. Davis. 

Moses E. Davis died August 26 at his bome, 538 Hanford 
street, Middletown, N. Y., in his forty-ninth year. 

Mr. Davis was born at Centreville, Sullivan County, and 
resided there until 1871, when he removed to Monticello, 
where he lived for seventeen years, following his trade, 
that of a miller. A little over six years ago he removed to 
this city, where he has since resided, working for over three 
years in Clemson Brothers’ saw factory, and for the last 
two and a half years forthe Morgan Music Company and 
its successor, the Middletown Music Store. 

Mr. Davis leaves a widow and three sons. 





Frank Manton. 

Frank Manton, proprietor of the Manton piano rooms at 
No. 703 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., dropped dead 
on the sidewalk on South Main street, August 20, while 
about to join his wife, who was ina buggy. Mr. Manton 
injured his leg some time ago and was walking on crutches 
It is supposed he slipped and the fall superinduced heart 
He was 32 years of age and had no children. 


disease. 


The Andrews Music Company, of Jefferson City, Mo., has been in- 
corporated. Capital, $2,000. 

—Mr. W.A. White and brother, of Kalamazoo, Mich , have formed a 

co-partnership under the general firm name of White's Music House. 





MUSIC BOXES SUPERSEDED! 








Pe 
RFECTED GRAPHOPHONE IN THE DRAWING ROOM. 


TO THE MUSIC TRADE: 


THE PE 


~ 


THE PERFECTED GRAPHOPHONE, 


ee 





piano, 


does forms and features. 


peculiarities of childish speech! 


For invalids or 





The above describes the most wonderful invention of the present day, 


THE PERFECTED GRAPHOPHONE. "| 


this machine has not been offered to the Music Trade, where it 
naturally belongs, the sale having been monopolized by a few exclusive agents, 
in part because electric motors and batteries were required, involving consider- 


tofore 


Hert 


able care and electrical knowledge. 


Now, however, all electricity is dispensed with, the motive power being = 
clockwork, wound by a few easy turns; and the Graphophone, with its efficiency ae ‘s 
greatly increased, is offered to your trade, in a form so simple, it can be operated 1 & 
on sight. Weight, 20 pounds, Wty 

Trade discounts and further particulars furnished on application. . 3 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE CO., 


919 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¥ ARE YOU AWAR 


short, in its wondrous possibilities, of the delights of Alladin’s Palace ? 
of your own drawing room, if you are the happy possessor of one of these instruments, you 
can listen to operatic selections as actually played by celebrated bands, solos from cornet, 
piccolo, harp, violin or clarionet ; songs by singers famed for minstrelsy or humorous recita 


every known instrument, is played at your command. 
You can learn to operate the Graphophone in five minutes. 
The Graphophone photographs and represents sound just as the photographer's camera 


that with the Graphophone you can have in your 
home the most charming entertainment, nothing 
Within the cosey walls 


i} 
f \J ! tions by those whose profession it 1s to amuse ; and all this without risk of rousing the wrath 
j j of less musical neighbors, for the Graphophone need only make itself audible to those who care 
‘ to listen, although, if you wish, you may throw out the sound by means of a large horn so as 
to be heard by the largest audience. 
/ The expense is much less than for a piano; and yet not only piano music, but music of 


It takes years to learn to play the 


How you will appreciate listening, in after years, to records you now make of the little 
\ sayings of your children, which can be given with perfect fidelity so as to represent all the 
How you will enjoy the possession of a permanent record of 
a favorite song of friend or acquaintance, which you can hear over and over again without the 
presence of the singer! Think of being able to hear, without their actual presence, the greatest 
musicians of the world, vocal and instrumental, and actors, elocutionists and public speakers 
for the blind the Graphophone is a boon of immeasurable value. 
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THE PERFECTED GRAPHOPHONE. ENTERTAINING A LARGE AUDIENCE 
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HOW TO GET TRADE, 


NDER this head we expect te give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. XLVI. 





I think I mentioned the fact that Mr. Minton was going 
to write an article on advertising for the paper called 
‘* Brains Devoted to the Art of Advertising,” and I see in 
the issue of August 18 that he has doneso. Hisarticle 
ought to be valuable to the readers of Tur Musica. 
Courier, so I reproduce it in its entirety : 

Rapid Ads, for Rapid Folk. 


Not one in a thousand business men to-day appreciates the 
vital importance of advertising, or the advisability of 
** keeping everlastingly at it.” One of the faults of the 
American people is their desire to get ahead of old Father 
Time. People with such electric spirits have got to be 
talked to in a like vein; hence the necessity of framing ad- 
vertisements that smack not only of the original, but ex- 
emplity the editor’s motto of brietness. In other words, to 
arrest the attention of the average American nowadays 
who undertakes to wade through a 10 or 15 page daily in 
10 minutes’ time you must hit him (metaphorically speak- 
ing) in the first round by an original and striking headline, 
followed up by a square-toed, bona fide proposition in the 
fewest possible words. 

An advertisement written to cover an entire stock with- 
out giving the different brands, be it written never so 
cleverly, we don't believe is as fruitful as a less clever one 
containing a frank statement of the different brands actually 
carried in stock. 

Again, too many tempting propositions are read every 
day which upon investigation do not pan out as promised. 
This is not only getting money under false pretenses, but 
is calculated to bring into disrepute the entire advertising 
world, 

With but few exceptions the newspapers are the factors 
in advertising and are productive of the best results. Once 
in a while you run across a circular that attracts your at- 
tention, but the days of the circular, as a medium of adver- 
tising, are numbered, as is evidenced by watching the ‘‘ up 
to date” merchant look over his mail, and the alacrity with 
which he relegates the circulars to the waste basket. The 
general facilities now offered even the humblest homes for 
keeping posted on the current topics of the day, and the 
wonderful increase of the reading population, support our 
theory that the ‘‘ newspaper is the thing,” and, using that 
medium, we keep three things constantly in view—origin- 
ality, truthfulness and briefness. 

Joun C. Minton, 
of Lange & Minton, Pianos, Organs and Music, 
Burlington, Ia. 
. bs * 

In Winona, Minn., there are a great many clever ads. pub- 
lished. The business man generally seems to give consid- 
erable attention to the matter, and the ‘* Daily Herald,” 
the best paper in the town, is a very live and progressive 
sheet, which ably seconds the efforts of its advertising 


patrons. 


This ad. from Babcock & Elmer is certainly very well 
Decker Bros. 
Briggs 


ister PIANOS 


These Pianos are made by old reliable 
manufacturers, and sold by an old and 
reliable firm. In buying there yourun 


no risk whatever. Send for Catalogues. 


Babcock & Elmer, 


121 Lafayette St., 


76 East Third ‘St., and 


Winona, Minnesota. 





displayed and tells a plain story. The only trouble is that 
it doesn’t tell enough. 















I do not see any other piano advertisement in the Winona 
papers, so I conclude from that that Babcock & Elmer 
have not very much competition. 

If this is true they ought to devote more space to cre- 
ating and fostering a demand for pianos. This is a pretty 
good plan to follow in any case, but particularly in a place 
where all of the pianos are likely to be purchased at one 
store anyway. Ina place like that it isn’t so much a ques 
tion of what the name of the piano is, because it is to be 
supposed that the dealer will have some good ones at least, 
and that they can be selected at the time the purchase is 


made. s 
& * 


Here is a recent ad. which in the Burlington ‘t Hawk- 
eye” occupied nearly one-quarter of a page. Ithink there 


ishardly any chance that any reader of the paper on that 
day could have failed tosee and read this announcement : 








WANT THE EARTH! 
DARE NOT ASK FOR MORE) 








AHAT is in keeping with some 
people’s ideas regarding pianos. 
That what 

dealers are trying to convince their cus- 






some 





is exactly 






tomers they are giving them when they 
offer to let them have a $600 piano for $200. 


‘ Something palpably wrong somewhere, and 








anybody with even ordinary sense knows 





it. Don’t entertain the thought for one 
moment that you could, for instance, get 
any such adeal on one of the MATCHLESS 
SHAW or any of the other high grade 


instruments which we constantly carry in 








stock. We give you the best yoods at a rea- 
sonable price ; if that doesn’t suit you, don’t 


Life is too short 





waste any time with us. 
to waste time with people who want the earth 







or want something for nothing. 


LANG & MINTON, 


Wholesale and Retail. 














I do not like the use of slang in advertising, and for that 
reason I cannot fully approve of this advertisement. I 
also doubt very much if it is wise to state the case in just 
the way that Mr. Minton has. 

The sentence, ‘‘ We give you the best goods at a reason- 
able price ; if that doesn’t suit you, do not waste any time 
with us,” is a little bit too strong. 

As a matter of fact, although customers who haggle 
about the price and who really do ‘‘ want the earth” are 
a great nuisance, every dealer would rather have them 
come into the store than not. I think a great many people 
would read this advertisement and be afraid that they 
would meet with abrupt and somewhat discourteous treat- 
ment in the store. 

The same thing could be said just as strongly but ina 
more impersonal way. 


* 
* a 


It is always gratifying to know that one’s efforts are pro- 
ductive of good results, and it is particularly pleasant to 
know that those for whom the effort is made appreciate it. 

This letter from Mr. French is particularly gratifying, as 
coming from one who is amply qualified to express some 
opinion : 


Mr. C. A. Bates: 
DEAR SIR—As you have been kind enough to commend some of 


our efforts at ad. writing, let us say that we have been guided to any 
skill we may have acquired a great deal more from reading what 
you write than from any other source. And it hasn’t cost a cent. 
We don’t always agree with your observations, nor always take 
your advice; but you have a way of saying your say which awakens 
ideas, and ideas sell pianos. " 

* * 

There is one thing about the advertising of W. J. Dyer & 
Brother that is to be particularly commended, and that is, 
that no matter what the special subject advertised may be, 
the general tone is one that will tend to increase the 
reader's confidence in the store. 

This advertisement would not be a good one to leave 
standing, but for that matter, no advertisement is a good 
one to leave standing very long. As one of a series it is 
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about as good asit can be. The opening paragraph will do 
the firm good, in the impression it creates, whether a direct 
return comes immediately or ina year. The ad. tells what 
pianos are sold, and also makes a price offer, which ought 
to result in some inquiries at least. 

It doesn’t follow always that because a dealer advertises 
a piano at $180 that he is going to sell a hundred and 


There is 
One Thing .... 


That you can always rely upon at 


DYER’S, 


and that is, tha’ every representation will be borne out 
by the facts. If we have a piano that has some slight de- 
fect we say so and reduce the price. When we recom- 
Our 
salesmen understand that even the slightest misrepre- 
sentation or exaggeration will not be countenanced 

We should like to have you look over our line of 


mend a piano as first-class you can bank on that, 


KNABE, 
IVERS & POND, 
EVERETT 


PIANOS. 


We can sell you a good, brand new Upright for $180. 
Better ones for more money. 


W. J. DYER & BRO., 


21 and 23 WEST FIFTH STREKT. 


STEINWAY, 
MEHLIN, 
GABLER, 





eighty dollar piano toa person whocomes into see it. The 
chances are about nine in ten that the piano actually 
purchased will be one at $280. 

In this there is no suggestion of misrepresentation or 
of any intention to willingly mislead anybody, but there 
are a great many people who will be drawn by a price who 
will not exactly like that piano when they see it, and who 
are well able to buy a better instrument. 

* by * 

This is a good ad. Needs no comment. 
self. Effective display—strong point tersely and strongly 
made. 


Speaks for it- 


) 








We have the best article of its 
kind in the world, the incom- 


parable 


Steinway ! 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons are the only 


manufacturers who make all the component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior, 
including the casting of the full metal frames, 


in their own factories. 


Iilustrated Catalogues Sent Free. 


A. D. COE, 


Authorized Steinway Dealer, 


348 Superior Street. 











Warerooms Decorated. 
ESSRS. JAMES & HOLMSTROM recently 


became the custodians of some very handsome oil 
paintings, which seem to be quite ancient in their origin 
and with which they have decorated the side walls of their 
warerooms on East Twenty-first street. Although most 
of them are portraits and the subjects strangers the work 
is so fine and shows so much artistic skill that they are 
valuable as works of art. 
James & Holmstrom are doing quite a business in pianos 
at the present time. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Sarco, 5. 





(@” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented 
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A Great Scotch Violin Maker. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


He fashioned all their parts with wonderful skill, 
‘the manner 


tone. 
and lingered, so to speak, over his work after 
of the old masters. In this way he very worthily earned 
for himself the title of the Scottish Stradivarius. He cut 
his own scrolls, bushed, after a new method, his peg holes 
and graduated the varying thicknesses of backs and bellies 


| with scrupulous exactitude and mathematical accuracy 


HERE ha passed away at Glasgow, atter 
T brief illness, at the age of 62, Mr. James Gilchrist, 
who, says the Glasgow *' Herald,” was the facile princeps 
of modern violin makers. Mr. Gilchrist had a thorough 
knowledge of music, was gifted with a delicately attuned 
ear, and had a splendid tenor voice of great purity and | 


compass. He possessed in an extraordinary degree the 


juick eye and ready hand which go to form a perfect 
mechanician ; but he was more. He was a many sided 
nventor, and looked at everything from quite an original 
point of view Mr. Gilchrist was a native of Rothesay, 
and began his career in Glasgow as an exceptionally 
yromising worker in metals, the hardest of whic h were to 


skilled 


He 


and constructed 


reat extent plastic in his hands, was a 


worker in wood well as metals, the 


most exquisite models, many of them designed by himself. 


important philosophical 


These grace the rooms oO! various 
nstitutions and lecture halls in London, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and other cities. He made all kinds of philosophical 
nstruments. Before he commenced business on his own 
account he occupied positions of trust and management in 
various philosophical workshops in the city 
Nothing came amiss to him. He taught mechanics in 
Allan Glen’s School, and wrote excellent prose and poetry. 
He constructed on novel lines a locomotive engine and cir- 
ar railway for a Highland estate. He built small screw 


of which he sailed in Rothesay 


and pa idle steamers, one 
Bay He fitted with gas and electric light some of the 
argest halls, saloons and theatres, and supplied them with 
nproved entrance lamps of his own design, He contrived 
and patented an ingenious arrangement for ship lamp 
ghts, by which paraffin wax was kept in solution by the 
light acting on an arched band of copper which communi 
ated with the wax-—a beautiful example of action and re- 
actior 
As far back as 1869 he assisted Prof. J. Bell Pettigrew 
in his elaborate and difficult experiments in animal loco- 
motion, and built for that investigator a small steamer on 
very fine Clyde lines to test the comparative merits of fish 


He also constructed for the 


from elaborate calculations and designs worked out by him- 
self. 
He employed as many as 50 diagrams toinsure a‘just and 


| perfect gradation of the sound board, particularly in rela- 


| tion to the sound post, bass bar and bridge. 


Not content 
molds 


| with ordinary methods, he devised new clamps, 
and tools to secure every combination of curve. He 
aimed at grace and strength. His instruments are 





full sized and combine in a remarkable degree beauty 
of outline with a certain degree of solidity implying 
durability. His / holes, purfling and varnish are 
His model is flatish and in this respect resembles 
that of the famous Stradivarius. He, 
no master and worked on original lines so far as this was 


great 
perfect. 
however. followed 


possible. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s work is characterized by great vigor and 
boldness of curve (especially observable in his / holes), by 
extreme accuracy and neatness, and high finish. His tone 
is round, bold and remarkably rich. He succeeded in giv- 
ing to his instruments what is essentially an old, mature 
tone. There are no weak strings or notes, and the register 
of his instruments is wonderfully accurate as regards 
strength, equality and purity of tone. 

Prof. J. Bell Pettigrew, of St. Andrews University, 
of his early patrons, possesses the largest collection and 
some of the finest specimens of Mr. Gilchrist’s instruments. 
The celebrated violinist Joachim lately inspected and tried 
several of them, and gave it as his opinion that they only 
required to be played upon to achieve the highest results. 
Joachim especially admired the exquisite workmanship, 
the delicate purfling, and lovely amber varnish. There 
can be little doubt that Mr. Gilchrist’s violins will be the 
Strads of the future, and the only regret is (and it is a pain- 
ful one) that such a talented man and so gifted a maker 


one 


tails al ScTeWS as propellers. . : ; ‘ 
atti ‘ ; should have been removed while in the zenith of his power, 
ame physiologist some very eflicient light high-pressure : ; 
Aree and before he had in any sense reaped the harvest to 
eam boilers for his artificial flight experiments. Mr. | ie . ; 
; , Re! ae | which he was sorichly entitled. Mr. Gilchrist got latterly 
Guchrist was an independent worker with high ideals, but a P . . e : 
: : : ; fe ) guineas each for his violins and 150 guineas for his 
ike other m« f hes class he was blind to self-interest. He ‘ 
, quartets of violins ; but these prices, large as they were for 
iad none of the instincts of business, and monetary mat- | ‘ : : ; : 
. new instruments, barely paid him when the time and great 
ters with him were always of secondary importance. His | : . 3 , ; 
. ie. i | care bestowed on their construction were taken into ac- 
wife, with kindly discrimination and pardonable pride 
; 4 : ; s count. Mr. Gilchrist leaves a widow and five children. 
truly said of him He can make anything but money xs" ” 
7 ; ; 3 aie ‘* Exchange. 
his one sentence accurately describes the man. What- : 


ever his head contrived his hands could execute. He had 


the intellect to guide the hands, and hence the perfection 
of his workmanship 

Gifted as Mr. Gilchrist unquestionably was as a mech- 
anician of the first order, it was as a violin maker that he | 





He took to 
in life, but he acquired a position 


achieved his latest triumphs. violin making in 


1880, comparatively late 
at once, and rapidly eclipsed his compeers in this seductive 
art. He all 86 very 


violas, 


to him, 1 branch of made in 





and 


high-class instruments (violins, violoncellos and 
cellettos). Violin making became latterly the passion of his 


worked at instruments with a child-like 


1 to 


life. He his fine 


enthusiasm, and no hand but his own was permitte: 


His tim 


and 


touch them. ber was alw ays ve carefully select- 


ed 


“Ty 
it did not 


y. He 
brilliancy in 


very mature of the finest quali 


rimp his instruments of material to get false 


The Piano’s Fleeting Tone. 


HIS instrument,” said the piano d 
he ran his fingers lightly over the keys, * 
You ask $300 but I cannot 


is uneven 
in tone. It is somewhat worn. 
ve you more than $150.” 

offer!” exclaimed the owner of the instru- 
That piano is not yet a year old, and 
As regards its tone, it is better 


gi 
‘An absurd 
ment indignantly. 
it cost me $400 when new. 
to-day than it was when I bought it.” 
There is where you are wrong,” responded the dealer. 
‘« Why, there is not a piano made that holds its tone for 
longer than six months if it has been used to any extent. 
Of course you, having heard this instrument every day, 
cannot detect any difference in itstone. As it has gradu- 


saler, as | 





ally deteriorated in quality your ear has gradually deteri- 
orated with it. -All musicians know that the ear can be 
educated down as well as up. An artist, or a competent 
piano salesman for that matter, could tell immediately that 
your piano was the worse for wear—a trifle worn.” 

‘* But I have a written guarantee that this instrument 
would last for five years ; and do you mean to tell me that 
it is worn out already?” 

‘*To all intents and purposes it is as good as new, and 
will probably remain so as long as your guarantee holds 
good, andlonger. But it has lost its original tone, never- 
theless, although the change would be perceptible only to 
an educated ear. Pianos are said to last a lifetime, and for 
ordinary uses good ones do, but for artistic purposes they 
last but five or six months, asI have said. No first-class 
pianist would give a public recital on an old instrument, nor 
will an artist use an old piano even for practice. When 
Paderewski was in this country he used upa new piano in 
practice every month. He realized that even an ear as 
educated as his would lose its fine perception of tone if he 
accustomed it to the greene ¢ changes that time and usage 
effect in a piano. 

‘The ear for tone is such a very delicate sense that it 
can be deteriorated without the knowledge of its possessor. 
Custom exerts a powerful influence in the matter. To em 
ploy a familiar illustration: You have observed that those 
in daily intercourse with the sick fail to mark any material 
change for weeks atatime. But the changes have taken 
place nevertheless, and are plainly noticeable to out- 
siders. 

‘‘It is exactly so with pianos. Those who play upon 
them every day fail to mark the gradual falling off in their 
tone that time effects. The deterioration has taken place 
in such imperceptible degrees that the ear has failed to 
distinguish it. Hence a piano five or six years old is as 
satisfactory to the ordinary player as it was when he first 
bought it and it was new. 

‘* Pianos are at best but imperfect instruments,” 
tinued the dealer. ‘‘ The chamois skin caps that covers 
the hammers in the middle octaves are worn down sooner 
than those in the upper and lower, because they are brought 
into play oftener and an unevenness of tone in the instru- 
ment results. Even the sounding board wears out in time. 
The constant vibrations of sound to which it is subjected 
cause a disintegration of particles in the wood of which it 
is made and it becomes porous, losing its resonant quality. 
So you see that when I offer you $150 for your instru- 
ment I am making you a fair bid, especially when you take 
into consideration the fact that I shall have to sell it for 


con- 


| $200 or more to recompense me for my pains."—Swun. 


[Mr. Karl Fink suggests that if Dolge ‘‘ blue felt ” 
is used there will be no unevenness of tone notice- 
able, nor will hammers have to be capped with 
chamois skin. | 


McMillin & Elsham will open a music store at Mason City, Pa. 
Detective Parker was called upon to investigate a rather ques- 
tionable transaction on the part of a woman who gave her name at 
one place as Frances Thomas while at another she styled herself 
Mrs. Hayden 
She secured quarters at the 


4 Carpenter street 


and later engaged 
Ira N. Goff's music 
She said that 


Perrin House 


rooms at No. She called at 
store and bargained for the purchase of a $400 piano 
if it suited she would purchase it and the piano was sent to her room 
Yesterday the music dealer learned that the woman had 
dispose of the 


on trial. 
visited a number of places about town and tried to 
She met with no success. 

Providence (R. I.) 


piano 


Noarrests were made “ Telegram.” 





Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. : 
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Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GE©. FP. BEN 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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ESSELL NicxeL Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. | 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 46th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YVYorR-zk. .« . 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











ESTABLISHED IN i848. 





PINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


c=” PIANOS 


ences wovenate nD G0,000 MADE  evear msravuent 


TERMS REASONABLE "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTEG 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——_——- Wo., race 


LE. BePrBUuURN cc CO., 
ROOM ~~ BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥, 











HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


Kim- 
512 Austin Avenue, 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 








Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








DIAMOND 
POLISH 


Dear Sirs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 
TABER ORGAN Co. 
Worcester, Mass 


» Mav 24, 1804 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 
sdimperter and Musical Instruments 







Every 
Kind 
Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string inc trument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to play on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St 


just west of 
+ Broadway, 





So 


PIANO CARY! 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


Es To 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT TI 
162 & 164 WEST 2718 ST.NY 








RICHARDSON 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK e 
anata Piano Case Co., 
READGMAGLE PROCES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 


LEINS & CO,., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms. - $42 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 
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NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & ©O., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. —_— MoO. 
M. STEINEBT & SONS *00., New England Agents. 


FDNA 22 FINA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ot 


Office : 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 

St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chicaae Heights on East Ill. RR. 
FRED. a eergrerste 

& Sons “De a 
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High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





TMOLISYaL Od MON W'Idd¥ 








Factories : 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 


Formerly Forematr Steinway 
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ANOS. 


GRADE. 


BAUER PI 


STRICTLY HIGHEST 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
' Chicago. 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory:.500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





THE NEW 








BUILDING. 
Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 
Largest and Finest M | Establish t 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Waesash Avenue ano Avams Srater, 
CHICAGO. 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 


finest corner. * * * * There is no other build 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


The RUSSELL PIANO (0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 














NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


. JACKE HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


COOLON PIANO CO, |SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUPACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? 








COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL rennet 
4271 Clybourn Ave., 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. OEXIOCAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 











OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTO 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, VU. Ss. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il. 


MANUFACTURERS 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO0., 


11 and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 





Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 

Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 

or Gold, highly polished. 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 











Automatic movement. 2 
Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into Spring | Back 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER ck COO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office 
Send for Catalogue, 


160, 162 € 164 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








AND 
Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 

4 MIEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 

17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 

20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 

by makers of the raw materials used by me in 

constructing the “Crowns.” 

STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 

on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘‘Crown”, from 

among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 

or reception rooms 

WORLD'S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 

THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 

which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 

alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


KUSHsGERTS 


HIGH GRADE 
MeDIVM PRICE 


PIANOS | 


CHICAGO 
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OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


37 








Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOLE 
ee = HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 209 BOWERY NEW YORK 








JBRADBURY.o. eT 


1d ADNINISTRATION= PANO. (( ( 











~~ 670 Sixtn Ave. N.Y.@ 
FOR SALE BY 
AUG, POLLMANN, 70 #ranklin Street, and 
WM. TONK & BRO., 26 Warren Street, New 
York City. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


TSMAG L COLE & SOM 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


es FANCY WOODS, 
| $36 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 


NEW YORK: NEWARK, N.J.: | | WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: | 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. | NEW YORE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. KURTZMANN 
: -s ‘ : a i _ ‘4 . F _" y, “(a = Ss we 2 ae SS 
PIANOS, 


——  — = A 
nA) aN ; 
| C. KURTZMANN & C0., 
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—t ne GRAND, SQUARE suenutiis ~y 
2 = iy = PIANO FORTE ACTION, 
= We 131 to #7 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. ¥. 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


4 >> ae . 
——/- Ax) TRAE: MS; ee, RAILROAD. 
—a a ~ ———— 


® cambridgeport .* 7 ROBT. M. WEBB, 


VE Gi N. AT THE HI $7 
rectee Shale AG TM . oer Felt Cloth and Punchings. 


MAKER OF 


CORNISH & CO. THE  prawo, “Sanne. 
| 











ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and BLASIU § 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. LUDWIG & 60. 


H.R. KNOPF, PIANO 


Bow a Violin CO FINEST GRADE 
Maker, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN INCORPORATED. I . 
ne vcat, | Capital: One Million Dollers. Up right Pianos 
mo pa hata oy WOODBURY, N. J. | 


other makers, 












LAKESIDE 


nia aGANS 





AT MODERATE PRICES. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 


CHICAGO — 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and EUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Strings. Artistic Repair- The C. Ss. STONE) 


| 
| 
ing a Specialty, 
| 


Fiano Cases 





FACTORIES AND WAREROON 





968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street ARE THE BEST. 


NEW YORK. ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





GUITARS tai tami: 


1893. 








i@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr: S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc.. Etc., Ete. 





ae 





HIGH GRADE.—TWO 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, zee 


SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Wareroom : 
469-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. BoYLe 


The Converse Banjothat I am now using 
every night ¢ells its own story clear back t 
the box office.’ BILLy CARTER. 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 


richness and iullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


‘METCALF 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANCE, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 











OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IvVvOoRYVYTON, COnn. 


Telegraph and R. R. Stati 


R. R. Station ; 
ESS EX, CONN. 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gotp Mepat, Paris Exrosttion, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. | 


PARIS, FRANCB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Agents for United on. and Canada 
1 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


THE OUTLOOK IS CROWINC BRICHT. 


Everyone is talking of the good season it is going to be—the busy money making season. The 
howlers will have to change their business and returning cc onfidence will soon set things right. The 
o big and its interests too strong to be pe prmanently disabled We come tothis conclusion 


country is to 
and the result is a bigger cutput of 


<=|"~ DRUMSs._—_> 


We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increasing trade 
Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less if 
possible. We are wide awake in your interests, ana nothing we can say will so fully indo rse that fact 
as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR PRIUVES, 


Our New PFPRIEMIEnER DRUM Leads Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 
923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





A. G. SOISTMANN, Manager 


FOSTER PIANOS.“"’:"~ 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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TR RT ERI een 
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POG ee eee eyerree 


PIANO, == 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NV COR. 


WASLE & CO,» 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


17 75 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YWVTOoRkK. 


COR. MOTT ST., 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LE Hd R SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than al] otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address tor Prices and New Catalogue, 


26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, Ex. TLE oR c& CoO.., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 18. 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, * 


216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E.2 


2d St., N 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Metal Bar arrangement, 





LL our Pianos have o ar patent Agr affe Bell 


patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 
yatent metallic action frat ne, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 


March, 1878, which has caused them to ompetent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


be pronounced by ¢ 


vew York. 














— ae 


MARCY AVENUE am HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO 


LEOMINSTER, 


C0., Manufacturers, 
MASS. 











The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and wi by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In al 
the best. Patented in all countries 


th expression, 
l respects 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 











LIST OF 
GRAND ORGANS, 


A Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y. 
wttAdbaay oe I George’s ¢ h.. “ 
, ul’s M. E. Ch., 
1 Ave. Pres. 


»oklyn Taber- 
Prest yyterian, 
We pg 








CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street pach Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEVYVT YoRxz. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ESTABLISHE! 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 


818 & 820 East 39th St., New York, 
OUR LARGEST | 


Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 


“Coleman Insulator?” 
If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are th best and 
heapest in the m arket. When 
placed under the « asters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


CR Eugene d Albert, z 
ER” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 


$2 and hosts of others. 














[are Invited, Sample Set, 50c. 





| 2 15 Wabash 








NEW YORK, 





WM Ezeh 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 





Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 








Piano Stools and Scarfs. 








The accompanying cut represents one of our 
latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . - Flue and Reed. . . . . Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Styl le of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
tion Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


REAUING, MASB. 











Keys, Pedals, A 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 





Established 1847, 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1895, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6&8 Fourth Ave, New York, 


Sole Agent for the Ur a States for 


the fam 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 










Prototype Band Instruments, the casiest bl: 








Band and Orchestra Music, both fore s com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different n this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnishes 

Musical Merchandise Department, wh 1a s appo int tments. 
Everything is imported and purchased dire« t« ra of the 
finest quality only. My Instrument 1 Stri t bti ai sinahie 

Some of the many Spectalties I Rep Berlin), Boehm Svstem 
Flutes: COLLIN- oo Par Celebrated Violi olas | t BUFFET Pann (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instr ents; ‘CHas BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
Brooxzruyn, NN. WY. 


Zansmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








New and Interesting. 
Ate GLORIOSA 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 






MUSIC BOX, 
with interc gg 2 able disks 
Symphonion music 


‘er 
manent music for he me and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fowe er Pots, Chiiatinan 
lrees, not weighing 
ver 100 por unds, will rev Ive 
slowly as the music wd lays 
One sample with one 
musical work | or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
logue free 

J.C, ECKARDT, 
9 Tabingen Str., 
-_ stuttgart, Germany. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 


AND PVPATTABARNGS 











on hand and 7 order. Regulating and 
Re} ne. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 vears’ 
experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK, 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY KALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. 


PlanoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


**+*UPRIGHT 


@ * PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 








Island City, opposite s2oth Street, New York City. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BosTonl. 





FIRST inn 
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in the Favor of thc 
Public. 








A 
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AWARD 






Cara No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


" World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVDBRED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
Codon sgn 
v4 — 


READS : 


covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
$7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 





126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 













